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A VINDICATION of Biſhop 
Taylor, From the injurious Miſrepre- 
ſentation of him by the Author of 
the LETTER to the Clergy of the 
Church of England in the County 
of Morthumberland. With a few 


Remarks upon ſome other Pass acts 
in that Letter. Firſt printed in 


1733. 


H E Letter-writer might have paſſed 
unmoleſted, for any Thing he hath 
ſaid himſelf either by Way of Chal- 
lenge or Advice to the Clergy of Northumber- 
land, (for They will accept neither from fach 
Hands, but equally deſpiſe bh) had he not by 
a falſe and moſt unjuſt Repreſentation of Ei- 


ſhop Tay/5r grofly abuſed his Readers. For 


after he hath ſpit his own little Venom, being 
conſcious of his own natural Impotence, he 
| hath tacked to his Letter, by Way of Poſtſcript, 
three or four Paſſages from Biſhop Taylor, 
much to his own Purpoſe, but greatly to the 
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Prejudice of that learned Man's Character, by 
an unuſal Piece of Fraud in the Manner of 
Quotation. 

As the Biſhop's Polemical Works, out of 
which theſe Paſlages are taken, are in the 
Hands of few People, but his Name and Cha- 
racter univerſally known, this Cheat may poſ- 
ſibly be attended with ill Conſequence ; while, 
his Authority is vouched, and his Teſtimony pro- 
duced for Doctrines which be never held; and 
there be very few even of the Clergy of Nor- 
thumberland Themſelves, who have the Oppor- 
tunity of Examining how theſe Paſſages lie in 
the Place from whence they are taken, and 
thereby detecting the Iniquity and falſe Dealing 
of this their new Correſpondent. The Deſign 
therefore of this Paper is to ſet theſe Quotations 
in a true Light, as well for the Vindication of 
the good Biſhop, and ſeaſonable Reprehenſion 
of the fraudulent Letter-writer ; as to prevent 
the Effects of his thus impoſing on his Readers, 
either by furprifing the more wary and intelli- 
gent, or deceiving the Weak and unlearned 
among them: To all whom thoſe Quotations 
muſt needs appear ſhocking, as they ſtand dif- 
guiſed and 3 in his Poſtſcript. 


Biſhop 


fant nor unproftable to draw a ſhort Scheme of 


courſe, &c. 


of Biſiep TAYLOR. 

Biſhop Taylor, in his noble Collection of Po- 
Jemical Diſcourſes (the third Edition publiſhed 
in Folio, Lond. 1674) hath one intitled, A 
Diſcourſe concerning the Liberty of Propbeſying. 
The eighteenth Section of which is intitled, 
A particular Conſideration of the Opinions of the 
Anabaptiſts, pag. 1040, 

And here he treats very largely and fully of 
their Capital Opinion againſt the Baptiſm of 
Infants. He begins with theſe Words. A/- 
though it be a Doctrine juſtly condemned by the 
moſt Sorts of Chiiſlians upon great Grounds of 
Reaſon, yet poſſibly their Defence may be ſo great, 
as to take off much, and rebate the Edge of their 
Aaverſaries Aſſault, I will be neither unpl-a- 
Plea for each Party, the Refult of which p 


may be, that though they be deceived, vet they have 


fo great Excuſe on their Side, that their Fro 


is not impudent or vincible. The Baptiſm of 
Infants reis principally and uſually upen this Diſe 
Then he produces the leveral 
Arguments uſually alledged for Infant Bap- 
tiſm, which take up the next nine Paragraphs 
or Sections, | 
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At the twelfth Section, p. 1042. He begins 
to repreſent what the Anabaptiſts have to ſay 
in Oppoſition to thoſe Arguments before laid 
down, and in Juſtification of their own Te- 
nent. To all this, ſays he, the Anabaptiſt gives 
a ſoft and gentle Anſwer, &c. And ſo he goes 
on to the thirty-fourth Section, p. 1051, per- 
ſonating the Anabaptiſt, and ſaying a great 
deal more for their Doctrine, and urging it a 
ereat deal better than ever they could do for 
themſelves. Having acted his Part very dex- 
trouſly, he concludes, Thus far the Anabapti/ts 
may argue ;—They have been encouraged in their 
Errour more by the accidental Advantages we 
have given them by our weak Arguings, than by 
any Excellency of their Wit, and (much leſs) any 
Advantage of their Cauſe. But becauſe all 
Men will not umdeiſtand my Purpoſe (he 1 peaks 
of ſuch People as our Letter-writer, who for 
want of Learning, no more underſtand the Uſe 
of the Figure Preſopopaia, than they do the 
Uſe of the Rite Pædobaptiſin) or think my 


Meaning innocent unleſs T anſwer the Arguments 
which I have made or gathered, 


JI have cho- 


ſen therefore to add ſome Animadverſions upon the 


Anabaptiſis Plea, And then he proceeds in 
_ Eighteen 


of Biſhop TAYLOR. 
eighteen Pages, ſolidly confuting the Plea 
which he had been drawing a Scheme of, and 
demoliſhing that Caſtle which he had been 
building for them in the Air; and in which 


our wile Letter-writer thinks yet to take Sanc- 


tuary. See from Page 1051, to Page 1069. 
The Plea refuted, 

Now the Reader, who hath not theſe 
Works of Biſhop Tay/or, and is not acquain- 
ted with them, is deſired to take Notice that 
all the Paſſages cited as the Biſhop's in the 
Poſtcript above-mentioned, are taken out of 
this Anabaptiſts Plea, as it ſtands ingeniouſly 
ſupported by his Wit, and agreeably adorned 
by his Style. They are his own Words and 
Expreſſions; ſo far is true. Nay, the Argu- 
ments themſelves are fo far his own, as he 
hath by the Help of a fine Imagination and 
a ſuperior Fancy, dreſt them up in greater 
Strength and Beauty than the Anabaptiſts 
themielves could ever do, yet, they are not, as 
they are repreſented in the Poſtſcript, hrs Senti- 
ments: Nor could the Letter-writer imagine 
that they were ; though he hath ſhewed but 
little Judgment or Skill in the Choice of them, 
for he hath only picked out ſuch Paſſages as 

4 ſuited 
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left the more ingenious 


behind. 


Quotations in the Poſt- 


ſcript from Biſhop 
Taylor, perſonating 
the Anabaptiſt, 


Why cannot God 


(hs Biſhop Taylor) 
as well do his Mer- 
cies to 


| 


Infants now 
immediately, as he did 
before the Inſtitution 
either of Circumciſion 
or Baptiſm? Num. 17. 


P. 1044. 


However there is 
no Danger that Infants 
ſhould 


| 


ICATION 
ſuited beſt with his own low Taſte, and hath 


and ſubtile Arguments 


| Quotations out of the 
fame Diſcourſe of Bi- 
ſhop Taylor's where 
he refutes his own 
Arguments for the 


Anabaptiſts. 


To the laſt Clauſe 
vis. My cannot God 
as well ao his Mercies 
4% Infants, &c, I an- 
ſwer, that I know no 
Man that ſays he can- 
not; but yet this was 
not ſufficient to hinder 
Babes from Circumci- 
fion, and why then 


' ſhall it hinder them 


from Baptiſm? Ad 
Num. 17. p. 1058. 
This Precept was in 


all Ages expounded to 


| 


ſignify 


th 


ts 


of Biſhop 
ſhould periſh for Want 
of this external Mini- 
ſtry, much leſs for 
prevaricating Chriſt's 
Precept of NV quis 
renatus fuerit, Fc. Ib. 
N. 18. 


*r FI. 


For firſt the Water 
and Spirit in this Place 
ſignify the ſame Thing, 
and by Water is meant 

the 


TAYLOR. 


ſignify the ordinary 
Neceſſity of Baptiſm 
to all Perſons; and 
nift quis can mean In- 
fants as well as Men 
of Age: And becauſe 
it commands a new 
Birth and a Regene- 
ration, and implies 
that a natural Birth 
cannot intitle us to 
Heaven; but the ſe- 


| ] cond Birth muſt; In- 


fantswhohaveas much 
need and as much 
Right to Heaven as 


Men of Years, and 
yet cannot have it by 
| natural or firſt Birth, 


muſt have it by the 
Second and Spiritual. 
P. 1059. 
I reply, that Zhere- 
fore they do not ſigni- 
fy the ſame Thing, be- 
cauſe by Water is 
3 4 


; 


meant 


<4 
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the Effect of the Spi- 
rit, cleanſing and pu- 
rifying the Soul, as 
appears in its parallel 
Place of Chriſt bapti- 
ſing with the Spirit 
and with Fire. 


The reſt of this 
Quotation anſwered 

Quotations in the 
next Paragraph out of 


Num. 31. p. 1049. 


meant the Effect of 
the Spirit, unleſs the 
Effect and the Cauſe 
be the ſame thing; ſo 
that herc is a Contra- 
diction in the Parts of 
the Allegation. 1 
ſhall not need to con- 
ſider their parallel In- 
ſtance. This Place 
was verified in the Let- 
ter, and firſt Significa- 
tion of it, and ſo did 
relate to the miraculous 
Deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt in the Likeneſs 


of Tongues of Fire, 


| But this concerns not 


all, for all were not 

ſo baptized, &c, Ad 

OE EI 
Ad Num. 18. p. 


1059. 
Aſwered at Page 
1060, 


Quotation 


— — — — —— 


UN 


of Biſhop TAYLOR. 


Quotation out of 


Page 1050. 
Quotation out of | 


Num. 32, which is the 
laſt, 

Thus far Biſhop 
Tayhr. See Poſtſcript. 


| Weakneſs of 


Anſwered at Page 
1007. 

Anſwered in Pages 
1067 and 1068. 


I have now confide- 
red all that the Ana- 
baptiſts can with Pro- 
bability object againſt 
our Arguments, and 
have diſcovered the 
their 


Exceptions, Ad Num. 


25. 


To confront every Sentence that he hath 
quoted out of the Biſhop's Diſcourſe with its 
reſpective Anſwer out of the ſame, in Words 
at length, as is done in the three ſuit Senten- 


ces, would take up much room to little Pur- 


poſe. This ſhort Specimen, with the Reſe- 
rences to thoſe Places in Biſhop Tay/r's Book, 
where any Perſon, who has a Mind to fatisfy 
himſelf further, will find the ſeveral Anſwers, 
may be ſufficient to juſtify that learned Divine, 
and to demonſtrate the ſhameful Want of In- 


genuity 


l 
| 
it 
| 


— — - wages 
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genuity and Honeſty in the Letter-writer, who 
could condeſcend to ſuch a mean Art as this, 
to give ſome Appearance of Authority to his 
own weak Reaſonings; and draw his Reader 
by a Cheat into a Perſuaſion, into which he 
could not draw him by his Arguments. 

And this may ſuffice for an Anfwer to his 
Poſtſcript. 

As to his Letter itſelf, which he hath wrote 
to rebuke the Clergy of Northumberland for 


unchriſtianing, as he calls it, the Quakers, he 


ſhould be given to underſtand, that the Nor- 
thumberland Clergy, whatever they may think 
of thoſe of his Sect, yet do not uſe to call 
them by any unchriſtian Names, (unleſs Quaker 
itſelf be ſuch) or otherwiſe reproach or injure 
them; but are willing they ſhould enjoy the 
Toleration that the Laws have given them, 
and may reaſonably expect from them, in ſuch 
Circumſtances, at leaſt Peace and good Words. 
But ſince nothing will ſatisfy him, but a pub- 
lick Acknowledgement of their Right to be 
called Chriſtians, which he proclaims in his 
Title Page, and aſſerts throughout his Letter, 
ſupports it from Scripture, and from the Doc- 
trine of the Church of England in her Arti- 

cles, 
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cles, and inveighs againſt the Clergy as the 
People moſt forward to rob them of it; ſince 
this is the Caſe, it will be worth while to ſee 
how he makes this Claim out for his Friends, 
And truly they will have no Reaſon to thank 
him ; for it follows from his own Arguments 
that they are no Chriſtians; which is more per- 
haps than the Clergy of Northumberland, if 
he will but let them alone, would care to caſt 
in their Teeth. | 

His firſt Poſition is, That Quakers do believe 
the Baptiſm of Chriſt as fully and fincerely as any 
Chriſtian ever did. And he Challenges them 


(viz. the Clergy,) 70 prove the Contrary, p. 3. 


And if they were to challenge him to prove 
that the Quakers ds fincerely believe it, he would 
find it impoſſible to give them Satisfaction: 
So that ſuch abſurd Challenges are better let 
alone, They do not, by their own Confeſſion, 
believe hat to be the Baptiſm of Chrift which 
all other Chriſtians hold for ſuch. And how 


ſincerely they do believe what they call His Bap- 


tiſm, will not be known, or credited on their 


bare Word. Every Body will judge of heir 


ſincerity as he is diſpoſed, 
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But there may be a Fallacy in the Aſſertion: 
For they do not allow any to be properly Chri- 


fiians but themſelves (as this Writer himſelf 


inſinuates a little further, and is the Conſe- 
quence of his Doctrine, whatever he may have 
faid in the Beginning of his Letter to the Con- 
trary.) So that what he ſays here, may in this 
Senſe be true enough, for any Thing we 
know, vz. that, whatever they mean by the 
Baptiſm of Chriſt, 2? 7s as fully and ſincerely be- 
lieved by one as by another of them. And he 
may ſafely Challenge all the World to prove 
the Contrary. 

His next ſtep is, that ſprinkling Infants, and 
igning them with the Crofs, are in his Opinion 
mere Ceremonies, &c. p. 4. Here too we have 
only his Word for it : And were he to add his 
folemn Affirmation, it would not advance his 
bare Opinion and fudzment into an Argument. 


And beſides, what hath Infant Baptiſm to do 


with the Point he has undertaken to make out, 
dig. That Quakers are Chriſtians ? He has ſpent 
four Pages in condemning the Practice of Bap- 
tizing Infants : But how doth this help towards 


proving either the Baptiſin, or Chriſtianity of 


Vaters? Why doth he take up the Weapons 


OL 


of 
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of the Anababliſis, (or Baptiſts, as they call 


themſelves) and fight in their Cauſe, ſeeming 
thereby to allow of Dipping, or the Baptiſm 
of Adults (See Fan. Bugg's Quakeriſm Wither- 
ing, p. 46. Lond. 1694) ; when at the ſame 
Time he really diſallows of bat too, and oppo- 
ſes the external Rite, which they uſe to make 
themſclves Chriſtians, as vehemently as he op- 
poſes the Baptiſm of Infants? He brings no 
Concluſion ior his own Right to Chriſtianity 
either way; but only a Proof of his own In- 
ſincerity. 

He would pretend indeed, as a Colour for 
this Proceeding, that the Clergy do Unchrijtian 
the Quakers for denying Baptiſim to Infants. This 
he repeats over and over, and in Anſwer to it 
tells them, that , they caunot prove'that Infant 
Baptiſm is the Baptiſm of Chriff, then the Foun- 
dation of their Charge againſt the Quakers is falje. 
But this is a mere Pretence ; for 1t this was all 
the Charge againſt them, they would only be 

reckoned and called Anabaptiſts, or Anti pœdo- 
baptiſis. But the Charge npon which they 
are reported 79 Chri/tions, is of a more grievous 
Nature, vis. The renouncing Water-Baptiſm in 
general, and denying it to al! without Diſtincliou. 

80 
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So that this Suggeſtion of bis is not only 
| falſe, but improbable, and can do him no Ser- 
vice. 

The ſame may be ſaid of his next Plea, p. 
5. That Infant Baptiſm is, according to the 
Doctrine of the Church of England, an Articli 
Faith. And that the Quakers are un. 
chriſtian d for not believing this Article, Be- 
cauſe (as he ſays) it is neither contained in Scrip- 


ture, nor can be proved thereby; as every Arti- 


cle of Faith, according to the Judgment of our 
Church, ought to be. 

He hath read our Articles {as he hath done 
Biſhop Taylor) without underſtanding the Sub- 
ject or Deſign of them; otherwiſe he would 


have learned the Difference between aſjenting 


to a Doctrine, and cbeying a Precept, between 
Belief and Profeſſion, Faith and Baptiſm; which 
are as clearly diſtinguiſhed zz them, as they arc 
in Mark xvi. 16. He that believeth, and 15 
baptized, ſhall be ſaved, Whereby it appears 
that Baptiſm is neceſſary to Salvation, though 
it be not @ neceſſary Article of Faith. What 
is ſaid in the Articles of Infant Baptiſm, is no 
more than this, that 77 7s in any IViſe to be re- 
tained in the Church, as moſt agreeable with the 

Viſtitutioi. 
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Inflitution of Cbriſt. He is to blame to quar- 
rel with this, for it is not the Ground and 
Bottom upon which the Condemnation of Qua- 
kers ſtands. 

Let him rather try how he will refute that 
other Poſition which very nearly concerns him 
and them. ART. 27. Baptiſm is a fign of Pro- 


Feſſion, and Mark of Difference, whereby Chriſt- 


ians are diſcerned from others that be not Chriſt= 
ians. Chriſtiani d non Chriſtianis, as the 
Latin is, viz. They who have put on Chriſt 
in Water-Baptiſm, from Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
Quakers, Sc. h 

What he ſays, p. 6. is founded on the like 
Miſtake. Would you think the Quakers did you 


Juſtice, if they ſhould pronounce you no Chriſtians, 
becauſe you deny the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantia- 


tion? He takes this to be a parallel Caſe; as 


if any Man's being à Chriſtian depended on his 


admitting or denying that particular Doctrine. 
He ſhould have put it thus to have made it 


parallel, Would you think, &c. if they ſhould pro- 
nounce you no Papiſts, becauſe you deny Tranſub- 


ſtantiatiun? And then both the Anſwer, and 


the Application would be plain and eaſy, For 
as no Man who denies that Doctrine is 4 true 


Papiſi, 
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Papiſt, ſo no Man who denies Baptiſm is 2 true 
Chriſtian, | 

At length he produces his laſt and grand 
Argument againſt Infant Baptiſm. Ile cal; 
upon the moſt wiſe and learned of them, (viz. 
Northumberland Clergy) to prove Infant Bap- 
tiſm from Scripture, that is (ſays he, that they 
may not miſtake his meaning) 70 prove fron: 
Scripture, that ſprinkling Infants on their Fore- 
heads wwith a little Water, is the Baptiſm of Chri/! 
inſtituted by Him, and practiſed by his Aps- 
files. 


Poor Gentlemen, how will they deal wit! 
this Man, or fatisfy his Demands ! They will 
prove to him, that a without Exception who 
are capable of being admitted into Covenant 
with God through Chriſt are to be baptized, 
Mat. xxviii. 19. Mark xvi. 16. John iii. 5. 
Eph. iv. 5, Sc. They will prove /:7tle Chil. 
dren to be as capable of this under the Goſpel, 
as they were under the Law to be Members 
of the Covenant in Chriſt to come; and that 
they are, at that Age, intitled to the Kingdc 
of God, and highly acceptable to our Saviour, 
Mark x. 14, 15, 16. That they are 70 be 
kept from bim, not to be deſpiſed, but may ſerve 
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as a Pattern even to Adults, Matth. xviii. 3, 
4, 5, 6, 10. And they will prove, that if 
Children be thus capable of Admiſſion into the 
Goſpel Covenant, they cannot be excluded from 
the outward Scal of it. For allowing therr Ca- 
facity, we have no Controverſy even with the 
Anabaßptiſts, concerning this Concluſion, 
Nay they will give him more direct Scrip- 
ture Proof of Infant Baptiſm, from 1 Cr. vii. 
14. Now are your Children holy. Which cannot 
be fairly and conſiſtently underſtood otherwiſe 
than of thoſe Children having been baptized, 
as many of the old Fathers interpreted it, and 
hath been more particularly ſhewn by learned 


Men of late; Dr Hammond on the Place; 


Dr Wall, Infant Baptiſin, Chap. 11. SeF. 11. 
and others. 

But though they will prove a His, as 
hath been done an hundred Times, and backed 
with the perpetual Practice of the Church, 


from the Times of the Apoſtles, to the preſent 


Age, (as Dr Vall hath particularly ſhewn 7: 


is Hiftory of Infant Baptiſin) yet it will not 


come up to what this Letter- Writer calls for. 
For there is not a Word in the Bible of /prin#- 
img Infants, or of their Foreheads, or of a . 

Yor. II. O little 
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little Maler to be uſed for the Purpoſe, which 
are the Things he muſt be ſatisfied in. They 
can prove the Thing, that is, the Right of Chil- 
dren to Baptiſm ; that they not only may, but 
ought to be baptized ; and that pour: ng Water 
on their Faces, is as literally and truly waſh1ng 
them, as if they were dipped ; and that @ /z?le 
Water may ſuffice for little Children. But here 
is the Misfortune, they cannot ſhew to this 
Man in all the Scripture, the Words Infant 
Baptiſm any more than Infant circumciſion. But 
they will tell him, in heu of it, that if his Way 
of Arguing be right, it will prove more than 
he thinks of, and hold as ftrongly againſt the 
Quakers Bapiijm, as Infant Baptiſm. 

For the Baptiſm of Chrift, or Chriſt's Bap- 
iin, (which are his conſtant Terms for expreſſ- 
ing the only true Baptiſm, wherewith Quakers 
are baptized,) are Expreſſions not to be met 
with in the whole Bible. And they will, in 
his own Words, Deſire him to fhew them where 
they are, that they may read them ; for they have 
read both the Old and New Teſtament through 
(much oftner, and to more purpoſe, than ever 
he hath done) and yet they cannot find any ſuch 
Phraſe as he talks of. They read often of the 
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Baptiſm of John, and of the Baptiſm of Repen- 


tance: But though the Word Baptiſm occurs 


above twenty Times in the New Teſtament, 
yet they could never meet with it ſo uſed, viz, 
Baptiſm of Cbriſt. Therefore according to his 
own Argument, He that 7s not baptized with 
the Baptiſm of Chrift, is not a true Chriſtian, 


although in Words he may profeſs Chrift, p. 4. 


But the Baptiſin of Chriſt not being to be read 
in Scripture, any more than faut Baptiſm, the 


Quakers cannot have it in their own Way 


of Reaſoning; and conſequently are not 


Chriftians, though they may in Words profeſs 
Chri/t. 
This is really the firſt fair Deduction or 


Concluſion that comes out of his boaſted 


Arguments to prove the Quakers to be 
Chriſtians, 

To omit therefore all the impertinent Infe- 
rences he draws from his pretended Confuta- 
on of Infant Baptiſm, let us proceed to his 
next Argument levelled againſt Baptiſm vit 
Water. 

He fays, p. 7. That the Ba pi 72 of Chriſi 
cannot be proved from Scripture to be a Water- 
Baptiſiz. The Reaſon which he gives is, that 

| 2 "IN 
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in the Iuſtitution of Baptiſm, Matth. xxviii. 
19. There is no Mention of Water, No more 
there is of Chriſt. And therefore if Water- 
Baptiſm cannot for this Reaſon be proved from 
thence, no more can the Baptiſm of Chriſt, 

But it is as certain that Vuter-Baptiſin was 
here inſtituted, as that Chrif did inſtitute it 
And it is certain that the Apoſtles underſtood 
it ſo, as appears both by their Practice and 
Writings. As x. 47, and viii. 36, 38. Eph. 
v. 26. Heb. x. 22. In all which Place: 
Mater is expreſsly mentioned. 

But all the Miſinterpretations of this Text 
in Matthew, by the Quakers, are owing, a: 
hath been obſerved often, to their Ignorance 
of the learned Languages, and inability to judge 
rightly of the Tranſlations. Here, for Inſtance, 
Beptize is a Greek Word, which becoming: 
technical Term in other Languages to expreſ 
this Sacrament, is only made HEngliſb by uſage 
Otherwiſe our Tranſlators might have render- 
ed it here, as they have done in other Places 
Go, and waſh Men in the Name of the Father, &c 
And then there would be no Room for thi: 
Cavil, or for the Nonſenſe that follows about 
underſtanding the Form, not of the Nai, 
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but Power of the Father, &c. But though 
our Letter-Writer hath got here, what is pro- 
perly and truly a Quaker's Argument, yet he 
doth not care to truſt himſelf with the Manage- 
ment of it, but calls in the A ſſiſtance of a 
Friend; and brings in a Quotation from one 


of the Brotherhood. The ſlender Subſtance of 


which having been confuted again and again, 
ſhall only be anſwered here by a Reference to 
Mr Leſhe's Divine Inſtitution of Water-Bap- 
tiſin, Sect. 1 and 2. And Wali's Defence of 
his Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm. Cap. 3 and 4. 
And.we will proceed to his laſt, and only Ar- 
gument properly ſo called, to prove the Qua- 


kers Chriſtians. 


It is this, p. 10. Jon, ſaid Chriſt to his 
Diſciples, truly baptized with Water ; but ye 
all be baptized with the Hely Ghoſt not many 
Days hence. Here Chrift flainly diſtingniſhes 
John's Water-Baptiſm from the Baptiſm of the 
Holy Ghoſt. John had baptized with Mater, but 
Chri/t tells his Followers that they fhoutd be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghojt. Now Mark (lays 
He) that the Follneers of Chrift are to be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghoſt. And now he thinks 
he has done the Buſineſs compleatly ; only, as 


C 3 he 
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he adds, it will concern every Body to have 
this Witneſs in themſelves, (as to be ſure the 
Quakers all have it) and then he believes that 


ſuch Ceremonies as Infant ſprinkling would die 


away. And none but Friends would be true 
Chriſtians, 

But now the moſt ignorant Perſon who 
reads this Argument, may plainly ſee that the 
whole Force of it lies in his dropping the 
Words, not many Days hence, which would 
have ſpoiled all, becauſe they reſtrain what 
Chriſt ſaid to his Diſciples only, and in his 
ſubſtituting Followers inſtead of Diſciples. For 
if, where he bid us Mark, we do but marl: 
this ſilly Fraud of his, we ſhall find the Con- 
cluſion we are to attend to, is no more than 
this, that She Diſciples of Chriſt were to be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghoſt not many Day: 
after. 

And what is this to the other Followers of 
Chriſt, or Quakers in particular. They have 
not ibis Baptiſm of the Holy Ghoft, for that wa: 
promiſed only to theſe Diſciples, and they do 
not pretend to any other; therefore they have 
not the Baptiſm of Chriſt in any Senſe : And 
then, according to his own Rule, as was ob- 

ſerve! 
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ſerved before, He that is not baptized with the 
Baptiſm of Chriſt (which the Quakers are not) 


7s not a true Chriſtian, although in Words he may 


profeſs Chriſt (as the Quakers do.) So that in 
ſhort this poor Man, becauſe he was told the 
Clergy had faid, that the Quakers were 6 Chri- 
ſtians, has wrote them 2 Letter really to prove 
the Thing which they were reported to have 


ſaid. 
But notwithſtanding they kive ſaid Nothing 
but what he himſelf hath verified in Publick, yet 


he muſt have his Fling at them, for being in 


other Reſpects falſe Teachers, p. 12. and re- 


ceiving, which is moſt abominable, both Titles 
and Titles from Man. 


THE Apoſtles (faith he, p. 11.) preached 


Chriſt freely without Money or Tithes ; not for 


filthy Lucre's Sake, as ſome wow do. They were 
Men of great Simplicity and Seif-densal, ſome of 


them poor Fiſhermen to their Trades. They were 
not Lovers of flattering Titles, ſuch as my Lord, 


Doctor of Divinity, Maſter of Arts, &c. which 
. thoſe now a- Days, who would be accounted the 
8 Miniſters of Chriſt, receive from Man. 


Whether the Clergy of the Church of 
England, or the Quakers (who look upon 
C 4 them elves 
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themſelves to be the only true Succeſſors of 
the Apoſtles) do preach, all Circumſtances 
conſidered, molt like the Apoſtles, is fully ex- 
amined in a Book intitled, Chriſtianity no En- 
thuſiaſm (in Anſwer to Thomas Elrbccd) Chap. 
3. Where the Author proves the Quakers 70 be 
very unlike the Apotlcs in ſeveral Inſtances, 


Allo in Francis Bugg his Chrijizan Miniſtry of 


the Church of England, diſtinguiſted from the 
Aiticbriſtian Minifry of the Quakers, being a 
Reply to their Letter to the Clergy 4 Norfolk 
and Suffolk, London 1699, P. 1 18. 
where he runs a Compariſon between the 
Doctrines of the one and of the other; to 
which the Reader is referred, if he wants Satis- 
faction. All that ſhall be remarked here is, 
That the only Pretence the Quakers can have 
of preaching like tne Apoſtles, muſt be from 
two Circumſtances, where there is an acciden- 
tal Similitude, in that they preach the Goſpel 

iu heut Money or Tithes, and without having 
had any proper Education to fit them tor ſo 
Great a Work, 


But it muſt be remember'd, that this Semb- 


Jance (ſuch as it is) between them, who in al! 


other Reſpects are as unlike as poſſible, is no 
Manner 
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of Credit to the Quakers, and at the ſame 
Time no Kind of Diſparagement of the Apo- 
ſtles; whoſe Wants were abundantly ſupplied 
by the Churches, and whoſe Deficiency in 
Learning (or other Qualifications neceſſary to 
recommend them to the World) incident to 
their former Way of Life, was amply made 
up by ſupernatural Gifts and Powers, whereby 


they, who were but Fiſhermen by Trade, were 


enabled to dictate both to the learned Scribe 
and Philoſopher. But how Goth it follow 
from hence, that Weavers, Pedlars, and N ool- 
combers, who pretending a Call from the Spirit, 
{et up for Apoſtolical Preachers, are Succeſſors 
of the Apoſtles, or like them in their Charac- 
ters? To preach Chriſt truly, though wth 
Money and Tithes,. is much nearer the Apoſto- 
lick Pattern, than to preach him falfly and ig- 
norantly without them. And what would become 
of us, if it were not for thoſe Lords, Doctor, 


Divinity, and Meoſters of Arts, who preſerve 


ſound Learning in the World, and guard Men 
from the Doctrines of (Enthuſiaſts (who would 
be accounted the Miniſters of Chriſt) and ſup- 
port good Senſe, and the true Interpretation 


of 
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of the Scriptures, againſt Nonſenſe, and the 
Chimeras of Ignorance ? 

How flattering ſoever theſe Titles may ſeem 
to poor Handicraftſmen, who know not why 


or wherefore they arg beſtowed, yet they are 


very conſiſtent with the Simplicity and Self-de- 
nial of the Goſpel, and are Titles uſually 
born with leſs Pride and Oſtentation, than the 
Qaakers ſeem guilty of in their affected Sin- 
gularities. 

In fine, to diſmiſs the Letter-writer with a 
little friendly Advice, let him conſider, that 
Times are not now as they were in the Apoſtle: 
Days, nor is there any Perſon now living to be 
compared with them. The beſt Method we 
can take to be like them, is to obſerve punctu- 
ally their Directions; one of which, of great 
Conſequence to the Publick, is, That as God 
hath diſtributed to every Man, as he hath called 
every Man, fo let him wall and abide therein— 


not intruding into Things which he hath not ſeen, 


vainly puffed up in his fleſhly Mind—but ſtudy- 
ing to be quiet, and to do his own Buſineſs. Fur 


God is not the Author of Confiſion, but of 
Peace. 
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- Let the Quakers then keep to their Shop- 
Boards, and to their Looms, &c. and mind 
their ſeveral Occupations, and not aſpire to 
T hings above their Reach, and beyond their 
Sphere, deſiring to be Teachers of the Law, and 
get neither underflanding what they ſay, nor where- 
of they affirm. Let them be juſt in their Deal- 
ings, peaceable in their Lives, and, as much 
as they pleaſe, /ilent in their Meetings; for 
Silence in Matters of Religion is always ſafeſt, 
and beſt becoming thoſe who know the leaſt 
of it. However, let them be /ilent at leaſt 
out of their Aſſemblies, and not publiſh their 
Folly to the World. Above all, let them not 
lay Claim to the Privileges of Maſters of Arts, 


and Doctors of Divinity, when they diſclaim 


and abhor zhoſe Titles; nor pretend a Right 
to be Teachers in Theology, when they have 10 


Characlers of Education upon them, to denote 
their Capacity of being ſo. 

theſe Styles is as much beyond their Attainments, 
as it is above their Scorn : And they cannot with | 
to be farther from the Honour of them, than 
«they are in Reality from deſerving them. 


The Credit of 


And as to the Pedlar, who took upon him 
to deliver this Letter to ſome of the Clergy 
of 
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of Northumberland, let him know, that if he 
burdens his Pack with Arguments and diſtinc- 
tions, or any Kind of Book-learning, he will 
ſoon make it too heavy for his Shoulders ; he 


is not fit for this Buſineſs, neither hath he Li- 
cenſe to vend ſuch Wares, 

THE Ad of Toleration will not authorize 
him to carry about Challenges in controverted 
Points of Religion. Let him therefore for the 
future meddle no further 2th the Clergy of this 
County, than only to carry them Holland for 
their Shirts, and Cambrick for their Bands; 
and be content with ſuch Buſineſs as he was 


bred to. And let him be more juſt and fair 


in his Pedling-Trade, than his Friend the Let- 
ter-writer is in his Quotations ; for if he doth 
not come more honeſtly by his Goods, than 
the other hath done by his Paſſages out of Bi- 
ſhop Taylor, and ſhould preſume to impoſe 
upon his Cuſtomers wth ſtolen Remnants, as 
the other hath upon his Readers, if he be not 
quite ſo eaſily detected, yet he may be ſure, 


- when ever he is found out, to be moſt ſevere- 


ly corrected, ! 
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ARERYL to a Pamphlet, entitled, 
The ProTEsTanT FLAIL; or, A 
Defence (grounded upon Scripture) 
of a Letter 10 the Clergy of Nor- 
thumberland. In further Vindica- 
tion of Biſhop Taylor; and in Juſti- 
fication of certain Remarks pon 
the ſaid LsTTeR, formerly Publiſh- 
ed. Firſt printed in 1735. 


—_—__ 


T HE 


RN FA E. 


HE Author of The Proteſtant Hlail 
ſets forth in his Preface, that © AP. 3. 
« certain Perſon in the North of England, be- 
ing convinced in his Judgment, that ſprink- 
ling Infants with Water, was not the Bap- 
tiſm of Chriſt, &c. writ and publiſhed a 


4 


« 


Lad 


_* ſhort Letter, addreſſing himſelf to the Clergy 


* of the Church of England in the County 
« of Northumberland,” &c. And all that be 


requeſted 
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requeſted (as this Author acquaints us in his * 
firſt Chapter, p. 3.) was, that they would 
| aſſign the Scripture Reaſons for the Practice of ( 
| TInfant-Baptiſm ; as if his Letter had been, 
properly, an Addreſs, or a Requeſt, to the | 
Clergy, to be better informed, if he was 
miſtaken in his Judgment, in ſo material 2 
Point. 
And had this been really the Caſe, the Let- 
|| ter-writer would have been treated with great | 
Tenderneſs, and perhaps might have found 1 
full Satisfaction too from his Enquiry. But { 
i his Conduct and Temper were of another | 
N Kind. Inſtead of addreſſing the Clergy like «© 
{ſerious Man, he openly challenged them (p. 3.) © 
and called upon the moſt Learned and Wiſe among 
them (p. 6.) to prove what he demanded of 
them; for, he ſays, he doth not love to pin bi. 
Foith upon their Sleeves (p. 6.) He charged e 
them, abſurdly enough, vt unchriſtiamiing 
the Quakers jor denying Boptiſm to Infants (p. 4.) l 
and for that Cauſe only (p. 5.) With being ji d. 
and uncharitable in doing fo (p. 3.) highly unjui ® 
in it (p. 7.) He repreſented them as falſe M:- 
nifters (p. 12.) obo preach Chriſt for filthy Lu- 
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would be accounted the Miniſters of Chriſt (p. 11.) 


He treated the Adminiſtration of Baptiſm accor- 
ding to the Uſage of the Catholick Church, 
with great Scorn and Petulance throughout 
his Letter; and concluded, hat they who know 
the Baptiſm of Chriſt by Experience, will not 
ſuffer themſelves to be impes'd upon by the Igno- 
rance or Tricks of deſigning Men, who make a 
Gain of Godlineſs (p. 12.) To this he addeda 


31 


Paſlſcript, wherein he introduced a very leai- P 12, 14, 


ned Man, and a great Ornament o Church, 
ſpeaking partly like an 4A.abafprije, aud partly 
like a Quaker. | 

The Piece thus dreſſed out and finiſhed, he 
cauſed to be privately printed, and then he 
went about diſtributing it in Northumberland 
among the People. 
And this the Author of the Fla:! thinks 
ought to have been looked upon by the Clergy 
as an Addreſs, or a Requeſt to them, And per- 
haps he takes it to be a decent and modeſt one 
too. But they muſt have been more ignorant 
and undiſcerning than the Lei:cr-writer repre- 


ſents them, if they could have been of this 
Author's Opinion. 
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However, what gave the greateſt Offenc: 
to as many as were ſenſible of the Abuſe, wi 
the injurious Treatment of Bithop Taylor i 


the Poſtſcript, which occaſioned the Public: 
tion of a little Piece, entitled, A Vindzcot:r 


of Biſhop Taylor, &c. to which were added 
few Strictures upon the Lezter itſelf, as : 
ſhort, but ſeaſonable Reprehenſion of tl: 
Writer of it, for falling foul on the Clergy c 
a whole County, without any Provocation th: 
appeared, and who were as undeſerving ſuc. 
Uſage (at leaſt in the Vindicator's Opinion) 
any Body of Paſtors in this or any other King 
dom. This Reply (if a few flight Remark 
may be called fo) though it had nothing eithe 
of that Learning or Wiſdom which the Letter 
writer called for (for that had been treatin 
him too much out of his own Way) yet 


had Significancy enough to do his Bufine! 


and to ſhew that his Zeal as much outſtrip 


his Knowledge, as it ſpoiled his Manners; an 


that although he wrote with as great Aſſuranc 


and Sufficiency, yet he was ſo far from unde: 


ſtanding what he was writing about, that! 
own Way of Arguing terminated in thoſe ver 
Concluſions which he had been chirging't tl 
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Clergy with as their own, and cenſuring as 


falſe and uncharitable. 


This happened to have ſo good an Effect up- 


on the Letter-writer, that nothing more hath 
been fince heard either of his writin g or diſper- 


ſing Books; and his Indiſcretion as well as his 
Letter were in a fair Way of being forgotten, 


had not a third Perſon come at length with a 


long Flazl, threatning to chaſtiſe the Vindicator 


for his poor Penny Pamphlet, and to defend and 


patronize the Letter-w7riter. 


Indeed he fairly 
tells us the Reaſon why he intereſts himſelf in 
this Matter. It ſeems he himſelf was deeply 


concerned in the molt material Point which 
related to Biſhop Taylor, and upon which the 
Vindicator had been molt ſevere. 


For he ſays, 
in Page the fifth of his Preface, that “Ae 
«* Author of the Letter, conſcious of his cwn In- 


e nocence, and far from deſigning any thing that 
das unfair by the Quotation, not having the 
* Brfhep's Book by him, let a Friend of his, 
* from whoſe Writings be had talen it, fee in 
.* cobat manner be was attacked, who thereupon 
+ * promiſed to clear him of the unjuſt Aſperſions 
aich that Writer had caſt upon him,” 


*Por. Jt: D Since 
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Since then our Author owns that theſe Quo- 
tations were taken from bis own Writings, it is 
but juſt to clear the Letter-writer (who relied 
upon his Credit and Fidelity) of ſo much of 
the Charge as he appears to have incurr'd by 
taking what he did upon Truſt. Only let this 
be remember'd, that till this Difcovery was 
made, the Letter-toriter, like all thoſe who re- 
port Scandal, was juſtly chargeable with the 
Injury done to the Biſhop's Memory, till he 


gave up his Author, or his Author, as in this 


Caſe, voluntarily took the Accuſation upon 
himſelf. And from this Time the Letter-ww7i- 


ter might have been acquitted of any fraudu- 


lent Deſigns in his Pgſiſcript, had not this Ad- 
vocate for him miſmanaged his Cauſe, and in 
pleading it, confeſſed his Client guilty ; as will 


be ſeen, when we come to examine his pre- 


tended Defence in the firſt Chapter. So that 
from the inconſiſtent Accounts which are given, 
there and here, it becomes hard to diſcover 
which of them was the Principal, or chief 
Agent, and which an Acceſſory, or the Inſtru- 
ment in this Affair. But they ſhare the whole 
Accuſation between them, and muſt make the 
beſtof it, And how well our Author clears ci- 


ther 
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ther himſelf or the other in this Cauſe, will be 


ſeen hereafter. 

In the mean time, as to what he ſays a lit- 
tle further, in his Preface, of the Vindicator's 
having treated rhe Letter-writer in an ungen- 


« tJeman-lize manner, and with great Scorn and 


« Contempt, bidding him, For the future, to 
« meddle no farther with the Clergy of that 
County, than to carry them Holland for 


their Shirts, and Cambrick for their Bands, 


« and be content with ſuch Buſineſs as he was 
e bred to;” had he but likewiſe added (as he 
ſhould have done merely for Illuſtration ſake) 


that the Le!ter-2o71ter was a Country Pediar, 


the Advice, which was given him as conſi- 


dered expreſſly der {hat Capacity, might not 77d. 
have ſeem'd fo unſcaſonable, or the Language 2 


ſo unbecoming. It cannot, ſurely, be an un- 


handſome Treatment of any Man, to adviſe 
him to mind bis own 5 rade and Calling, and 


to take heed leſt he expoſe and hurt himſelf by 


meddling wirh ſucli Things as are out of his 


Road. A Pedlar, conſidered in his own pro- 
per Buſineſs, is as far from deſerving Contempt, 
and as far from meeting with it among Men 


6; Senſe and Manners, as any other Perſon. 


D 2 And 
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And yet, a Pedlar in Controverſy, or a Pedlar 
in Print, may happen to make a very indiffe- 
rent Figure; and, confidered as a Writer, be 
as low as tis poſſible for a Man to ſink in the 
Eſteem of all ſenſible Judges. Nor is there 


any Way of helping this, if ſuch Perſons 


(whether Pedlars or no) as know not the right 


Side of an Argument from the wrong Side, will 
needs ſet up for Diſputants and Controvertiſts. 
They will not be treated like Gentlemen and 
Scholars, as our Author ſeems to expect his 
Friend ſhould have been treated ; but they will 
be uſed, as all ſuch Writers are, with that 
Diſeſteem which they unneceſſarily bring upon 
themſelves. The kindeſt Service that can be 
done them, when they will not receive Inſtruc- 
tion, is to give them ſuch friendly Correction, 
as may be likely to preferve them from all ſuch 
Attempts for the future as will only draw upon 
them Scorn and Contempt. For, as was ſaid 


above, it is impoſſible any Writer ſhould eſcape 
theſe, who will boldly venture to fþeak upon 


Subjects upon which he hath not yet lear- 


ned to think. 
The Reaſon given at the Concluſion of the 


p. 7 Prof, Preface, why tlis Defence of our Author's is 


entitled 
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entitled the Preteftant Flail (for it is uſual with 


the 2yakers to call their Books by ſuch Names 


as require an Interpretation) is pretty remark- 
able. 

« Knowing, ſays he, bow ſucceſsfully they 
« (viz. ſome of our firſt Reformers and Proteſ- 
« tants) being deſtitute of Academical Learning, 
« defended their Tencts with the BIBLE ; ve alſo, 
« truſling only to that Weapon in this Defence, 


have therefore call'd it the PROTESTANT 


4% FLAIL.” | 

But he ſhould have told us what Reformers 
he means, for we know of none that merited, 
or were dignified by that Name, but ſuch as 


were Men of ſound Learning, who had been 


trained up in Schools and Academies; to whoſe 


acquired Accompliſhments, as well as Honeſty 
and natural Parts, we owe, under God, the 


Proteſiaut Name and Profeſſion. The R- 
ration of good Literature was one of the prin- 


cCipal Means of bringing on the Reformation of 


the Church, as Ignorance, the Mother of Error, 


had been one of the principal Means of carrying 


Superſtition and Tyranny to that Height in the 
Church of Rome. So that, in all human Pro- 
bability, with out the Help of Academical Learn- 
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ing, which the Quakers ſo much diſparage, 
there had been no Reformation at all, or at 
leaſt no better than appeared in theſe King- 
doms in the laſt Century, For then, it is 
true, there aroſe a Sett of Reformers, and 
among them the 2Qzaters (if our Author means 
them by this Obſervation) who were wholly 
deſtitute both of Academical and other Kinds 
of Learning. And what Uſe they made of 
their B:b/-5 without it, we leave to be deter- 
mined by ail who are converſant in their 
Books. 

However, he conceives from hence, that 
the Bible, in illiterate Hands, is not unfitly 
compared to, or repreſented by a Hail. Why 
he pitches upon this Inſtrument in particular, 
or this /Yeapon (as he is pleaſed to call it) he 
doth not inform us. But this we know, that 
the Flail is an Inflrument which doth of all 
others require ſome Art and Skill to wield and 
manage it right, and that it threatens the 
Chaſtiſement of the Perſon who handles it 
awkwardly and without Experience. 

Whether, therefore, this be a happy, or 
an unlucky Conceit of our Author's, let others 
judge. His Fancy, by an unuſual Step, has 

miſtaken 
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tmiſtaken its Way into a pretty juſt Similitude, 


but it unfortunately recoils upon himſelf, and 
defeats his intended Application. So that his 
very Compariſon is a kind of Nail, which being 


anſkilfully managed, gives him an unexpected 


Blow. A bad Omen at the very entrance upon 
his Work; which ſo well anſwers its Title, 
with reſpe& to this unlucky Property of a Hail, 
that it had been more diſcreet in him never to 


have taken it in hand. 


But it will be much harder to find a Reafon 
{for he gives us none) ſor the other Part of thc 
Title of his Book, which 1s * or, A De- 
e fence of a Letter to the Clergy of Northum- 
<« berland : In Anfwer to a Pamphlet, entitled, 
* A Vindication of Biſhop Taylor, &c.” when, 


in Reality, he hath not defended any Part of the 
ſaid Letter, ſave one ſingle Paſſage, in which 


the Pedlar had produced a Quotation from & 
Friend (and moſt probably from this very Friend 
who had furniſhed him with the Materials for 


4 Poſiſcript :) Neither hath he ſo much as ex- 
amined the Vindicator's Remarks upon any other 
Part of be Letter, excepting the ſaid Paſſage, 
where he himſelf is ſuppoſed to be principally 


concerned: Which Part likewile the Vindica- 
* a : D 4 Fo. 
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tor had only glanced upon, as being a Citation 
for which the Leiter- writer ſeemed not alto- 
gether reſponſible. So that our Author, in- 
ſtead of defending the Letter (as his Running- 
Title would make one believe) doth only at- 
tempt to defend a particular Citation in it; in 
which neither the Letter-2oriter, nor the Vin- 
dicator, are much concerned. And he entire- 
ly drops the poor Pedlar, whom he leaves to 
anſwer for all the reſt himſelf, 
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CHAP. I. 
REPLY 70 Chap. I. of be Flail. 


N the Vindication of Biſhop Taylor from the 
injurious Mi ſrepreſentation of him by the 
Author of a Letter, &c. it was ſhewn, to make 
the Title good, that all the Paſſages brought 
together in the Poſtſcript to the ſaid Letter, 
were taken out of the Biſhop's Anabaptiſt Plea, Yird. p. 6. 
which is Part of his Dz:/courſe upon the Liberty 
F Prophecy; ——that in writing that Plea, he 
profeſſedly perſonated an Anabaptiſt; — that p. 7. 
at the End of the ſaid Plea, he had refuted 
all thoſe W which he himſelf had ad- . 
0 vanced 


LY 
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vanced in that Cauſe; that theſe ſever?! 
Vid. P. 8. Paſſages were quoted, or by the manner of 
Quotation were repreſented in the ſaid Potſcript, 
not only as his Yords (for it is allowed they 
were ſo) but as his real Sentiments upon the 
Subject treated of ;—— that the leaving theſe 
Paſſages naked and defenoeleſs, without any 


Explanation or Gloſs to aſcertain the true Drift 


and Meaning of them, nay, without the leaſt 
Intimation given how he came to uſe ſuch 
kind of Arguments, or deliver ſuch kind of 
» 5s. Doctrine, was putting 2 downright Cheat upon 
the Reader; and ſuch as could not be diſcove- 
red, and perhaps would not be ſuſpected by 
thoſe who were wholly unacquainted with 74 
Biſhop's Polemical Works, as moſt of thoſe 
Perſons might be ſuppoſed to be, among whom 
this Letter was diſtributed.— That therefore 
p.;; this Manner of Quoting was greatly prejudicial 
to that learned Man's Character; was a Piece of 


unuſual Fraud practiſed upon the candid Rea- 
11. der; and ſhewed, in the Letter-writer, a ſtame- 


ful Want of Honeſty and Ingenutty, 


This was the Charge; at which our Author | 

is much diſguſted, . But the Queſtion is, whe- 
ther the Vindicator did not make it good, by | | 
1 letting 


rel ſetting the References out of the Biſhop's Liber- 


of 
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ty of Prophecy in ſuch a Light, that it evident- 
ly appears from thence, that the Paſſages in 
the Poſiſcript, though they are the Biſhop's 
own Words, yet they were not bis Sentiments 
upon Infant-Baptiſm, but the Sentiments of 
that S2 which he all along oppoſed. 


In anſwer to this, the Author of the Hail 


ton that is not true, and another which the Vin- 
Acator would be hard ſet to prove, were he put 


10 it. 
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favs, the Vindicator's Charge contains one Aſſer- Flail, p 4. 


The falſe Aſſertion is, His ſaying that they. 4, 5. 


Paſſages are taken out of Biſhop Taylor's Pole- 
mical Works ; whereas neither the Letter-writer, 
nor bis Friend from whoſe Writings the Paſſa- 
Je were taken, ever ſaw or heard of thoſe Works 
to their Knowledge, till the Vindicator told them 
of Biſhop Taylor's noble Collection of Polemical 
Diſcourſes publiſhed in Folio, Lond. 1674. 

If indeed the Vindicator had affirmed, that 


| the Paſſages were taken out of that Edition 


which he himſelf made uſe of, he might have 


aid a Thing untrue, according to the Account 
now given. 


But he aſſerted no more than 


Mo, -bs, 


| 7 vat they were taken out of the Biſhop's Polemical bind. p. 5. 


LUS 
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Works. One of which is this very Book that 


they themſelves own the Paſſages to have been 


taken from. And it was as much Polemica] 
in the firſt Publication of it, as in the later 
Editions : equally ſo, whether printed in Quar- 
to, or in Folio. But our learned Author ſeem: 
to take for granted, it never commenced Pole. 
mical till it was publiſhed in the large Collec- 
tion of his Controverſial Works in 1674. And 


thus he hath ventured to charge the Vindicator _ 
with a Falſhood for want of a little of that Aca. 
demical Learning which he deſpiſes, as uſeleſs; 
for had he but known what Polemical meant, 
he could not have committed ſo groſs a Mi., 


take. | 
He might with as much Juſtice have char- 


ged the Untruth on Account of another Circum- 


ſtance which the Vindicalor was ignorant of, 
but which is now diſcovered, vig. that zhe/: 


Paſſages were not taken by the Letter-write: 
out of any Edition of Biſhop Taylor, but „ron 5 
Flail, p.4-the Writings of a Friend; that Friend who 


Pref to the : | T | 
Flail, p. 5. promiſed, and now undertakes fo. clear him fran] 


all Aſperſion caſt upon him on that Account. 


Tail, p.. The other Aſſertion, which he thinks tht 


Vindicator would be hard ſet to prove, urn] 
| | * 
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But ſurely the Biſhop's Anſwer, given in 
his own Perſon and proper Character to thoſe 


Arguments which he had befote offered under 
the Perſonage or fictious Character of an Ana- 


baptiſt, may be juſtly deemed to contain his 


ſtanding and avowed Sentitnents ; unleſs we 


will ſuppoſe him always to have a Maſk on, 
and to write under ſuch perpetual Diſguiſe, 


that we cannot know when he ſpeaks his own 
Mind, and when he only as a Part. 
But how vill the Vindicator prove that Biſhop Pai, p 


Taylor did not hold and approve in his Judgment, 
of thoſe Arguments which he has advanced in [is 
Plea againſt Infant-Baptiſin, wher be fit pub- 
liſhed them to the World. 


This is juſt like the Letter-writer's Challenge 
+ to the Clergy of Northumberland, to prove that 
tbe Quakers do not believe the Baptiſm of Chriſt te 5. . 
4 fully and ſincerely as any Chriſtian ever did. 


Such abſurd Challenges and Queſtions de- 
ſerve no Anſwer. Yet our Author ſhall have 


all the Satisfaction that can poſſibly be given 
him, vig. as ſtrong a Proof for the Thing 
a 
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be put to it, is, that Biſhop Taylor's Authority Vind. p. 6. 
is vouched, and his Teſtimony produced, for Doc- 


trines which he never held. 
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he requires, as the Thing itſelf is capable of Ar 
And it is thus: Biſhop Tay/or drew up hi th 
Scheme of Plea for the Infant-Baptiſts as im # 
partially and fully as he did that for the Am. 

baptiſts. He could not hold and approve in a 
his Judgment the Arguments on both Side dh 
which are contradictory to each other. Th ge 
Queſtion then is, which of them he appearet pf 
to approve, en he firſt publiſhed them to th bf 
Werld. To this we anſwer, firſt, that he gar ll 
ſufficient Intimations in the Work itſelf, th: Þll 
he was far from thinking with the Anabaptiſts be 
for he ſays, The Anabaptiſts have been encoura. 0 
ged in their Error more by the accidental Advar: Ji 
tages given them by the Weakneſs of thoſe Argu & 6 
ments that have been brought againſt them, tha! 40 
by any Truth of their Cauſe, or Excellency i \ 
their Wit. Dr Hammond, who wrote an Anl. | 
wer to the Anabaptiſts Plea before Bithoy * 
Taylor replied to his own Objections, quote! | 
this very Sentence, and conſents to the Trut!| * 
of the Obſervation ; and it was very plain hi | 
judged from thence, and ſo might any intell:: ; 
gent Reader, that Biſhop Taylor did not hol * . 
and approve in his Judgment thoſe Argument 2 
which he had advanced againſt the Doctrine ſe 
$5 
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of and Practice of his own Church. 2. Though 
bi the Biſhop had given no ſuch Intimation of 
im. his own Sentiments, but had left the Argu- 
nz. ments on both Sides to their own Weight, 
en _gyithout the leaſt Suggeſtion that he preferred 
ide dhe one Sort in his private Opinion to the other; 
Th: pet if we will ſuppoſe him to have approved 
aret pf either, we muſt ſuppoſe that he approved 
0 th of thoſe which made for the Doctrine he at 
gau All Times profeſſed, and for the Practice he at 
thy all Times eſpouſed and defended, as far as can 
it; be learned from all his other Writings :. Not 
8 t0 mention his own Declaration, when he pub- 
wan Jiſhed his Anſwer to his own Arguments in 
1785 3657. that He therefore choſe to do ſo, becauſe 
Fl ell Men would not underſtand his Purpoſe, or 

ins his Meaning innocent, unleſs he anſwered 


cy 01 1 | 
An the Arguments which le had made or gatbered. 


ifho! Jt therefore he knew his own Mind, if he was 


uote conſcious of his own Meaning and Deſign in 
Trutb fit publiſhing his Anabaptiſis Plea, he was 
un bi At of that Opinion, that our Author inſinuates 


ntell“ he 


t Holi] 
mend Helicv eis. 


Tur Diſcourſes, one concerning Baptiſim, the oller 


8 rinel qencerning Infant: Bapti/n In Biſhop Tapler's Life of CE, Fol. 
"AS $51 e 
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a Or . b | | 
® The Confiaeration of the Church in bapti ing the Children of 
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he held, and puts us upon proving that he dt 
not hold. 

He aſks further, * How will the Vindica » 
© tor reconcile his (Dr Taylor's) publiſhing » | 
« what Dr Hammond ſays is the moſt dil. 
gent Collection, and the moſt exact Scheme j \ ' 
« Arguments againſt Infant-Baptiſm that li 
« bad ever met with, and let them lie” (be 
means, with letting them lie) * fix or ſeva 1 


- 


A 


© Years unanſwered ?“ 

Suppoſing we cannot find what were hi # 
Reaſons or Motives for this, will it follow tha 
he was all that Time in the Anabaptiſis Per 
ſuaſion concerning Infant-Baptiſm? Or tha # © 
when he wrote his Anſwer at laſt to his ow: t 
Arguments, he had either changed his Mind # * 
or concealed it, and ſpake contrary to it?! 1 It 
neither of theſe Things can be concluded fron F 
his Delay in vindicating himſelf ſo early as os * 
Author thinks he ought to have done, « * 
what Uſe is it, in the preſent Diſpute, to en tn 
quire what might be his Reafons for not do 15 
ing it ſooner? We may be ſure he had li ®,, 
Reafons, and no doubt they were good once P. 

but whether they were or no, yet his Vindy bs 
cation of himſelf, when it did come fortl} G. 


AS! 0 P 
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was ſo full and fo ſatisfactory, that it made 


Amends for his Delay in publiſhing it; and 
ought in Reaſon. to put a Stop to all Cenſures 


of him on that Head, as well as to all Sugeſ- 


tions of his ever having been in contrary Sen- 
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Our Author © thinks that the Excuſe that Dr p 7. 


A 


13 


Wall has made for him“ is greatly derogatory 
+ © of his Character, and contrary to the very 
 « Deſign of his writing and publiſhing that 
4 © Treatiſe.” Let him therefore hear another 
+ Account given by other Writers*; viz, That 
the Nature and Deſign of Dr Taylor's Diſcourſe 
en the Liberty of Prophecying, being to ſhew 
that ſome Diverſity of Opinions might be tole- 


\ timents. 
. 
2 
N 


: 

«i 

rated in the Church, he was led to exemplify, 
in a great many Particulars, how eafily, and 

F 

} 
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b Hiſt. of Infant- Baptiſm, Part IT, 
Editus eſt ab eo Liber qui inſcriptus erat De Libertate Prophe- 


| * tandi. In eo id pracipue agebat ut oflenderet ferendam efſe in Fecle- 


4 fa guandam opinionum diverſitatem. Qued ut omnibus perſuaderet, 


, explicabat pluribus guam difficilis efjet Feritatis indagandæ Ratio, 


| ® quamque facile Homines in wvarios Errores laberentur ; multaſque 
præterea argumentorum ſpecies adducebat, quibus aiebat illos et decipt 
vÞ , Foe et ſolere. Hic itaque ſæpe Wiſputat, non que iþſe ſentiat, ſed 
uo optime modo aliorum errores excuſari queant. Reſp. Rob. 
| + Grovii ad lib. qui inſcrib. Celeuſma. Lond. 1680. (War. 
p 89, | 
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by what Sort of Arguments, Men were apt to 
be unwarily ſeduced into Error; and that in 
doing this, he did not ſo much declare what 
he himſelf thought of thoſe Arguments, as he 
did endeavour to ſhew in how plauſible a Light 
they might be ſet, that he might thereby plead 
ſome kind of Excuſe for thoſe who were be- 
trayed by their ſeeming Probability into errone- 
ous Opinions and Doctrines. But in doing 


this, he was not unmindful of the Rule he had 


taken from G. Nazzenzen*, Never to write for 
Peace ſake to the Detriment of found Doctrine, 
but ſtill he had prepared*® his Ted ®xpuaxcy ; 
or, An Antidote to prevent any dangerous 
« Effects of his Diſcourſe. For the judicious 
0 Reader may perceive ſuch a Reſerve (though 
*« it lie in Ambuſcade, and is compacted in 2 
* narrow Compals) as may eafily rout thoſe 
% Troops which began too ſoon to cry Victory, 
„and thought of nothing elſe but dividing 
«© the Spoil.“ 


Now 


d Nen fludemas pact in detrimentam were doftringe. Biſhos 
fe;lr's Epiſt. Dedicat. before the Liberty of Preph. 


© See Ant. a Wood's Athena Oxen. under Taylor; and 7 


Long's Preface to Mr Hale's Treatiſe of Schijm. 


„ % wa "REY! 


«« 


Biſhop 
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Now if this Account be the true one (and 
our Author, to uſe his own Words, would be 


hard fet to prove it not fo, were be put to it) 


there is no Difficulty in the Things which he 
puts The Vindicator upon reconciling. 
And when all is done, the Biſhop ſet forth 


an Anſwer to his own Objections, before the 


Time that our Author fuppoſes. For though 
indeed it was no leſs than ten Years from his 


firſt publithing his Lfberty cf Prophecying to 


his incerting and annexing his Antwets to his 


Anabaptiſis Plea, which he did in 1657; yet 
he had publiſhed the Subſtance of thoſe An- 
ſwers as early as 1652, in his Treatiſe, called 
The Confideration of the Church in Baptiging the 


| Chiliren of Believers, Quarto; and again, in 


1053, in his Diſcourſe concerning Infant-Bupe 


tiſm, in the Life of Chriſt, Fol. p. 184. 


There is one Thing more which our Author 
has to object to the Yindicator in the beginning 
of his ſecond Chapter, p. 18. which may be 
molt properly replied to here. And that 1s, 
that in the Vindication, though « be placed the 


_* Anſwers which he found in the Bi oþ's Pole- 


E 2 mical 


t See Ant, a WW: 1 Aten. Oxen. 
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mical Works ouer-againſt ſome of the Paſſa- 
« ges quoted in the Poſtſcript in a Column or 
« re, yet he hath omitted placing an Anſwer to 
« a Paſſage which, to a Quaker, ts the moſt 
material of all, becauſe it contains a ſtrong 
« Argument againſt Infant- Baptiſm, and alſs 
an excellent Plea for the = Spirit's Bap- 
« fiſin. 

Neither the Paſſage nor the Anſwer to it 
were ſet down in the Vindication, for Brevity's 
Sake; but the very Section and Page where 
the Anſwer was to be found, were expreſſly 
referr'd to, in theſe Words, The reſt of this 


4 


La, 


** 


0 


A 


Quotation anſwered, Ad Num. 18. p. 1059. 
And had our Author taken the ſmall Pains of 


conſulting the Biſbop's Polemical Works of 1674, 


referr'd to, he would there have found what | 
he pretends to want, and would have prevented | 
his falling into ſo groundleſs a Cavil. But be- 


cauſe he thinks the Paſſage is fo material in 
the Eyes of tbe Quakers, and that it contains 


fo excellent a Plea for the Baptiſm of the Hh 
Ghoſt, which is a Point he lays ſo great a Stref | 
upon, and urges ſo frequently in his two | 


following Chapters; therefore he ſhall have 
the Anſwer from Biſhop Taylor placed (as 


ths 


N 


* 


Jews, 
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The Quotation in the 
Poſtſcript from Bi- 
ſhop Taylor per ſona- 
ting the Anabaptiſt. 

It was an Excellen- 

cy of our bleſſed Sa- 


viour's Office, that he 


baptizes all that come 
to him with the Holy 


Ghoſt and with Fire:, 


For ſo St Jobn, pre- 
ferring Chriſt's Miſſi- 
on and Office before 
his own, tells the 
not Chriſt's 
Diſciples, that Chriſt 
ſhould baptize them 
with Fire, and the 


Holy Spirit ; that is, 
all that come to him, as 
Jobn the Baptiſt did 
with Water ; for ſo lies 
the Antitheſis. 


the former were in the Vindication) over- 
ga againſt the Objection. 


Quotation from Biſhop 
Taylor, refuting his 
own Arguments for 
the Anabaptiſts. 


This Place was veri- 


fied in the latter and 
firſt Signification of it, 
and ſo did relate to the 


miraculous Deſcent of 


the Holy Gboſi in the 


Likeneſs of Tongues 
of Fire. But this con- 
cerns not all for all 
were not ſo baptized, 

And whereas it is 
ſaid in the Objection, 
that the Baptiſt 7d 
not Chriſt's Diſciples, 
but the Fews, and that 
therefore it was inten- 


ded to relate to all; it 
was well obſerved, but 


to no Purpoſe; for 
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Chriſt at that Time had no Diſciples. But he 
told it to the Jes: and yet it does not follow 
that they ſnould a be baptized with the Holy 
Ghoſt and with Fire; but it is meant only, that 
that glorious Effect ſhould be to them a Sign 
of Chriſt's Eminency above him ; they ſhould 
ſee from him a Baptiſm greater than that of 


John, &C. 


And you may as 
well conciude, that 
Infants milt pals 
through the Fire as 
through the Water. 


* 


So that hence to 
argue, that we may 
as well conclude that 
Infants muſt alſo paſs 
through the Fire as 
through the Water, is 


a falſe Concluſion, inferr'd from no Premiſes: 
Becauſe this being only a Prophecy, and in- 
ferring no Duty, could neither concern Men 


or Children to any of the Purpoſes of their 


Argument, &c. 


And that we may 
not think this a Trick 
to elude the Preſſure 
cf the Place, Peter 
ays the ſame Thing. 
Vor when he ſaid that 

Baptiſm 


To this I reply, 
that when Water is 
taken excluſively to 
the Spirit, it is very 
true that it is not Va- 
ter that cleanies the 
Soul; 


8 


add 
- adds 
3 bl 
"4 
* 
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Baptiſm ſaves us, he 
by Way of 
Explication (not the 


+ waſhing of the Fleſh, 
but the Confidence of 
aà good Conſcience) plain- 


ly ſaying that it is not 
Mater, or the purtfy- 
ing of the Body, but 
the cleanſing of the 
Spirit that does that 
which is ſuppoſed to 


| be the Effect of Bap- 


tiſm. 


Soul; and the clean- 
ſing of the Body can- 


not {ave us. But who- 


ever urges the Neceſ- 


ſity of Baptiſm, urges 
it but as a neceſſary 
Sacrament or Inſtru- 


ment to convey or 


conſign the Spirit. 
And this they might 
with a little Obſerva- 
tion have learned; 


there being nothing 


more uſual in Diſcouſe 


than to deny the Ef- 


fect to the Inſtrument, when it is compared 


with the Principle, and yet not intend to deny 


it an inſtrumental! Efficiency. — So St Peter, 
it is not Water, but the Spirit, or which may 
come to one and the fame, not the waſhing the 
Filth of the Fleſh, but purifying the Conjetence 
that faves us, and yet neither the one nor the 
other are abſolutely excluded, but the Effect 
which is denied to the Inſtrument is attributed 
to the principal Cauſe ——But that Water alſo 
is in the miniſtry, and is not to be excluded 

E 4 from 
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from its Portion of the Work, appears by the 
Words of the Apoſtle, The liłe Figure where- 
unto, &c. viz. Baptiſm, as it is a Figure ſaves 
us in ſome Senſe or other; by Way of Mini- 
ſtry and inſtrumental Efficiency; by Con- 
junction and Conſolidation with the other 
but the Ceremony, the Figure, the Rite, 
the external Miniſtry muſt be in, or 
elſe his Words will in no Senſe be true, and 
could be made true by no Interpretation ; be- 
cauſe the Spirit may be the Thing figured, but 
can never be the Figure.] Taylor's Polemical 
Morks, Fol. Lond. 1674. p. 1059 and 1060. 
and the ſame in bis firſt Edition of the ſaid Col- 
lection, Lond. 1057. p. 579, 580. 


The Author of the Flail is of Opinion, that 


the Vindicator ought rather to have anſwered 
this Objection out of the Anabaptiſt Plea him- 


. ſelf, than to have made ſuch an Outcry about 


the Poſtſcript. But the Vindicator had no Oc- 


caſion to anſwer it, when he referr'd to ſo good 
an Anſwer as this is; and the better the An- 


an, 
ſwer is the greater Reaſon for the Outcry that 200 
was made about the Uſage of Biſhop Taylor in I Ba 
the Poſſcript. And our Author would have | e 
ſpent his Time much better, if, inſtead of at- Þ 7 


tempting 


* 
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| | | tempting to defend ſuch Uſage of that learned 
Man, he had ſeriouſly read and conſidered 
| © thoſe Anſwers that the Vindicator had referr'd 
' to, out of his Works; whereas it doth not ap- 
pear that he hath ſo much as conſulted either 


of the Editions of thoſe Works, from whence 
he might have had Satisfaction. 


ee 


AVING now cleared the Vindicator's 
Charge from the Exceptions that our 
Author has made to it, let us ſee, in the next 
Place, how he ſupports the Pedlar againſt it, 
and how he defends himſelf, ſo far as he is 
concerned in it. He tells us, in the firſt Place, 
that the Author of a Letter to the Clergy of Flail, p. 2. 
Northumberland profeſſes himſelf to be of the 
Number of thoſe to whom Biſhop Taylor's Argu- 
_ ments againſt Infant-Baptiſm have ſeem'd ſucceſs- 
fal and victorious (as Dr Hammond expreſſes it;) p. 3: 
and therefore ſelected ſuch Arguments out of thoſe 
which the Biſhop had advanced againſt Infant- 
n | Baptiſm, as he thought to his Purpoſe, and joi- 
0 ned them by @ Poſtſcript to his Letter, not ima- 
- || gining that by doing fo he had any ways abuſed 
8 bis 


58 ARE LV to the | 
his Readers. But howdoth this Account conſiſt w 

with what our Author twice tells us, of 7heſ; 4 
Paſſages being taken from the Writings of «a t 
ro p 4 Friend? How could the Pedlar. be of the W. 
. Number of theſe whom Dr Hammond ſpeaks of, 
as preferring Biſhop Taylor's Arguments on one 
Side of the Queſtion to thoſe on the other ge 
Side, when he had never read the Book him. he 

ſelf, but had only met with theſe Paſſage; to 
colleted out of it? Or how could he ſel bir 
ſuch Arguments as he thought to bis Purpiſ, Pe: 
much leſs how could he d:/cover Skill and ud. , 1 
ment in ſelecting (as it is ſaid, p. 19.) whe he 
theſe Excerpts were done to hand, and n hg 
Room was left for the Trial of his own Taft I tl 

and Judgment in the Matter? 7 
| Now which of theſe contrary Accounts 2: 1 
we to follow ? If the Pedlar was indeed deceiuiſ $94 
ed, relying upon the Authority of a Friend # #: 
and ſo unwittingly fell into this Snare, hf Tr 
doth that Friend here repreſent him as acting N- 
with his Eyes open, and upon his own Di] Ver 
cretion? If, on the other hand, the Pedlsþ4 N 
really knew what he did, and acted upon hi hen 
own Judgment, how can this Friend plead ſeſ Hint 
? of p. 5. him, that he did rot imagine that by fo doing unde 
bad any ways abuſed his Readers? Or that 


al 
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it wos conſcious of bis Innocence, aud far from do- 
| ging any thing that was unfair 1 in the Duvta- 
a Yon? Since whoever made theſe Excerpts, 


8 1 ith Defign to produce them as Bithop Taylor 8 
of, bentiments, (whether the Pedlar, or his Friend, 
one it matters not) could not but know that he was 
her. dealing unjuſtly with the Author from whom 


im. e took them, and unfairly with the Reader 
age; to whom he ofter'd them; unleſs. we ſuppoſe 
le him neither to read, think, nor write, as other 


77 q Woke do. 
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ade 1 He pleads, in the next Place, that theſe Paſ- p z. 


cha ges were barely cited out of Biſhop Taylor's Wri- 
3 nd Hugs. But this, inſtead of being an Excuſe, 
T aft: 5 the very Circumſtance of Us efairneſs and De- 
crit in the Quotations which the Author of 


d only cited the Biſhop's own Words, as they are 


cel 


Fail, p-. 5. 


ts a! 1 E oftſcript 1 IS charged with. Tis ſaid, He Pref. to the 


end} i be ſeen in bis Book, without any Comment or 


wh Poraphraſe upon them, except Thus far Biſhop 


-y Joylor, and ſays Biſhop Taylor 3 which are 


Di] Words commonly uſed at the Beginning or End of 


Peda g Wotation, But becauſe there is no Com- 
on hi ment or Paraphraſe, becauſe no Account, or 
cad ſeſ Hint is given to inform or advertiſe the Reader 


ging under what Character the Biſhop was then 


bat *F writin g. 


al £ 
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writing, therefore his Words are d:/guiſed in 
the Citation, by being let unexplained ; and 
therefore, they are not cited as they are toll 
ſeen in bis Book; for whoever ſees them there, 
will ſee their Meaning ; whoever ſees then 
in the Poſiſcript, will be apt to miſtake it. Nor | 
is the Matter helped, by ſaying that the Cita. 
tion was made in the ſame Words that are con. 
monly uſed at the Beginning or End of a Quota: Q 
tion; for though this is enough where an Au. i 


thor is cited ſpeaking his own Sentiments, f | 


. 


-" 


is commonly the Cafe ; yet where the Caſe i 4 
uncommon, it will require an uncommuot y 
Diſtinction: As, Thus ſaith Biſhop Taylor, per} 4 
ſonating an Anabaptiſt ; or, Thus far Biſbiſ ſhe 
Taylor, urging the Anabaptiſts Argument] h 
But, by our Author's Rule of fair citing, af por 
Atheiſt may quote Scripture thus, There is wh 
God, ſays the Pſalmiſt. Let us eat and drin was 
for To-morrow we die: Thus far St Paul. ral 

p-3- _ But he goes on: Had indeed the Author Bu, 
the Letter taken ſome of Biſhop Taylor's Woriſ ty « 
and ſuppreſſed others, in order to make the Biſigro 
ſay what he never meant, Why; hath H 
not done ſo? Hath he not taken ſome Paſſageſ Thi 
and ſuppreſſed others which were abſoluteſſ aid 

I, neceſſa 
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1 eceſſary to give Light to the Biſhop's Intention, 
d this in order to make him ſeem to ſay 
hat he never believed? And is not this the 
Fyery thing the Vindicator had repreſented as 
| Tiſhoneſt and difingenuous? 
Or had he put a different Gloſs or Conſtruction 
ita upon his Expreſſions than what they naturally im- 
t. — Why, hath he not, by putting 10 
wota: Gloſs, in Effect put a different Conſtruction up- 
Au- 4 the Expreſſions, greatly injurious to the 
s, i Author of them? And by a ſiniſter Applica- 
iſe it bon of the common Forms of citing, Thus 
mol far Biſbop Taylor, and ſays Biſhop Taylor, made 
, peri qobat the Words naturally import, to ſeem to be 
3; flv the Writer's proper and genuine Sentiments ; 
ment} Whereas he deſigned them in their natural Im- 
g, A port only to expreſs the Sentiments of a Sect 
» 75 of hich thought differently from himſelf? And 
drin was not the leaving them thus to their natu- 
I Force, naked, and without any of their 
thor Guards and Fences about them, the very Inju- 
72 ty complained of ? 
Biſfgroſly abuſed bis Readers, by a falſe and moſt un- 

ath Hf Repreſentation of Biſhop Taylor. Agreed, 

flage This was all the Vindicator had ſaid, and he 
olutelf aid well, as it ſeems, ſince the Pedlar's great 

ceſſuſ Advocate 


He proceeds; p. 3. 


Then, ſays he, he had p. 4. 
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Advocate is forced at laſt to fall in with him in # 
the Concluſion, though he comes at it by: + 
different Expreſſion of his Premiſes. * 
p 4. As to what he adds: But this is not the Coſe 
for be has fairly cited the Biſbop's Words as they ! 
land in his Book, without putting the lecſt Gliji it 
or Conſtruction upon them ; we ſay, and repeat * 
it, that for the Reaſons above given, is 7s 1 Ne 
Caſe; and when our Author has made the bet ® + 
of it, he will find it to be fo. J 
p. 5- Well; but he has a Reſerve yet, that he. Ene 
thinks will bring him and his Client quite off] Ver 
To ſatisfy our Readers, ſays he, and confute i and 
Vindicator's Aſſertion, wwe ſay the Paſſages aer duc 
tranſcribed Verbatim from Biſhop Taylor's Diſf this 
courſe of the Liberty of Prophecying, print! 2 
in Octavo, Lond. 1709. which, the Read ud 
ſees, is above thirty Years after the Other (via take 
the Folio Edition of 1674.) and yet has none nab 
Biſhop Taylor's Anſwers to his own Argument, ſeri 
t are in that Folio Edition. The more Shan Vhe 
for the Man that publiſhed it ſo imperfeCt)y er 
He injured his Author, and ſpoiled his Editio olle 
by doing ſo. But the Reader will alſo ſee, thi 170 
this is no more 4 Confutation of the Vindicato N 
Aertion, than what was pleaded above, thi and 
| 1 
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is te Paſſages were taken out of the Writings of a Pref. p. 5. 
Friend; or what was charged upon him for an 
Untruth, in ſaying they were taken out of bis p. 4. 

oe, olemical Works ; which might truly have been 

they Rid even of this Occauo Edition, out of which, 
Gli 1 is now owned, they were taken. 

peu But how was it poſſible, ſays he, fer one e who P. 5. 

s th had puruſed no other Edition but that of 1709, 

bet. @ that of 1647, to know that the Biſhop had re- 
futed bis own Arguments? Yes, he might have 
known it from other Writers, had he been 
off, derſed in this Controverſy of Infant-Baptiſm, 
wo ih and eſpecially from Dr Vall, from whom he 

aer quotes a Paſſage, containing an Account of p n 
Dil this very Thing. And yet, upon that Sup-* | 
intel geſtion, ſays he, all the Vinaicater's falſe Inſi- 
egal (rations are grounded. But this is a wide Miſ= | 
(viz take, For though /e Vindicator might reaſo- N 
ene bably ſuppoſe that the Compiler of the Po- | 
ſcript had ſeen one or other of thoſe Editions | 


at he. 


3 where the Biſhop's Anſwers to his own Argu- i 
fectly ments are publifhed, and that he had not wholly 2 
tio: bllowed fo defective an Edition as that of | 
>, thi og; yet the Charge ſtands good notwith- | 
cat landing, being founded upon another Bottom; | 
. thi and is not nl affected, much lefs refu- 
WY F ted, 
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ted, by this Diverſity of Editions. For eve 


thoſe which have not the Biſhop's Anſwers t 
his own Arguments, have yet Proof enough 


of his having been unjuſtly treated by the 
Writer of the Poſtſcript ; that is, they har: 
his Profeſſion of writing the Anabaptiſt's Ple: 
by Way of Trial how ſtrongly thoſe Argu. 
ments might be enforced : They have his D. 
claration of that Doctrine being erroneous, ant 
they contain his own Arguments on the othe: 


Side of the Queſtion. And therefore the Po. 
ſcript is indefenſible even upon this footing] 
upon which our Author has put it; unleſs hy 


pleads Privilege with the Anabaptiſts, of in 


ſting upon what Biſhop Taylor ſays in on 
Place, without minding what he ſays in anothef 
For he tells us from Dr Wall s, That it ii], 
common thing with the Anabaptiſts to cite - 
Paſſages in that Treatiſe of the Liberty of Prof © 

phecy that make for them, as if they had bu 

ſpoken by the Author from his own Judgment, an ; 
had never been anſwered by him. Our Auth 

indeed rather beſpeaks than directly claims thq * 

Benefit of this Preſcription: If he lap: 

hol 


T See Hil. of Infant Bapt. Part IT, 
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Ve 1 hold of it as his laſt Refuge, much good may 
St it do him. 
ugh And now be thinks he has ſaid all tur bp 10 
the 4 neceſſary in Defence of the Poſtſcript of the Letter. 
hatt | And we think, that if he can ſay no more for 
Plet | it, he had much better have let the Defence 
rg. of it quite alone; for the Vindicator's Charge 
De { {ſtands where it did, for any thing he hath yet 
, AN ' ſaid to remove it. 
the; ? 


Had he but confeſſed a Miſtake in the whole 
Pol ; Proceeding, had he made any decent Excuſe 
ting} of Inadvertency, and Negligente, and Haſte 
ſs by lin making thoſe Excerpts; or been content 
nk } on any Terms to have fairly given up what his 
1 ons * own Arguments give up for him; the Vindica- 
othe 75 might have been willing to have retracted 


2 


it i | ' ſomething from the Severity of his former 


te th © Animadverſions, and to have made all the 
Pre 


d be ment of an Error could have merited. But 
, af inſtead of this, our Author defends the Poli- 


LuthoF ſcript with all his Might; will not allow Bi- 
ms th} ſhop T; aylor to have been injured /o much as by 
e WF" Mifake; nay, perſiſts in ſuggeſting that the 
ho "Biſhop might have been nevertheleſs of that 

| Opinion which the Poſtſcript lays to him. He 
Vor. II. F | twice 


* Allowances that an ingenuous Acknowledg- 
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p 7, 17. twice intimates ſomething very obſcurely from 


p 8. 


p- 17. 


publiſhed while Biſhop Taylor was yet living, 
and in which was publiſhed his Anſwer 10 
his Plea for the Baptiſls. 
it in that Edition, though both our Auth 
and his Friend appear to be Strangers vl 


a certain Frontiſpiece, or Picture, at the begin- 
ning of the Edition in 1647, where the Apo- 
files are portrayed in different Attitudes, with a 


Greek Motto near their Heads: He doth not 
take uon him to ſay what Senſe Jeremy Taylor 


intended thereby to convey to his Reader, nor 
what bis Sentiments were direftly. To what 
Purpoſe then 1s this Remark concerning the 
Frontiſpiece? If it hath no Relation in the 
World to his Sentiments upon Infant-Baptiſm, 
what hath it to do here ? 


But his remarkable Cut is in the Edition j | 


1647, which was publiſhed while Biſhop Taylor 


awas yet living, and in which there is no Anſeer| 
to his Plea for the Baptiſts, and he hath ſeen th 
The 


Cut in no other Edition. What then? | 
ſame Cut or the ſame Device is the Frontiſpiec: 
in the Folio Edition of 1657, which wa 


And we have ſeen 


it. 
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He tells us likewiſe of ſome learned Men p. 8. 
colo about the Time that Biſhop Taylor publiſhed 
lis Diſcourſe of the Liberty of Prophecying, 
held certain Opinions ſuppoſed to be alluded 
to in the ſaid Frontiſpiece, vg. That every 


Miniſter of the Goſpel ought to wait for the In- 


| Debate, 


| fluence of the Holy Spirit to enable him to propheſy 
or preach, and that every one fo influenced might 


'or nine Pages together, out of a Treatiſe 
publiſhed in 1651 by William Dell, a great 
Enthuſiaſt ; which Paſſages, if fairly quoted, 


are as little to that Author's Credit, as thoſe in 


the Polſcript were to Eiſhop Taylor's. But as 
they do not touch upon the Subject that our 
Author is here engaged 1 in, nor help any way 
towards removing the Complaint that was 
made of the Injury done by the Pollſcript, 


they are as inſignificant in this Place as the 


Deſcription of the F rontiſpiece; and can be 


Tuppoſed to ſerve no other End than drawing 
off the Attention of the Reader from diſcover- 


| Ing our Author's Diſtreſs upon the Point in 
We ſhall therefore paſs them all 


F 2 
. 


over, 
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ſpeak in the Congregation, and thereupon From p. 8. 
produces a String of Paragraphs, for eight 


fo p. 17. 


68 
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over, as foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, and 
draw to a Concluſion of this Chapter. 


We obſerve upon the Whole, that our Au- 


ö 


thor, who has undertaken 0 ſati y bis Reader; | 


with reſpect to the Paſſages tranfcribed from 


Biſhop Taylor, has in Effect made no Defence | 


at all ; but inſtead of that, has ſtudied a few 


Shifts to amuſe his Readers withal, and offe- 
red them a Bundle of inſufficient Excuſes, | 
with a tacit unwilling Surrender of the Que- | 


ſtion to the Vindicator, as of a Poſt not tenable, 


He hath found indeed ſome Employment fer? 
his HFHlail; he hath beat the Air, and threſhed 
Chaft; made a Noiſe, and raiſed a Duſt; 
would ſeem to have done ſomething, and go 
off with ſome Degree of Credit; yet, in rea- 
lity, hath nothing more to ſupport this Shew | 
of Defence, than only appearing not to be yet! 
convinced, or at leaſt not to acknowledge, that! 


he and the Pedlar were in the wrong. 


It is hoped that both of them will be ſo! 
wiſe as to let the Matter reſt at length, and 
receive a Piece of friendly Counſel ; which] 
is, that for the future, whenever they ate] 
minded to cite Authors, to do it with more 


Care and Caution; and, for a Preſeryative 


from 


WE” 
a N 


— 


hrs %% ob 
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| from running into ſuch Difficulties as they 
have done upon this Occaſion, it would be 
of great Uſe to them when they make Quo- 


tations, to fancy the YVindicator at their Elbow, 
and whiſpering in their Ear, Remember Biſhop 
Taylor. 


C HAP. II. 
REP IL Y 7 Chap. II. 


Se. 


HE Author of the Hail proceeds, in 

the ſecond Chapter, to examine a cer- 
tain obnoxious Paſſage in the Vindication, &c. 
which hath given him great Offence, and put 
him to much Trouble; for he has ſpent near 
40 Pages, diz. the Remainder of his Pamph- 
let, in his Remarks upon it. 


The whole Paſſage is this. 


« He ſays, p. 7. that the Baptiſm of Chrift Vir Find. Þ. 


4 


La, 


8 Bapriſn un. The Reaſon which he gives, is, 


* that in the Inſtitution of Baptiſm, Matt. 
© XXVUL 19, there is no mention of Water. No 
3 © more 


cannot be proved from Scripture to be Mater 


1 _—— . . * 
— — —— 


— <a ns 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— - 


iy 
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« more there is of Chriff. And therefore, 
ce if Water-Baptiſm cannot, for this Reaſon, 
© be proved from thence, no more can the 
& Baptiſm of Chriſt. 

« But it is as certain that Vater-Baptiſin 
« was here inſtituted, as that Chrz/? did inſti- 
© tute it. And it is certain that the Apoſtles 
« underſtood it ſo, as appears both by their 
“ Practice and Writ.ngs, Ads x. 47. viii. 36, 


e 38. Epb. v. 26. Heb. x. 22. In all which 


&« Places Mater is expreſſly mentioned. 


“ But ail the Miſinterpretations of this Text | 


« jn Matthew, by the Qyakers, are owing, 


e as hath been obſerved often, to their Igno- 


ce rance of the learned Languages, and Ina- | 


* 


c 


bility to judge rightly of the Tranſlations, 


ce 


A 


* which becoming a Technical Term in other 


Languages to expreſs this Sacrament, is only 


« made Engliſh by Uſage. Otherwiſe, our 


“ Tranſlators might have render'd it here, as | 
'* they have done in other Places, Go, and 
« waſh Men in the Name of the Father, &c. | 
© and then there would be no Room for this | 


* Cavil, or for the Nonſenſe that follows about 
e underſtanding the Form, not of the Name, 


6 but 


Here, for Inſtance, Baprize is a Greek Word, 


bis 


zut 
ne, 


ut | 
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* but Power of the Father. But though our 
e Letter-Writer hath got here what is proper- 
* ly and truly a Ryaker's Argument, yet he 
% doth not care to truſt himſelf with the 
Management of it, but calls in the Aſſi- 


e ſtance of a Friend; and brings in 4 Quota- 


tion from one of the Brotherhood. The flen- 


der Subſtance of which having been confu- 
« ted again and again, ſhall only be anſwered 
c here, by referring to Mr Zefhie's Divine In- 
« /titution of Water-Beptiſm, Sect. 1. and 2. 
« and Wall's Defence of his Hiſtory of Infant- 


« Baptiſm, Chap. 3. and 4. 


This is the entire Paſſage ; and is the only 


one it ſeems, in all the Vindication, &c. wor- 
thy of the Conſideration of the Author of the 


Flail, who ſays, it is the fir} Remark to the 


Queſtion, or Point in Debate, between the Vindi- p. :0. 
cator and Letter-IWriter ;. and contains, in Sub- 


lance, all that the Vindicator hath aid for Ma- 


1 Baptiſm. But perhaps he had ſaid more p. 23. 


juſtly, that it is the firſt Remark that concerns 
himfelf, and touches upon that Point in the 
Debate, upon which ſome of bis own Writings 
had been cited by the Letter-IPriter®, But, 

F 4 _ _ hawever 


See the Regſons of this Suppo/ition in the Preface. 
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p. 38. 


 ARBxnyeLy 50 the 
however that be, it is the only Point in Debate 


at preſent; and might have been drawn into 


a little Compaſs, had not many old Objections 
againſt Water-Baptiſm been brought'together 
in the Hail, and urged as if they never had 


been anſwered, or were unanſwerable; which 


hath made it neceilary in this Reply to go dil- | 
tinctly through them all, and ſhew, that Hit 
Writer hath neither eſtabliſhed, nor ſo much | 


as improved any of the Qrakers Arguments | 


upon this Subject. 


He takes Notice, that one of the Obſerva- 


tions contained in this Paſſage is borrowed by 


the Vindicator; for, ſays he, it is to be ſeen in | 
that Chapter of Leſlie's Book be refers bis Rea- 


ders to. The Vindicator therefore acquits him- 


ſelf by making this Reference, making a proper | 
Acknowledgment of what he borrowed. But 


ſuppoſing he had not referr'd to Mr Leſlie, and 


yet had made Ule of the ſame Arguments, 22 | * 


Subſtance, that Mr Leſſie and other Writers 
for Water-Baptiſm had uſed before him, is 
this Plagiariſm ? Is it unfair? If fo, what 
will become of the Author of the Fail, who 
hath little of his own but his Style, and the pe- 
culiar Turn he hath given to ſome of the com- 

mon 


wx 4 

cy 
22 
* 
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mon Arguments uſed by the Qu.; neither 
of which will do im any Credit, nor his Cauſe 
any Service. For it ſhall be ſhewn, as we go 
along, that he offers little new, little but what 
ſome or other of their Sect have ſaid before, 
and in a better Manner; and that where he. 
attempts to put any Arguments into a new 
Dreſs, or give a new Turn to it, he generally 
makes it worſe than it was, and reforms it to 

its Diſadvantage, | 


OECT. II. 


HE firſt Point in the Pretec Diſpute, 
is, Whether Matt. xxviii. 19. is to be 
underſtood of Water-Baptiſm, though Water 
be not expreſily mentioned in that Text. 

Rob. Barclay puts them who underſtood this 


| Text of Water-Baptiſm * to prove that Water 
is here to be underſtood, ſince the Text is filent 


% bout it. 


Yet be grants, that if the Etymo- 
„ logy of the Word ſhould be tenactouſly adhered 
* to, it would militate againſt moſt of their Ad- 
ver ſaries, as well as againſt the Quakers,” 


And Will. Penn obſerves, there is not a Word 


dee this replied to Ly Geo. Keith's Arguments of the Quakers 
Azaiuſt Baptiſm and the Supper anſwered, 
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p. 20, 25. it 70 be juſt Matter of  Admiration, that ay 
ſhould ground their Uſe of Water- Baptiſm ron a 


tiſm than that of Water, as there are ſeveral, it | 


A REyenLry to the 


of Water in the Text alledged for Water, nor yet 
in the Context; and unleſs there were no other Bag. | 


muſt at leaſt be allowed to be a Queſtion what Ba. 

tiſm Chriſt meant by that Commiſſion *. But the ® 
Aut bor of the Flail exalts this Shadow of n 
Argument into a Demonſtration ; and declare | 


Place in Scripture, where Water is not ſo auc | 
as mentioned. 2 
When the Vindicator made his Remarks“ 
upon the Letter to the Clergy of Northumber-| 5 
land, where the Argument was put into thi, 
Form, he thought it ſufficient to reply, 7 bal; 4 
if Water-Baptiſm could net, for this Reaſon, % 
proved from Matt. xxviii. 19. (vis. becauſe a. . 
ter was not mentioned in the Text) no nung 
could the Baptiſm of Chriſt (as the Quaker . . 
ſpeak in Contradiſtinction to Water-Baptiſm);| };F: 
becauſe the Word Chr: was not to be found 
in the Text any more than Water. Which, be 
though it had been no Anſwer to the ObjecÞ 


04 
tio 
lon, 


k Defence of Goſpel-Truths againſt the Biſhop of Cr þ 


cul; 


Teſtimony, þ. 72. 840. Lond. 1698. Aud Reaſon againſt RH 
ing, p. 106. | 


Y PROTESTANT FLAII. 
: Gon as f uggeſted by Robert Barclay and Will. 
| Penn, yet was a proper Anſwer to it, as it was 
„  Gogmatically and crudely put by the Letter- 
F Priter, and his Friend, from whom he took 


4 But the Author of the F lail, has undertaken 


an 

41 length to ſupport this Objection with ſuffi- 

- | cient Rods, 
4 He ſets out with telling his Reader © how 


ol the Quekers diſtinguiſh between Water-Baptiſ 1 
and the Baptiſm of the Holy Spirit. The 
« Firſl belong'd to the legal Diſpenſation, and 
bo | was the Office of John the Forerunner of Chriſt. 
The Second belongs to the New Covenant Diſ- 
14 penſation, and is the Office of Chriſt. For 
1 this Reaſon they call the Baptiſm of the Holy 
* « Sprrit the Baptiſm of Chriſt.” 
ml But let it be obſerved, firſt, that this Diſ- 
aken JtpGian of theirs, though it may be right fo 
m) s it goes, yet it is not determinate enough 
oon anſwer the Ends for which it is produced. 
hich Per if they mean that Water-Baptiſm did /© 
wie eculiarly belong to the legal Diſpenſation, that it 
oP wid not alſo belong to the Goſpel-Diſpenſa- 
on, their Diſtinction 1 is erroneous, and with- 


GY out 


nf Rail N 
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out Foundation : But if it might alſo belong i | 4 
the Goſpel-Diſpenſation, then their Diſtinctia 
is uſeleſs and inſignificant. in the preſent Dit, F 
pute. So likewiſe if the Baptiſm of the He 
Spirit is underſtood by them to have been th. 
Office of Chriſt in ſuch Senſe, that he could n] 
conſiſtently with that Office have appointed F 
Water-Baptiſm, they only beg the Queſtion | 
by their Diſtinction. But if they mean it i} # 
ſuch Senſe, as not to exclude Chriſt's Power sg 
Right to inſtitute a Water-Baptiſm, then the 
Diſtinction is to no Purpoſe here. 
But ſecondly, this Diſtinction of theirs is t * 
defectire and ſhort. For it doth not take if & / 
all the Water-Baptiſms which they themſelv * 0 
allow to be ſcriptural. It excludes, for inſtancy 2 
all thoſe Baptiſms which our Author himſe not 
owns the Apoſtles adminiſter'd with Water Pra. 
the Name of the Lord eus. For he cannd vnd 
ſay, that theſe either belonged to the legal D. ob 
penſation, or were the Office of John the Fir 


his Defence upon Scripture, ſhould ground h . 
Diſtinctions upon Scripture too, or at leaſt nÞ 
uſe them as Arguments. The ſcholaſti N 

Diſtinctiq. 
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Piſtinctions | of the ſeveral Kinds of Baptiſm, 
| Fre the fulleſt, and are well ſupported from 
| | cripture. And it Diſtinctions be of any 
uthority in the Caſe, hey will claim the Pre- 
| Ference, and are on the Side of Water-Baptiſin : : 
| Put the Quakers Diſtinction, as our Author 
gives it, neither proves nor illuſtrates any thing 
n the preſent Subject, and conſequently makes 
4 dothing againſt Water-Baptiſm in Matt. xxvili. 


bo tick Proofs that the Baptiſm of the Holy Spi- 


15 te 
T 1 rit, and not that of Water, 7s the Baptiſm 


ſel ! 


Lance 


Luke | iii. 15. that Tobn's Water-Baptiſin was 
not Chriſt's Water-Baptiſm, which is readily 
granted; and that Baptiſm with the Holy Ghoſt? 
und with Fire was Chri//'s Baptiſm, but not 


imſe 
atcr 


ann 
1D: y obn's Baptiſm, which is as readily allowed. 
Fun He makes no Inference from this, nor Obſer- 


vation upon it. Therefore we ſhall obſerve 
for him, that whoſoever will infer from hence, 


- | that 

Maſti EC 

nia Dey will be found in the Works of Forbes a Corſ. J. II. 
5. 457. Vollius's Diſputationt, &c. The; 1. And in 19 of the 
fem of Divinity. c 


f Cbriſt. And, firſt, he proves, from 
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9. 
| He proceeds next to his ** clear and authen- p. 23. 


1 
4 
: 
* 
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l 
0 
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Tal. iii. 
1, 2, 3. 
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that Baptiſm with the Holy Ghoſt and with} | 


Fire in Matt. ili. 11. and Luke iii. 16. in Op. 
poſition to, and in Excluſion of a Water-Bay. 
tiſm appointed by Chriſt, falls into the Here. 
iy of the Seleucians and Hermians, who rejec- 


ted Water-Baptiſm upon Account of the} 


Texts”. 

His two next Paragraphs are taken up with 
a Quotation out of Malachi, and a Concluſion 
from thence, that he Office or Buſes 


* Chriſt was to be inward and ſpiritual.” Pu 
he doth not attempt to ſhew from thence, tha 
the Office or Buſineſs of Chriſt was to be ſo entire 
ly and abſolutely inward and ſpiritual, that i 
would be contradictory to the Nature of hi 


Office or Buſineſs to ſuppoſe he ſhould inſtitute 
an external Ordinance of Water-Baptiſm. And 


therefore 


w St Auguſtine /ays of them, Baptiſmum in Aqua non acc. 
piunt. Lib. de Hereſ. Num. LIX. Ard Philaſtrius, ae 
Writer in the fourth Century, gives this Reaſon for it; Anima 
Hominum de igne & ſpiritu eſſe æſtimantes iſto baptiſmo (i 
in Aqua) non utuntur, propter Verbum hoc quod dixit Johan 


nes Baptifia, Ipſe vos baptizabit in Spiritu et Igne. Lib. de Ha- 


reſ. Bib. P. P. Tom. IV. And hence came the Practice ann 


Jome of ſubſtituting the Baptiſm of Fire inſead of Water by « 
Cautery, with <vhich they marked the Sign of the Creſs upon tit 


Ferebeadi of theſe whem they baptized. Fred. Spankemii Dub. 


Evangel. Parte Tertia, Vol. II. Dub, 29. p. 143. 
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Es ; herefore his Remark hath no Uſe in this 


lace. 


Chriſt fulfilled his Promiſe made to the Abo- 


pes, of baptizing them with the Holy Ghoſt 
on the Day of Pentecoſt. As to what he fays . AQts i. 15: 


of the one hundred and tawenty Diſciples bein g FI 
all likewiſe filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and 
made Partakers of the ſame Gifts, it is more 


| than he can prove, if it were diſputed with him. 


But granting this alſo, ſtill here is nothing to 


| diſcourage us from underſtanding Matt. xxv1ii. 
Þ| 19. of Water-Baptiſm, 


His laſt Obſervation is, that the Prophecy 


| of Joel was fulfilled in the extraordinary Gifts Joel ii. 28. 
of the Holy Spirit conferred on the Day of Acts ii. 16. 


Pentecoſt, This alſo is granted. 

He hath now laid down his Premiſes in due p. 2;. 
Order for a Concluſion. Let us obſerve him, 
is therefore, ſays he, moſt clear and evident, 
that the pouring out of the Spirit, or bap- 

* tizing with the Holy Ghoſt, is the Seal of the 


. New Covenant, the Promiſe of the Father, 
and, according to the expreſs Declarations 


* of Malachi and Johm, the Office of Chrif.” 


i 


In the three next Paragraphs he ſhews that p. 24, 25. 
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p. 25 
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If he means only in a qualified Senſe, @ Sea, 
a Promiſe, an Office, his Concluſion is no more} 


to the Purpoſe than his Premiſes were. Bu 


if he ſpeaks of them abfolutely and emphati. 
cally, as the only Seal, the only Promiſe, tl. 


whole Office, then his Concluſion is not warran- 
ted by any of his Premiſes. 


But whatever he means, he has proved no- 

thing yet againſt our underſtanding Matt 
xxviii. 19. of Baptiſm with Water; and yet he 
is in Raptures with the Demonſtration whidf 


— 


he fancies he hath given againſt it. Ts zt nf 


« then, ſays he, juſtly Matter of Admiratin| 
« that any ſhould ground their Uſe of Mater 
% Baptiſm upon a Place of Scripture where Wi 
&« ter is not ſo much as mentioned?” But whit 
Relation hath this to the Things he hath beef 
ſpeaking of before? Or what is there in hi 
Detail of Obſervations to make this appear iÞ 
Matter of ſuch Admiration? He has nd 


given one Reaſon yet why Water may nat | 


underftood in a Text where it is not expreſliÞ 
mentioned. Nay, he hath given a Reaſa 

why it may be underſtood. For he tells us of 
expreſs Declarations of the Office of Chrij! " 


» 


Malachi and John the Baptiſt, when he knowp 
| An thuß 


Do N 
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others can clearly diſcover that Chriſt inſtitu- 


though neither of theſe Words, Chri/t or Mater, 
are expreilly Part of it. 


his Wonder; and that is,“ that any freuld tak p. 25: 


e Chriſt to have in nftituted and ordained ſuch an 
external Rite after his Reſurrefion, and ju? 
* qoben he was about to aſcend to Heaven,” 


to forbid our making ſuch a Suppoſition; and 
therefore he proceeds, in the next Place, to 


ſhew us how 7mprobatie it is that Chriſt ſhould . 
do any ſuch thing. 


. is declared, ſays he, in Scripture that 
| © Chriſt ſpake to lis Diſciples at that Time (vis Ads i. 3. 


; 


tion or Congruty is there betwixt the ceremo— 
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that neither of theſe Words, Office or Chriſt, 


are in the Texts he refers to. And he that 
can ſee an expreſs Declaration of an Ofice of 
Chriſt in a Text where neither of theſe Words 
are uſed, need not be in ſuch Admiration that 


ted a Baptiſm with Water in another Text, 


But there is another thing, it ſeems, excites 


He is ſenſible that he hath ſaid nothing yet 


Now let us attend to bis Reaſoning again. v. 25. 


* 


Lay 


after his Reſurrection) of the Things per/ain- 
ing to the Kingdom of Cod: New what Rela- 


A 


* nous Rite of Water- Boptiſm, and the King - 
Vor. II. ( e Gom 
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Rom: Bye. 52. 0008 of God, which, the Apoſtle ſays, is nos 
15 « Meat and Drink?“ 

He would inſinuate here, that Water being 

Drink a, can have no Relation 70 the Kingdom 

of God. But why ſo? Though the Kingdon: 

of God be not, or doth not conſiſt in Meat or 

Drink, yet why may not Meat and Drink con- 

fiſt with the Kingdom of God? Chriſt, after 

his Reſurrection, eat aud drank with his Diſci- 

ples, as well as abe of bis Kingdom. Beſides, 

as Water is not uſed as D7:nk in Baptiſm, the 

Application of Rom, xiv. 17. to this Subject, 

is as much out of the Way, as if it were ap- 

plied to Circumciſion. It comes therefore 

now to our Turn to admire that any Perſons 

ſhould defend their Diſuſe of Water-Baptiſin 

with a Text that hath % Reſpect at all to Bap- 

{i{;2, and no nearer Relation to Water than it 


hath to Milt, or any other thing that is 
drinkable. | 


n This is like John Gretton's Argument, in his Treatiſe of Bap. 
tiſm and the. Supper; where, from the Word Elements, fed 
in Gal. iv. 3, 9. e concludes that Water-Baptiſm 7s one of thij: 
beggarly Elements that St Paul diſparaged and oppoſed, becailt i 
Water zs an Element. And G. Keith zells us, that divers other: Þ 
of the Quaker Teachers have argued in the ſame Manner, 21g 
ments of the Quakers anſwer'd, Sed. 9. 


He 


hed 


Bap. 


. 


ä 
thi 


>cault 


others: 
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He proceeds: How very unlikely is it, that P. 26. 


ohen Chrift was ſpeaking of the Things pertain- 
ing to the Kingdom of God, and putting his D/ 
ciples in mind of what John had ſaid about the 


Baptiſm of the Holy Ghs/f, that he then inftitu- 
ted Water-Baptiſm, and commanded them to bep- 


| tize all Nations with Water? A moſt impro- 


bable Thing indeed, that when he was diſcour- 
ſing of his Kingdom, and acquainting his Diſ- 
ciples how they ſhould be ſufficiently enabled 
to act as his Miniſters in it, he ſhould further 


tell them how they were to make Diſciples 


for him, and admit them into his Kingdom. 
But perhaps, in this Author's Opinion, the 

Improbability reſts upon what he fays after, 

dig. that Chriſt ſhouid appoint Water for that 


End, which, he ſays, can neither waſh away P. as. 


Sin, nor purge the Conſcience. But this is no 
more than his own private Opinion, founded 
on the Conſideration of the natural Powers and 
Qualities of Water, when it is not conſider'd 
ſacramentally. But before he can make Room 
for this Suggeſtion of Improbability, he ought 
to ſhew, if he can, that //ter adminiſter'd in 
Baptiſm to worthy Receivers is not, and cannot 


be a Means both of wwaſhing away Sin, and of 


G 2 


purging 
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p. 26. 
Matth. 


ARE ILV to the 


purging the Conſcience, For however unfit it 


may be in itſelf to ſerve to theſe Purpoſes, yet 


if it tendeth in certain Circumſtances to pro- | 
duce theſe Effects, as a Means appointed there- | 
unto by Chrijt, then it is in Baptiſm ſomething 


more than mere Element, or mere Drink, viz. 


it is both a Sign, and a Pledge of ſome inward | 


and ſpiritual Benefit. 

However, he hath ſaid enough to ſatisfy 
himſelf, and thereupon comes to his grand 
Concluſion: © We therefore, ſays he, infer and 


* conclude, that the Words of Chriſt, Go ye, | 


I 
n T9. fe therefore, teach all Nations, baptizing, &c, 


Have no Relation to Water-Baptiſm, but t1 
« the Baptiſm of the Holy Ghojt.” To which, 
all we need ſay further, is, that we wiſh him 
happier in his Irferences and Conclrufions for tlie 
future. 


S O T. III. 


E proceeds, p. 26. to make three Ob- 
ſervations, which he ſuppoſes will ap- 
pear to be clear and ſirong Procfs, that his In. 


ference is both ju and true. 


/ Jy F 1 N 


tt: 
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Firſt, ſays he, we do not read of all the P. 26. 
Perſons whom the Apoſtles baptized, or command- 
ed to be baptized, that any one of them was bap- 


tized in the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, Neither do we read, on the other hand, 


that any of them were not baptized in the Name 


of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. And 
therefore we conclude, as in all Reaſon we 
ought, that all were baptized with that very 
Form. For, as he himſelf argues in his very 


next Words: I cannot reaſonably be thought, p. 26. 


that if the Apoſtles had taken Matt. xxviii 19. 
to have been a Precept of Chriſt's concerning 


Water-Baptiſm, they would in any Inſtance cobat- 
feever have omitted that Form of Words. 


Here 


we entirely agree with him; and as it doth not 


appear that the Apoſtles did, in any one Injtance, 


omit that Form, we think it unreaſonable in the 
Nakers to charge them with omz7ting i-, pure- 
ly that it may be inferr'd from ſuch Omi//ion 
that the Apoſtles did not Baptize with Water, 
in Compliance with Chriſt's Command in 
Matt. xxvili. 19. 

And tlus is a ſufhcient Anſwer to the Ob- 


| jection as it ſtands in this Paragraph. But 


G 3 as 
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AIRERET LV to the 


as it is one of their capital Arguments e, and 


which our Author wonders we are able to 
reſiſt the Force of ?, and which he repeats no 


leſs than fix Times à in his Hail under ſome 

Shape or other, making it every where paſs as | 
a deciſive Argument, againſt which there is no 
contending ; it may be proper to give it af 


Conſideration here once for all. 


It is acknowledged, that where mention is 
made in Scripture of the Apoſtles, or Diſci- 


ples baptizing Proſelytes, there is no particular 
Recitation of the whole Form of Baptiſm, any] 


more than in other Writers who mention the 


Baptiſm of Converts occaſionally and hiſtori- 


cally. But there is generally ſome Expreſſion 


or other in theſe Scripture-Paſlages to diſtin- 

guiſh the Chriſtian Baptiſm from the Yew! 

Baptiſms, or John's Baptiſm, As baptizing in| 
the 


© Led by Will. Penn. Defence of Go/pel' Truths, p. 7b. 
And by Rob. Barclay, See George Keith's Arg. of Quaker 


anſwered. Sec. 7. 


pe can but admire that any fnould take the Words, Go'f 
therefore and teach, &c. to be a Precept and Command of Chrif 
to baptize with Water, when there is no Inſtance to be found Þ 
in Scripture where any was baptized with Water in the Mauer 


the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, p. 20, 21. 
F. 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 41. 


U 
8 
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be Name of the Lord, or in the Name of the AQsx. 48. 
Lord Jeſus : Not to ſignify that the Form ran 
in his Name only, but to denote that Baptiſm 


viii. 16. 


which was inſtituted by himſelf, and admini- 
ſter d by his Authority; and that the Perſons 
receiving it were baptized into the Faith and 
Religion of Te/us Chrijt, When the Apo- 48s i * 
ſtles are ſaid to teach or preach in the Name of ix 27, 29. 
Jeſus, it is not meant, as this Writer ſuggeſts 
in his third Chapter (which ſhall be conſider'd 


hereafter) that hey taught or preached in the 


Power of Chriſt, but that they taught bis Doc- 


trines or preached his Goſpel*. In like manner, 
when they are ſaid to bapiize in the Name of 
Jeſus, the Meaning is, they baptized with his 


Baptiſm, or adminiſter'd the Chriſtian Baptiſm 


as oppoſed and diſtinguiſhed from all other 
Baptiſms. And it might, with as much Rea- 
fon, be inferr'd from thoſe Paſſages where the 


Apoſtles are ſaid to preach in the Name of the 


Lord Jeſus, or to teach and preach Jeſus Chriſt, Acts v. 42. 
that they did not teach the Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, though that was the 

8 4 Foundation 


r IAG. the Things cencerning the Kingdom of God and 
te Name of Jeſus Chriſt, 4; viii. 12. 


88 AREPLY to the 


Foundation or primary Article of the Chri- 2 
ſtian Faith; as it can be inferr'd from theſe © Aut 
Paſſages where they are ſaid to baptize in the | Paſt 
Name of Jeſus that they did not baptize into Amin 
the Trinity, Father, Son and IIoly Ghoſt, | « C 
though that was the expreſs Form by which | « 7, 


our Lord commanded all Believers to be ad- | « > 
mitted into his Church. And although the | « / 
Expreſſions where the Baptiſm of Converts is | Tri 
mentioned in Scripture are not preciſely the | got! 
ſame (as neither are thoſe Expreſſions which 3 


denote the Picaching of the Goſpel by the J For 
Apoſtles) yet they are meant of one and the liſte 
ſame Form of Baptiſm delivered by Chriſt, this 


Mattf. $xvill. 19. And thus the ſeveral Paſſa- con 
ges (which our Author miſtakes as denoting Sen 
different Forms) have been generally interpre- Þ is ſi 
ted by Catholick Writers, with ſuch Concur- and 
rence of Sentiments, that not above one or that 
two among the ancient Fathers ſeem to have ſion 


had any Doubts about it: And the probable the 
Reaſon of fuch Doubts have been likewiſe Þ this 
aſſigned. | this 


f See Bingham's Antiquities, Vol. IV. and Dr Waterland's Fr 
Sermon an Matt. XXViil 19, elle 
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And now let the particular Objections of our 
Author to this Interpretation in the ſeveral 
Paſſages where this Expreſſion occurs, be exa- 
mined. He tells us, That Peter commanded p 25. 

« Cornelius and the Gentiles zo be baptized in 

« the Name of the Lord, BUT NOT in the 

« Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 

« the Holy Ghojt, which was Chriſt's Command.” 
True; the Text doth not ſo Expreſs it, VIZ. 

doth not give us the very Words of that Form, 

and yet it muſt be underſtood of that very 

Form, for this Reaſon, becauſe it cannot con- 
ſiſtently be underſtood of any other. For in 

this Senſe of it St Peter's Practice will be re- 
conciled to his Commiſſion, and in any other 

Senſe it will not : which Conſideration alone 

is ſufficient to fix and determine us to this Senſe, 

and to exclude all others. To fay, for inſtance | | 
that he baptized in Obedience to the Commiſ- 1 
ſion in Matt. xxviii. 19. and yet varied from 1 
the Form there preſcribed, is to ſay what even 

this Author cannot believe. And to ſay, as p. 26, 27. 
this Author doth, that he baptized with Wa- 
ter, and in the Name of Jeſus, without any 
Commiſſion for ſo doing, is what no body 
elſe can believe. When, therefore, there is 


but 


P · 27. 


p. 27. 


IRE L to the 


but one conſiſtent Accouut to be given of an 
Expreſſion, and that Account moreover appear, 
natural, eaſy and agreeable to the common 
Rules of Writing, we make no doubt to lay, 
that it is the true Account. 
Now if we aſk our Author what Defence! 
Be will make of his Interpretation of this ſame 
Expreſſion, and by what Authority he exclude; 
the Form of Baptiſm which he ſays was Chr1/!; 
Command, from being intended in this Expreſ. 
ſion, he will find it a hard Matter to give an 
Anſwer. He hath gathered (as he tells us juſt 
before) from the Silence of the Text, that non 
of the Bysſtanders had forbidden Water, when 
St Peter propoſed it for baptizing the Ger!!! | 
And why may he not as well gather from] 
this Text, though it be filent as to the Words 
of the baptiſmal Form, that ht Form wa 
nevertheleſs intended, though not delivered at 
full Length. And he himſelf here again de- 
clares, that he thinks St Peter would have never 
deviated from the Command, had he underſtood or 
taken thoſe Words (in Matt. xxviii.) to be « 
Precept of Chriſt concerning Water-Baoptiſm. 
We think ſo too, and are therefore ſure he 
did not deviate from it, And in this Opinion 


both 


| . 
i 
5 b 
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both de and we muſt continue, till he hath 
| proved, by other ſufficient Arguments, that 
S t Peter did not underſtand Matt. xxviii 19. 
of Water-Baptiſm. 
When he repeats the ſame Obſervation in 
e| p. 29. Viz. © That Peter commanded them to be 
|| © baptized in the Name of the Lord, but not, 
„* as we obſerved before, in the Name of the 
„ Fatber, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, he adds, What- 
ever, therefore, were his Reaſons for command- 
nt © ng thoſe Gentiles t be baptized with Water, 
\aþ © be acted not in Conformity to Chriſt's Command, 
wh © Matt. xxviii. 19. and conſequently took not 
nl © the Words of that Text to be a 3 about 
8 « ater-Baptiſim. 
! That is, though no Account can be given 
rag how St Peter came to do ſuch a thing as bap- 
ve tize with Water, unleſs it be that he under- 
1 | ſtood Matt. xxvili. 19. of Water-Baptiſm, and 
de- acted in Conformity to that Command ; yet 
we muſt not ſuppoſe him to have acted in 
g Conformity to that Precept, leſt we be obliged 
„ alſo to confeſs that he underſtood that Text of 
iſm. Water-Baptiſm. 


be And what will the Quakers not ſay, rather 
nion! than admit both Matter and Form in any 


both Chriſtian 
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p. 29. 


L. 29. 


AIREPLVV to the 


Chriſtian Baptiſm recorded in Scripture. When 
we produce our Saviour's Commiſſion, they 
tell us there is no mention of Water init, When 
we produce undeniable Inſtances of Water in | 


the Baptiſms of Converts to Chriſtianity, they 


tell us there is no mention of the Form of Word | 


according to the Commiſſion. 
that it is not to be ſuppoſed that the Apoſtles | 


When we reply, 


ſhould uſe any other Form than that which 


Chriſt gave them, then they tell us that the | 


Apoſtles, even when they baptized with Water, 
did not act in Conformity to the Command in Matt. 
Xxviii. 19. When we anſwer, that then no 
Account can be given of their baptizing at all 
with Water, they reply, no matter for that, 
whatever were their Reaſons, they did not baptize 
in Compliance with the Command in Matt. xxviii. 
and conſequently did not underſtand that Text if 
Water-Baptiſm *. 

| e But, 


t Our Author, indeed, ſeems a little aſhamed of letting the 
Matter reſt upon a Suppoſition of certain Rea/ors that cans! bt 
aſſigned, and therefore ſubjoins to his Expreſſions, au 


 ewere his Reaſons, by Way of Note, the following Conjecture, 


which he offers to the judicious and conſiderate Reader; ih, 
© That the Practice of the Jews in baptizing Proſelytes <vith Ha- 
* ter, might be a ſufficient Reaſon for Peter's commanding 190% 

« An 


10 ſay as ſome Contenders for Water-Baptiſm have 


PROTESTANT FLAIL. 
« But, ſays he, it may be the Vindicator will 


done, 


+ « aphom he efleemed good Converts, to be baptized with Water, 
e quithout any Command or Precept of Chriſt ; and goes à great 
May towards accounting for all the Water- Baptiſm we read of 
i the Acts of the Apoltles* He ſpeaks with ſome Diſſidence 


as to the Practice, as if he a little diſtruſted the Account that he 
hath from Dr Vall, from whom he hath picked up this Piece 
of Knowledge, which he knows not how to make uſe of now 


be hath got it. JF it «var, ſays he, lie Practice of the Jews in 


theſe Days to baptize Proſelytes with Water, was not that ſuffici- 


ert Reaſon for Peter to baptize Converts without any Command of 
Chriſt? By no means. For what the Jews did, was not arbi- 


trary, was not founded in mere Cuſtom. They looked upon it 
as Part of their Law, and pleaded the Direction of their Law- 
giver. But St Peter could neither plead Law, nor Tradition, 
nor Reaſon, for uſing this Ceremony with the Chriſtian Con- 
verts, in the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, upon our Author's Suppoſi- 


| tion, that he had 20 Precept from his Maſter concerning tt. 


And will our Author, after the Exceptions he hath made 
againſt our Saviour's having borrow'd a carnal and external 
Rite from the Jezus, be content to allow that the Apoſtles did 


93 


it? He hath but juſt now % rr'd and concluded, that Chriſt p. 25. 


could not ordain a Water-Baptiſm, wwher he was ſpeaking of the 
Things pertaining to the Kingdom of God and putting his Diſciples 


in mind of what John had ſaid about the Baptiſm of the Holy GP,: p. 26. 


And yet he can ſuppoſe St Peter, who was ſpecially ſent by a 
Viſion to preach the Goſpel to Cornelius, likely enough to com- 
mand a Water-Baptiſm, even while he was peaking of the Things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God, and was fut in mind, by the 
miragulous Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon his Hearers, 
what John had /aid about the Baptiſm of the He! Cheſt, He can 


ſuppoſe 
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& done, that to baptize in the Name of the 
« Lord Jeſus, or only in the Name of the 
« Lord, is all one and the ſame as baptizing 
c jn the Name of the Father, and of the 
« Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt.” If the Con- 
tenders for Water-Baptiſm have ſaid ſo, they 
have ſpoken in a different Senſe from what 
our Author has apprehended ; vig. that 7 
baptize in the Name of the Lord Jeſus, is an 

abbreviate 


ſuppoſe St Peter forgot that there is no Relation or Congruity le. 


tabeen the ceremonious Rite (as he calls it) of Water-Baptiſm, aud 
the Kingdom of God, which is not Meat and Drink; and that 


Water can neither waſh away Sin, nor purge the Conſcience, II 


| theſe Reaſons were but lately very good ones, why our Lord 


ſhould not be ſuppoſed to have inſtituted a Water-Baptiſm, are 
they not as good now why St Peter ſhould not be ſuppoſed, en 
this Occaſion, to have conſented to, much leſs to have prop0- 
ſed, to have inſiſted upon Water-Baptiſm ? Let our Author 
reconcile what he ſays three Pages before with this grave Que- 


ſtion of his, Vas not this ſufficient Reaſon for Peter, fc. ? 


But he ſappoſes this Fexvi/> Practice avi account for all it! 
Water-Baptiſm wwe read of in the Acts. Query, how it wil 
account for the Baptiſm of St Paul by Ananias, Acts ix. 18, 
Will. Penn therefore thought it the wiſeſt Way to call in Quelli- 
on, I betler this Bafpti/m of St Paul was with Water, or 1. 
though Ananias ſaid unto him, Ariſe therefore, and be baptizth 
and waſh away thy Sins. George Keith obſerves juſtly enough 
that this Doubt of Mill. Peuu's beſpoke as great Inadvertency 
in him, as when he printed in his Lorain Quaker, that Jeſu 
Chriſt g, born at Nazareth, 


varial 


by al] 


Here 


More 
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| #bbreviate Way of expreſſing Baptiſm in the 
"Name of the Father, and Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt; and not that it is one and the ſame 
thing whether Baptiſm be adminifter'd 797th or 
without the Name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt; or that it is tantamount to ſubſti- 
t tute the Name of Jeſus Chriſt in the Att of 
Baptizing, inſtead of the Form delivered 
Matt. xxviii. And this Miſapprehenſion of 
. | their Meaning (for if any of them have ſpo- 
ken ſo in the Meaning of our Author, vig. 
„ chat a Change in the Form was actually made, 
let them defend themſelves) has led him to 

aſk ſome Queſtions out of the Way; as, My p. 30. 

al have not all Water-Baptiſis ſince the Apoſtles 
ae Days uſed the ſame Form of Words? If he 
means by Form of Words, in the Name of the 
"ha Lord Jeſus only, the Water-Baptiſts have not 
ws Wuſed it, becauſe the Apoſtles themſelves did 
not uſe it, in the Act of Baptizing, But as 
to the proper Form delivered in Matt. xxviii. 
19. it hath been from the Apoſtles Times in- 
yariably and conſtantly kept to and obſerved 
by all Catholick Churches; and alſo by moſt 
Hereticks ; for St Auguſtine ſays, One might 

een Wore eaſily find Hereticks that did not baptize a! 

| all, 


| "> 
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all, than ſuch as retained Baptiſm without wir b iv 
gboſe Evangelical Words of which the Creed em ne 
fiſts, and without which Baptiſm cannot be on. 1 
ſecrated. 7 
P. 31. He aſks again, What Authority have Mata. ; 
Baptiſts to vary from the Form of Words uſed!} © 
the Apoſiles ? We anſwer, they have none, nc 
ther have they pretended ? any Authority tod 
| 


ſo, neither have they varied from the Form 1. ; cl 
by the Apoſiles, but have univerſally kept to“ lat 
excepting a few Hereticks; an Account q 2 th 
whom, and of their Variations from the Apq 
ſtolical Form, may be found in Binghanſ : 
Antiquities, Vol. IV. and elſewhere. He pn - 
p. zi. ceeds ſtill upon the ſame erroneous Suppoſitia - 
And if the Form of Words uſed by the Apoll ; ö 
ought to be a Rule and Standard to others, di ; 
it not neceſſarily follow that all who have bai 
Zed with Water in the Name of the Father, di 8 
and Holy Ghoſt, have done it without either op” : 
Apoſtolical Precedent, or a Divine Command ; 
Had he not eſpouſed an Error in this wholf * 
Matter, he muſt have known that they wh 5 ; 


baptize in the Name of Father, Son, au, 
Holy Ghoſt, do it upon an Apoftolical Precedm 
founded on a Divine Command, And that theſÞk 
| : wil 


* 


PROTESTANT: FLATITL. 


5 who do not practice Water-Baptiſm at all, do 
„ neither regard he Apoſtolical Precedent, ner 


' ® the Divine Command. 


ter Sz c r. IV. 

d | 4 . : 

nd \ E come next to the ſecond Obſervation, 
od which he offers as another ſtrong and 
„ 2 dear Prof, that Matt. xxviii. 19. hath no Re- 


lation 10 Water-Baptiſm, but to the Baptiſin of 
7 the Holy Ghoſt: It is this: 

When Peter rehearſed to the Brethren gr P. 25. 
1 Jeruſalem what had happened in the Houle 

« of Cornelius, he ſaid, As I began to ſpeak, Ads xi. 
* © the Holy Ghoſt fell on them, as on us at the 
© Beginning. Then remember'd IT the Mord of 
6 « the Lord, how that he ſaid, John indeed bap- 
| tized with Water, but ye ſhall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghoſt. This ſhews plainly, 
„ that Peter underſtood the Words which 
; © Chriſt ſpake concerning the Baptiſm of the 
Holy Ghoſt, to be relative not barely to 
| © himſelf and the other Apoſtles, as ſome have 
| „ weakly argued, but 4% ts the Gentiles,” 

The Force of this Obſervation lies entirely 
in theſe Words, Relative alſo to the Gentiles. 
N lf 


IREY I V to tte 


If he means them only of thoſe Gentiles upon 
whom the Holy Ghoſt fell at the Converſion | 
of Cornelius, we own fuch a Relation as ariſes | 
from the Likeneſs of Circumſtances. God | 


hereby ſhewed that he had conſecrated the 
Gentiles to his Service, by endowing theſe 
firſt Fruits of them with the like Gifts that he 


had given on the Day of Pentecoſt. And this | 


naturally brought into St Peter's Remembrance 


our Lord's Promiſe to: himſelf, and the reſt of | 
the Apoſtles, as he himſelf declares. But what | 
is this to our Author's: Purpoſe? Or to what | 
End doth this Obſervation tend? No: But | 
he would infinuate hereby, that the Promiſe 


of Baptizing with the Holy Ghoſt, was an 


univerſal Promiſe to all who ſhould. believe the 
Goſpel, and conſequently relative to all the 
Gentiles, being as extenſive as Chriſt's Com- 


mands to his Apoſtles, to teach all Nations, 


And if this be granted, his Way will lie more] 
open to aſſert the Baptiſm in Matt. xxviii. 19 
to be that of the Holy Ghoſt promiſed to al 


* 
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Nations. But we anſwer, that the Promiſe | 


of this Baptiſm made by our Saviour in the] 
Place above-cited was to the Apoſtles only, ot 
at leaſt to as many as were endowed with“ 


the] 
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| 2 the like Gifts at Pentecaſt. It was indeed an 
„ * Honour, a Prerogative, a Privilege beſtowed 
on ſeveral of the firſt Chriſtians, both Jets 
and Gentiles; but was neither promiſed to all 
in general, nor to any Perſons in particular, 
the Apoſtles excepted : 80 that although it be 
true that this Promiſe made to the Apoſtles 
expreſſly, was relative in ſome Senſe to all thoſe 
e | who were likewiſe made Partakers of the like 
a Gifts and Privileges, and among others to 
at N theſe Gentiles converted with Cornelius; yet this 
at : is a Relation ſo remote, and ſo inſignificant to 
ut dur Author's Purpoſe, that it doth him no man- 
le | : ner of Service. Nor can; it by any means be 
an ſo underſtood, as to become an Argument, 
he | ; that the Baptiſm inſtituted by Chriſt in Matt. 
e]  xxviii, 19. was the Baptiſm with the Holy 
m- Ghoſt, or that Peter ever thought ſo ; and leaſt 
1, þ of all, that he thought ſo upon this Occaſion, 
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dre] when he commanded Baptiſm with Water to 
19. be adminiſter'd to thoſe who had received that 


al] of the Holy Ghoſt in his own Preſence. 

aiſe “ What thercfore doth our Author mean, 
the] when he proceeds in theſe Words, ich 
off: © mage him put this Queſtion to the By-Aanders, p. 27. 
vi“ © Can any Man forbid Water, Sc.?“ Why 
che] , II 2 | ſhould 
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"A REPLY to the 
Fiould the Diſcovery that he ſuppoſes St Peter 


to have made upon this Occaſion, vis. that | 


Chriſt's Promiſe of Baptiſm with the Holy 
Ghoſt was Relative to the Gentiles, occaſion | 


* 


his putting any Queſtions, or making any Pro- 


poſals concerning the baptizing theſe Converts | 


with Mater? It had been far more natural 
for the Apoſtles, upon our Author's Hypothe- 
fis, to have argued the contrary Way, vis. 
that ſeeing theſe Gentiles are already baptized 


with the Holy Ghoſt, and it doth unexpected- 


ly appear to us that this is the Baptiſm promſed 
by Chrift to all Nations, upon our preaching 
his Goſpel, and that it is entirely a ſpiritual 


Thing, brought about by our Preaching, and | 


— * 


— 


there 


u This is the Quakers Doctrine, that the Apeſtles aug! 


baptizing, or baptized teaching. Anſeuer ti Baptiſm with Wa | 


ter aſterted. 
It is not ſaid, Go, teach, and then baptize with Water, 32, 
Go, teach, baptizing; making Baptiſm only a concomitant 


Circumſtance of Preaching z or, as he terms it, 4 ſpiritual Bat. # 
ti/m attendirg Immediately on the Apoſtles Miniflry. But by the 


Thus alſo Geo. Viso cad, in his Antidett 


like Argument, becauſe it is not ſaid firſt Go, and then Tea 


but Topev3terJes waltiſivonT:, Going teach; the Apoftles wir 
to teach a the Fay they arent, or at leaſt in a «cam wiatory Hof 
© nx 


not miniſter'd by our Application of the Ele- 
ments of this World, therefore what Uſe can | 


ye 
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there be of Water, or Baptiſm, or any other 


Rite to initiate theſe Perſons into the Service and 


Religion of Chriſt? This had been ſpeaking 


conſiſtently, and agreeably to thoſe Notions 


that are here imputed to St Peter. But as our 
Author has ordered the Matter for him, he 


makes him appear no wiſer a Perſon than 


himſelf. 
But now that we are upon this Queſtion of 
St Peter's, Can any Man forbid Water, &c.? 


let us make an end of it. He tells us, p. 28. 


that this Queſtion being introduced by theſe 
Words, © Then anſwered Peter, it is a plain 
« Token of ſame Reaſoning that had paſſed be- 


( ftuixt him and thoſe of the Circumciſion,” This 


Remark is u plain Token that the Man who 
made it doth not underftand a very common 
and familiar Expreſſion in the ſacred Writers; 


| frequently uſed by them when no Quettion at 
| All was aſked, and when no previous Reaſon 


can be ſuppoſed *. 
II 3 But 


like the Peripatetick Plilyſoplers. For chere is no Reaſon why 
one Participle in the Text ſhould be mn! in this Wey 


more than the other. 
See ſeveral Inſtances collected by Mr Leſlie. Dije. on 


„ %ater-Baptiſm, Set. 6. 


Fill. 
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But we may ſafely give him his own Way 

and aſk what this Reaſoning was about, or 
what was the Difficulty in Debate ? Why he 
tells us, that the Reaſon of St Peter's putting 
& this Queſtion to them, is apparent; they being 
« of the Circumciſion, were much prejudiced in 
Disfavour of the Gentiles, as Peter alſo was 
before he Auw the Viſion at the Houſe of Simon 
the Tanner.” Were theſe of the Circumci- 
ſion for or againſt the baptizing of the Gentz/es ? 
This he doth not tell us. Nor 1s it any mat- 
ter which Way they inclin'd fince St Peter 
was for the Affirmative; and we think his 
Authority deciſive in the Caſe. So that ſuppo- 
ſing a Diſpute to have ariſen upon this Head, 
yet what can our Author infer from thence to 
ſerve his Cauſe. 
But, ſays he, p. 29. If Chrift, by lle 
Words of that Text (Matt. xxviii. 19.) did 
certainly inſtitute Water-Baptiſm, as the Vin- 
dicator aſſerts, then thofe of the Circumciſion 
that believed could not well be ignorant of it: 
And Peter's putting ſuch a Queſtion as Can 

© any 
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Will Penn finds a Reaſon, ſach a one as it is, for this Que- 

tion of Peter's, upon the 2zakers Scheme, without ſuppoſing, 

as our Author does, any thing to have paſs'd by Way of Reaſon” 
ing beſore hand, Defence of Gojpe!-Truths, p. 81. 
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PROTESTANT FLAII. 
* any Man forbid Water, Sc.? 10 thei, muff 


e have been quite needleſs and abjurd. For it 1s 
| preſumed they who believed in Chrijt would not 


ee forbid what Chriſt had commanded to be done.” 


Very true; and therefore the Abſandiy lies, 


not in St Peter's Expreſſion by Way of Que- 
ſion, but in the Man who ſuppoſes he made 
a real Queſtion, or Matter of Doub!, or Dif- 
culty about it; or intended to aſł the By-tangers 
what he ſhould do in the Caſe. Our Author 
is as unhappy in his Obſervation upon the De- 


ion here, as he was juſt now in that upon the 


Word anſwered; and ſeems to imagine, that a 
Man cannot ute an Expreſſion in the Form of 
a Queſtion, without really putting an Interro- 
gatory. But may we not ſay, for inſtance, 
Can any Man wonder that they fhould make very 
bad Expoſitors of Scripture, who are wnacquain- 
ted with ſome of the common Rules of Writing 
and Speaking ? May we not ſay this, though 
none that we ſpeak to be ignorant of it, or will 
doubt it? Or muſt ſuch a Queſtion be there- 
fore needleſs and abſurd, becauſe it is preſumed 


every body believes it, and no body will gain- 


ſay or contradif it? Affirmations or Negati- 


ons thus put, are very often more empbatical 
H 4 than 
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than in 5 


plain declaratory Form: And fo this 


Queſtion of St Peter's is to be underſtood as a | 
ſtrong and expreſs Declaration that Water. | 


Baptiſm was not to be denied to thoſe new 


Converts, but was by all means to be admini- | 


ſter'd to them. 


Ser. V. 


I S next Obſervation, which is his third 
and laſt car Proof, that Matt. xxvili. 
19. hath no Relation to Water-Baptiſm, is, 


that SF Paul fold the Corinthians that be was hot 


ſent to baptize out to preach the Goſpel. Whence 
he thinks it evidently follows, that St Paul alſo 
underſtood the Words of Chriſt in Mall. xxvili. 
not to concern Iater-Baptiſm : His Reaſon is, 
that / they were a Command both to teach and 10 
baptize wit Vater, how could $t Paul ſay he 
was not ſent to boptize? And he deſires his 
Reader to reflect on this Declaration of the Aps- 


file, and try how he can reconcile it with the Com- 


mand of Chriſt to baptize with Water. 


This is one of the triteſt Objections the 
Vabers have againſt Water-Baptiſim And is 
| an 


V Anſwer to Bapti/m avith II. ater aſſerted, p. 8. and 7. 


Fenas Def. of Goſpei-Truths, p 76. 


11 


| Lord's Supper refuted, Sect. 4+ 
7 I Pry aac » - 
| <akeri/n:, Chap. 25. 


N * Leſlie's Div. In. of IV at. Babt. Se. 7. 
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an old Argument of the Qyintillians revived, 
and not one jot improved. This Sect took its 


Riſe from one Quintilla, a Woman Preacher at 
Carthage, a little before Tertullian's Time, 
who made it her Buſineſs to diſparage and cry 
down Water-Baptiſm. Againſt which Hereſy, 


Gertullian wrote his Book of Baptiſm, to eſtab- 


lich the Importance of our Lord's Inftitutions : 
In which Book, c. 14. this very Objection is 
confider'd and refuted. And alſo by St Chry- 


tome, Hom. 3. on the firſt Ep. to the Cor: 


Among the Moderns, by Limborch*, and Dr 


Fyurbess; and as many others almoſt, as have 
wrote againſt the Quakers upon the Subject of 


Baptiſm *®. Our Author ſeems to own he has 


looked into Mr Lefhe's Divine Inſtitution of 


Water-Baptiſm : He has a whole Chapter or 


Scction on this particular Objection e. Wh 
P ) y 


has not our Author made ſome Reply to him, 
or taken ſome Notice of thoſe Things that are 


urged againſt the raters Way of Reaſoning 


upon 


© I. 5. cap 67. 


_ * Forbefi Op. Fol. Vol. II. p. 464. 
d Geo, Keith's Arg. of the Qaalers againſt Baptiſm and the 


Dr Bennet's Con/utation of 


Iog 
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upon this Head. To repeat and reprint what 


has been ſo often given them in Anſwer, 1 
needleſs, at leaſt ſo long as thoſe Anſwen 
ſtand good, and are unreplied to. When any 


of the Quakers can ſtart any Difficulty, or d 


give any new Turn to an old Objection, | 
make any direct Reply to what is given then 


in Anſwer to their Objections, then it is worth 
while to give a particular Attention to wha 
they ſay. But when they offer nothing, which 
is our Author's Caſe upon this Point, nothin 


but what is ſtale and trite, and worn thread 


bare, why ſhould we begin the Diſpute aney 
with him? If we tell him that this Ten 
of St Paul is to be underſtood thus, that | 
Was not ſent ſo much to baptize as to preach ti 


Goſpel, like Hoſea vi. 6. 1 deſired Mercy, anf] 
not Sacrifice ; then he will except againſt thif 7 - 


Parity, as Rob. Barclay and Geo. Whitehead did; 
and affirm, that the whole Goſpel, by this Liber 


of Interpretation, may be perverted. Then wi 


( 


mutt proceed to ſhew the Neceſſity there is d 
interpreting divers Places in this Manner, an “ 
to lay down the Rules whereby it may d 


known when we are right and when we ar 


wrong in lo doing. Which is all ſufficient” 


dot Lrd'r 


. 

* 
7 
— 


| Swe to our Hands, by the Writers againſt the 
9yaters Inferences from this Paſſage. 
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If we preſs him with this Conſequence 
om their Interpretation, How came St Paul 
to baptize Criſpus and Gaius, &c. as he de- 


glares he did, if he knew that he had no Com- 


wand or Commiſſion to do fo? Then he will 
guard againſt this Queſtion with a Diſtinction 
that the Quakers are wont to uſe when they 


che thus preſſed, vig. that the Apoſtles bap- 


tized by Permiſſion, and not by Commiſſion, and 


put what St Paul did on this Occaſion upon 


the ſame footing with his circumcifing Timothy. 
And then we mult repeat all thoſe Arguments 
which are proper to ſhew the Invalidity of 
this Diſtinction, when thus applied. They 
pill be found in Geo. Keith * and others. 


Þ Referring therefore to what has been ſaid 


upon this Text by former Writers, and more 
eſpecially by the Author of The Defence of 


| Baptiſm with Water and Infant-Baptiſm aſſeried, 


toy 


ve ſhall only deſire the ſerious Reader to pon- p. : 


I and reflect upon this poſitive Declaration of 
bo 1 Paul, that he e Criſpus and Gaius, 


and 


CT Anfexer to the Quakers Arguments againf! Baptiſm and the 


rr Supper. Set 4 p. 9. Quarto, Lond. 1698. 
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themſelves wherever they came; let him, w: 


ſay, ſeriouſly ponder theſe Things, and try if 
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and the Houſhold of Stephanus; and that h. 3 


gives this Reaſon why he baptized no more} 
viz. leſt any ſhould ſay that be baptized in lil 


6wn Name; and that the whole Paſſage nece{| f 


farily implies, that all the Believers at CorintÞ & 


univerſally, were baptized; the Apoſtles ng 


manding it, and occaſionally performing i 


can fairly reconcile them with that total Nex: 
le& and Diſuſe of this Inſtitution which the 
Quakers are guilty of, 


SECT. YL 


HE Author of the Hail having nor 


done with his clear and ſtrong Proj 
in Support of his 7% and true Inference, thi 
Matt. xxviil. 19. hath 10 Relation to Water: 
Baptiſm, proceeds to examine the four Text 


that the Vindicator hath referr'd to, in thei} 


* It is certain, that the Apoſtle}. 
<« underſtood it fo (viz. Matt. xxviii. 19. 


Words: 


Water-Baptiſm) „ as appears both by ther 


Practice and Writings, As. x. 47. a 


only countenancing ſuch Baptiſm, but com] or 


40 vi ys *D 
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& viii. 36, 38. Epb. v. 26. Heb. x. 22. In 
«| « all which Places Mater is expreſſley mentio- 
yur? 
+ His Objections SA the firſt of theſe, vis. 
che Text relating to the Baptiſm of Cornelis 
na and his Friends, have been already ſufficiently 
m gonſider'd above. What he ſays upon the 
i &cond, Adds viii. 36, 38. muſt now be attend- 
We ed to. | 
7 + He owns that Philip baptized the Eunuch 
ex with Water, but obſerves Dat it is only ſaid hep. zo. 
the baptized him. So that no Form being mention- 
ed wherewith he baptized him, he: concludes, 
that he did not baptize him in Compliance with * 
the Command of Chriſt, Matt. xxviii. 19. h 
But ſo Men may ſay, if they pleaſe (to | " 
non quote the Words of a good Author ©) fat 
rob} © when Philip andthe Eunuch went into the Water, 
tha © be baptized him with Fire. And this might as 
att · teaſonably be concluded from the Silence of 
ext} the Text, as that Philip either uſed no Form, 
thekÞ dr not the right Form, preſcribed by Feſus Chrift. 
oſt}. But our Author has an Hypothelis here, 
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9 'F that If Philip baptized the Ewmch with the p. 39. "i 
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yl * Dr Lim. Patrick's Aqua Genitalis, SYO Long. 1670. | | | 
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fame Form of Word: with which he baptized ii 


Samaritanes, of whom it is faid a few Ver, 


before, that the Hey Ghoſt cas fallen upon none; 


them, only that they were baptized in the Nam 
of the Lord Jeſus (which he further ſuppo. 
ſes to be in the Name of the Lord Jeu on 


then he neither executed nor complied with Crit 
Command. That is to ſay, if Philip had don: 


what it doth not appear he did, then he hai 


furniſhed our Author with ſomething of = 
Argument which at preſent cannot by ay 


Means be wreſted from his Procecdings. 

| We refer our Author to the Pamphlet en. 
titled, A Defence of Baptiſm with Water, au 
Infant-Baptiſm aſſerted, for a full Anſwer t 
his own and another 2Qyaker's Obſervation 
from this Hiſtory of Philip and the E 
nuch f; | 


Ard 


f Our Author has obſerved, at the End of a little Note in 
the Page before, © that the Eunuch's ſaying to Philip, Sz nere 
* is Water, what hindereth me to be baptized ? ſeems ts let 
« plain Indication of a Practice among the Jews of laptiviꝶ 
1% Proſelytes.” It is much that he can find no better Evidence 
for ſuch a Practice; for this is a very ohe, Indication of it; 
And is one of the laſt Things that another Man would have ſeen 
in the Eanuch's Words. 


There 
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Cbriſt alſo loved the Church, and gave himſelf 
for it, that he might ſanctiſy and cleanſe it with 
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And ſo pals on to the next Text which he 
takes to Taſk, and that is Epheſians v. 26. 


the waſhing of Water by the Mord. 
This Place the Vindicator had referr'd to, 
25 an Inſtance that the Apoſtle underſtood the 


Chriſtian Baptiſm to be a Water-Baptiſm ; for 
| this Reaſon, becauſe Maſbing of Water is an 
| Expreffion that cannot otherwiſe be well ac- 
counted for. For which Reaſon the beſt In- 


terpr etcrs 


There is an Obſervation made by Grotizs upon another Que- 
ſion of the Eunuch much more to the Purpoſe. It is upon 
theſe Words, ver, 31. How can 7 (wiz. underſtand the Scriptures 
or the Prophets) except ſome Man ſhould guide me? And he deſi- 
re Philip that he would come up and fit with him. © Non puta- 


a bat tam perſpicuam ubique eſſe ſcripturam & expoſitum omni- 
bus habere ſenſum, ut nunc faciunt non Scllalarii tantum. 


« {ed & Famine, qui reclius facerent qui duce ſibi opus eſſe 
„ agnoſcerent. “Ve Eunuch did not think the Scriptures every 


alert ſo plain and clear, and the Senſe of them ſo obvious to all, 


I as new a-days not only Handicraftſmen, bt even Women ds ; 


ach <vould: do better if they acknow ledged ec Want of a Guide 


* to inſtruct them. 

| Our Author, who appears to be a great Reader of the 
Prophetical Books, and the more abſtruſe Parts of Scripture, 
would find it more to his Advantage to enquire and aft ha: 


[they mean, than to ſet up for an Iuterpreter of them, withour 
[7 Aeadem ical Learning 
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terpreters have conſtantly expounded it in th "th 
ſame Way, v3. as either directly Ggnilyinf ve 
Baptiſm, or (which is the ſame. thing to oof kn 
preſent Purpoſe) alluding to the Vater which tur 
is by Chriſt's Appointment the Matter of Bf it 
tiſm. And they who will compare this Tex} ral 
with John iii. 5. Ti. iii. 5. 1 Pet. iii 1. wil int! 
be apt to be of the ſame Opinion. wh 

But our Author is once more * iin Admiu whi 
« tion, that the indicator ſhould be ſo weak ah Ja, 


«- ſhallow of Underſtanding, as to take the Au the 


ce file to be here ſpeaking of material Water, ju} to t. 
« 4 A Prieft ſprinkles a Child's Face with, a thoſ 
* calls it Baptiſm Some of the mean] livin 
« Tradeſmen among the Quakers, whom he (tf that 
ce Vindicator) adviſes to mind their Packs, a} Wat 
te their Shops, and not to meddle with the Scrii wr a 
ec tures, could have told him, at firſt Sight - Belli 
« Hearing of thoſe Words, that the Man Liv 
« which the Apoſtle there ſpeaks of, is the li baptit 
« Water which Chriſt himſelf ſpake of John i ether 
ce and vii. 37, 38, 39. corre 
It is probable ſome of their meaneſt Trade: If 
men might tell him ſo, and he would «Argu: 
fily judge from thence that they dealt in Pa Mater 


and Shops, and had more underſtanding t Voz 
12 1 
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G3 


| 2 than in the holy Scriptures, or elſe were 
4 very mean Tradeſmen indeed. For none who 
: know the common Rules of expounding Scrip— 
ture would interpret Mater in a Paſſage where 
it may be underſtood literally in a very natu- 
ral and conſiſtent Senſe, by the only two Places 
i} inthe New Teſtament (except the Apocalypſe) 
where it is confeſjedly figurative. Much leſs 
ih when it is further conſidered that the Word 
Maſting with Water (for fo is the Phraſe in 
4 the Paſſage) cannot be applied with any Juſtice 
uh to that Living Water which is mentioned in 
þ thoſe two other Places. For the figurative 
1h living Water is figuratively 7 be drank by theſe John iv. 
th that thir for it, that it may become a IWell of ® 
Mater in them ſpringing up to everlaſting Life, 
ri &r a River of Living Water flowing out of their Joke vii. 
Bellies. Now had the Apoſtle alluded to this 
Living-Mater, he would not have uſed the 
07 daptiſmal Phraſe Vaſting, but rather ſome 
ni other Word which might make the Figures 
correſpond the better with cach other. 
ade If we were to make uſe of one of his own 
eil Arguments, we might ſay, that this /ving 
pa Vater, being Drink (for all who thir/t are ex- 


To i . Vol. II. | ] preſlly 


bo —  — — — —— —————— * 
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Rom. xiv. 
17. 


IRE PL Y 0 the 
prcfNy invited to come and inꝶ of it) cannot 
therefore conſiſt with the Kingdom of Gad, 
which is not Meat and Drink, but Righteouſneſ, | 
and Peace, &c. 
Argument as that which he uſes p. 25. to 
ſhew that Water being Drink, cannot be any 
Part of the Baptiſm commanded in Matt. xxviil 


19. And how would he anſwer it? Why 
he might tell us, that Meat and Drink in Ron 
xiv. 17. is to be literally underſtood, but Drin 


in theſe Texts of St John to be underſtoo! 
figuratively, vg. of a ſpiritual Therft and ſpi 
ritual Drinking; and that therefore theſe Text 


This would be as good an 


are not to be expounded of each others W. 


He 


Rem. xiv. 15, 17. If thy Brother be grieved with thy A 


now walkeft thou not charitably. Deſtroy not him with th 
Meat for whom Chrilt died. 
is not Meat and Lrink, but Righteouſneſs and Peace and joy 
the Holy Ghoſt. | 


John iv. 14. Whoſoever grizlcth of the Water that I fi: 


give him, ſhall zever He], but the Maler that I ſhall give hi 


For the Kingdom of Gif 


date 


ſhall be in hzm a Well of Water ſpringing up inte everleſi" ſb a 
| | 


Life. 


John vii 37. If any Man Li, let him come unto me u 


come 


drink, Ile that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath ert 
aut of his Belly ſhall flow Rivers of livins Water. But this then 


ſpake of the Spirit, which they that believe on him ſhould" 


ceire. For the Holy Ghoſt was not yet given, becauſe F- 


Jiaſus was not yet gluciked, 


PROTESTANT FLAII. 


grant it; and lay Claim to the Liberty of ma- 
king the ſame juſt Diſtinction. That Mater 
in this Paſſage of St Paul which we are upon, 
js to be underſtood literally, and therefore is 
not to be expounded of two Texts where Wa- 
ter is confeſſedly fgurative. And conſequently 
1. this Text of St Pau/ has no more to do with 


„ Paul about Meat and Dink hath. 

1 Theſe are the firit and moſt obvious Excep- 
of tions againſt his Expoſition. But let us examine 
M4 it further. It doth not appear with any Cer- 
KF} tainty whether Chriſt meant any thing more 
WT by loving Water, than the extraordinary Gifts 


that were to be beſtowed upon the Diſciples 
at Pentecojl. This Opinion many learned Men 
have eſpouſed ; and chiefly from that Text 
Gh which our Author ought to have quoted at 
length, inſtead of ſtopping ſhort at theſe Words, 
a out this be ſpake of the Spirit, for it imme- 
u diately follows, 4wh:c) {hey that believe on him 
Acud receive, for the Holy Ghoft wwas not yet 
o—þ come. And if it be right to expound this 
Text of the extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit, 
then it cannot, with any Propriety, be brought 
| 12 to 


1e 4 
1 a 
his 
ald 6 
fe l 


I thoſe of St Jobn, than that other Text of St 


wh 
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Lee Dr 
Whitby. 


A REPLY to the 


to interpret another Text, which relate, | 


only to the ordinary 


ive Holy Gbit, in ſaucliſying the Church of 
Chriſt. 


Again; ſuppoſing the figurative living Ma. 
ter is to be underſtood of the ordinary Opera- 
tions of the Spirit, cleanſing and puritying the 


Souls of Believers, and in that Senſe to be ap- 
plicable to this Text of St Paul which ve 
are conſidering; yet the Application will lie, 
not where our Author places it upon the 
Phraſe JVajhing with Water, but on wha: 
follows,” v/z. by the Word, that is to ſay, h 
the Word of his Grace; for thus ſome hay 


thought it might be conſiſtently interpreted, 
and agreeably, to another Expreſſion of the 


ſame Apoſtle, A&s xx. 32. And now, n 
Brethren, I commit you to God, and to the I e 
of his Grace, which is able to build you up, aui 
to give you an Inheritance among all them thi 
are ſanctiied. And in this Senſe it is mad: 


parallel to another Paſſage of the ſame Writer | 
where he ſpeaks likewiſe of Baptiſm, calling 


it the Wafhing of Regeneration, and renew, 


ir. m. 5 of the Holy Goofh. 


Ther 


Har (771 d Once (f 


„„ 
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There is indeed another Conſtruction of 
| + fa approved of by good Expoſitors, vis. 
of that it means the Form of Baptiſm. Which, 
to be ſure, our Author will not hear of. Nor 
| ſhall we need to take any Pains with him about 
| it, fince it matters not at preſent which of 
hel theſe Interpretations be the beſt. Let the 
p. judicious Reader judge of them. But that 
vel Expoſition which our Author fathers upon 
je their meaneſt 'Traveimen, is ſuch as we believe 
be] cannot be found in any good Commentators 


5 


th nor perhaps to be met with any where but 
among the Blue and Leathern-apron'd Divines 
Well; but he ſays further, / ane bald p 32. 
df © to affirm, in Coutradlictiom to the Vindicgtor, 
the © that the Water of the Word, which the Apo- 

mk © file ſpeaks of, is the clean air which G 
oe © promiſed to ſprinkle upon his Pes, Exeic wor 
M xxxvie” 

he But now, in the firſt Place, he is a little too 

ace] bold in altering the Scripture-Expreſſion to 
make it ſpeak for him. For the Apoſtle uſeth 
in} no ſuch Phraſe as the Walter of the Mord, but 
1 13 the 


— ů 
— 
> 
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h By comparing this Phraſe, which our Author affects, viz 
be Water of the Word, with his late References to Tevts t'. it 
ei ' mention 


— — — — 
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the Waſhing of Water by the Word. This is 
no accidental Slip of his Pen, {or he repeats 

p 33- it twice again in the nex: Page; and what is 
more, he teils the Vindicater, that he might 

p. 31. as well ſay, that St Peter ſpake of material 
Milt, when he ſaid, As new-born Babes deſire 
the fincere Milk of the ord, as take. St Paul 
here to be ſpeaking of material Water. So that 
he manifeſtly has eſpouſed a Notion, that as St 
Peter ſpoke of the Mzlk of the Word, fo St 
Paul did of the Water of the Word. But as 
this latter is his own Text, he himſelf is the 
properelt Perſon to comment upon it. 

xxxvi. 22, As to the Quotation out of Ezetzel', why 

75 Mo St Paul ſhould rather be thought to allude to 


this 


mention /wvirg Vater, one would be apt to imagine that he had 
taken up with ſome Notions like thoſe of the Paulicians of old: 
who, according to Euthymins (Panoplio, Por. 2. Tit 21. P. 48 
though they really rejected and deſpiſed Baptiſm with Water, 
yet they pretended to receive it. But that was only with a de— 
ceitful Equivocation ; for they maintained that the Word of 2: 
Gp l was Baptiim, becauſe our Lord ſaid Fzo ſum Agua I'ins; 
L am the Living Water. Se, Bir ham's Ant. Bok 4. 
ver. 25. 7 will I ſjrinkle lian Hater non jeu, ond 5 
fg. be clean: from all yur ' Filthings, and from all your Js, 
erill I cleanſe vc And @ new Heort all «vill I give you, Ani! 
. new Spirit vill I put within 3 nn nd 1 will XG Wy 
SPIRIT WITHIN YOU, 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
1 


bly 
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this Prophecy than to the Rite of Chriſtian 
Baptiſm, he doth not tell us; or why it may 
not be ſaid, that he alluded both to this Pro- 
phecy, and to Baptiſm too, he cannot thew 
us. For the Prophet's Expreſſion is taken 
from the legal Purifications, which were by 
Sprinkling with Water upon the Unclean, as well 
as by Waſhing k. And denotes likewiſe the 
Sacrament of Baptiſm under the Goſpel-Diſ- 
penſation 3 by which true Believers are clean- 
{ed from their Sins, and ſanRified in their 
Perſons l. So that this Paſſage out of Egeſiel 
affords no Colour for a Pretence, that St Paul 
had not the material Water of Baptiſn in his 


Eye when he wrote theſe Words to the Ephe- 
fians. Nor will any one be eaſily perſuaded = 4 v. 


to under tand this Place as our Author does, 
but ſuch a one as reads the Words as he does, 
Water of the Word, inſtead of Waſhing , 
Water by the Word. 

Nor is he more ſucceſsful in his other Ob- 
ſervation upon the fourth and laſt Text chat 
the Vindicator had referr'd to, viz. Heb. x. 22. 

14 Hab ug 

k Numb. viii 7. ad xix. 13, 18. 10, 20, 21. 


! See Lowwth upon Exel. xxxvi ver. 23. And Mr D' l/*-xy's 


biytery of Auabaptiſm Uumaſi'd. 8vo. Lond. 1709. p. 95. 
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Huwving our Hearts ſprinkled from an evil Can. 
ſcience, and our Bodies waſhed with fur: | 
Water. 5 
Here is a manifeſt Alluſion to the Method; 
appointed in the Maſaical Law for the Purif- 
cation of the Unclean from Ceremonial Detile. | 
ments; which were by ſprinkling of Blood, 
and of Water ; and bathing or waſhing of the 
Body with Water, Lev. xvi. Num. xix. By the 
(p1inkling of the Blcod ot the Sin-Offering 
before the Mercy-Seat, the People were mai: 
clean from their Sins, Lev. xvi. 30. To thi 
the Apoſtle alludes, Having therefore, Brethren, 
Boldneſs to enter into the Holieſt by the Bl:od af 
Jelus —— iet us draw near —— PavVINg our 
Hearts ſprinkled from an evil Conſcience. And] 
he makes the like Alluſion in a parallel“ 
Paſſage in the Chapter before. And as by 7: 


ſprinkling of our Hearts the Apoſtle expreſſes 


the inward Sanctification or cleanfirig of our 
Souls from Sin by the Blood of Chriſt (in 


which! 


m Feb. ix. 13, 14. For if the Bla rf Bulls and of Goats 


and the Aſhes of an Heifer riz4/ing the Unclean /ar&ifeth 


the purifying of the Fleſh, how much more ſhall the Blood of 


Chriſt, who through the eternal Spirit offered himſelf without Þþ 
Spot unto God, purge your Con/ctenre from dead Works to ſerve 


the living God, 


PROTESTANT FLAII. 


which both the Author of the Hail and the 


Vindicator do agree) ſo by the having our Bo- 
dies waſhed with pure Water he expreſſes the 
outward Means or Sign of that internal Purity, 
big. Baptiſm and pure Water; fure on Account 
of the Analogy ", that it may the more fitly 
repreſent the inward Effects, of which it is 
the Symbol and the Pledge. No, ſays our 
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Author, by pure Water, in this Place, We Are p. 34. 


to underſtand that pure Water * of Life, clear as 
Chryſtal, which John the Divine ſaw proceed- 
ing out of the Throne of God and the Lamb. 
Surely he could have no other Reaſon for this 
Imagination, than that in all the Scriptures he 


could not find St Paul's very Expreſſion of 
| pure Mater, but in the Revelations, where St 


John comes very near it, @ pure River of Wa- 


ter; which ſtruck his Fancy fo ſtrongly, that 


he forgot that St Paul was ſpeaking of an Ab- 


lution pertaining to this Life, St Jan of a 
Circumſtance of the New TJerufalem ; the one 


of a thing that was over and paſſed, the other 
| of ſomething future in the World to come. 


Yet 


n Sce Nu de Dapti/mo, Diſp. 1. Theſis 4. 


0 Rev. xxii. 1. And he ſhewed me a pure River of Mater, 
ec. 
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Yet he is fo ſure of its being a juſt Expo. 
p. 34. fition and a clear Caſe, that he ig willing to leav- 
the Decifion of it to any Clergyman in the County 
of Northumberland, except the Vindicalor. 
This had been a bold Step indeed, if he had 
not immediately withdrawn his Appeal, and 
retracted it by a Proviſo, that ſuch Clergyman 
ſhall give us his Thoughts and Opinion as fairy 
and candidly as the Author of the Sermon preach- 7 
ed at Derby, Sept. 20. 1730. has done ufm | Pat 
this Head. That is, if he will deliver his ] Vu 
Opinion in ſuch a manner that the Qzakrr; | hac 
may fancy him to be one of the Brotherhood, ged 
and cite him as their Advocate. For ſuch doth 1 L/ 
the Preacher of this Sermon appear to be from | tha! 
thoſe Paſſages that are cited in the Fail. But the 
knowing what a deſperate Hand our Author one 
has at quoting, and being warned by the Fate I} hav 
of Biſhop Taylor, not only to pity all Writers I ſage 
out of whom he makes Excerpts, but to ſuſ- Aut 
pend Judgment concerning them, till we are J mar 
aſſured he has not mal-traited them, we ſhall cou 
forbear all Cenſure, as well as all Defence cf to! 
the ſaid Preacher at Derby, till we have Op- Aut 
portunity of knowing how his Paſſages lic, I nit! 
and whether he be fairly uſed or no, he | 
CHAP, 


R. 


PROTESTANT FLAIL. 


HA F. III. 


RePLY fo the Remainder of Chap. II. in the 
Flail, and to Chap. III. in the ſame. 


E 


1 HE Author of the Flail, p. 38. paſſes 
on to the Vindicalor's third and laſt 


„ Paragraph. Where he remarks, that the 
vVindicator has ſaid no more than Mr Leſlie 
had ſaid before him. However, he is obli- 


„ ged to the Vindicator for referring to Mr 


h Leſie; otherwiſe he had not known perhaps 
n | that both made uſe of the ſame Expoſition of 
vt the Word Paptige. The more Teſtimonies 


or one can produce from good Writings, who 


ite have agreed in the Interpretation of any Paſ- 
er; & face, and in their Reaſons for it, the greater the 
Authority of ſuch Interpretation, ſo far as hu- 
are man Authority goes. And the Vindicator 
could have ſhewn this Expoſition that he gave, 
to have been commonly approved by the beſt 
Authors from the earlieſt Times of Chriſti- 
| anity ; and ſo of moſt, or all the other Texts 
he hath made uſe of; whereas our Author 


can 
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p 38. 


AREPLY to the 
can go no higher for the Arguments and Ex. 


poſitions which he borrows, than 1650; unle;f 
he have Learning enough to diſcover that ſonef 


of them are the ſame that were urged by th; 


ancient Hereticks that rejected Water-Bap. 


tiſm. 


His Buſineſs in the Remainder of this {| 
cond Chapter, and in that which follows, i 
to ſhew us the true Way of expounding Mar. 
xxviii. 19. which it ſeems the Water-Baptiſts 


for want of knowing the Rules of true Tnter- 
pretation and Conſtruftion, have widely miſts 
ken. 
a better hand at building up, than he has i 
pulling down. 

He lays his Foundation thus: * That the tru 
&« Senſe of the Word Baptize in Matt. xxviii. 19 
« 7s better undenſtood by comparing the ſeweri 


& Places in the Evangeliſls where the Word ip 
&« uſed, as ſpoken by Chriſt, than by looking ii 
that is, the 


& the Derivation of the Greek; “ 


Senſe of the Greek: for the Vindicator hat 
only ſaid that baptize was a Greek Word thi 
ſignified 7% waſh; and this is the cuſtomary 
and obvious Senſe of it whenever it is ul 
But, according tl 

Ou! 


literally in the Evangeliſts. 


And here we ſhall ſee whether he hau! 


PROTESTANT FLAII. 


our Author, without regarding the true Senſe 
or Meaning of the Word itſelf, we muſt find 


out Chriſt's Meaning by comparing the Places 
where he has uſed the Word. But vnleſs we 
know the Meaning of the Word itſelf, either 
by its Derivation, or its Uſage by the Greek 
Writers, eſpecially the ſacred ones, how ſhall 
we know what Chriſt meant by it in any of 


| the Places where he has uſed it? Or how 
ſhall we know when he intended to uſe it e- 


rally, and when * figuratively ; for that is the 
very Point in Diſpute ? 
However, upon this Foundation our Author 
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begins his Superſtructure: As Ibis, ſays he, p. 38. 


« ig the beſt and moſt certain way of knowing in 


« what Senſe and Signification Chriſt uſed the 
Word Baptize, we ſhall lay before our Rea- 


ders the ſeveral Placesin Scripture where Chriſt 
is ſard to have uſed it.” And then he cites 


Matt. xx. 20?, with its parallel Place, Mark. 


*. 35. 


p Then came to him the Mother of Zebedee's Children, &c. 
— Are ye able o drink of the Cup that I ſhall drink of 


and be baptized with the Bapti/m that I am baptized with 5 
xe ſhall indeed drink of my Cup, and be baptized with 


the Baßtiſin that 1 am baprized with, Cc. 


p. 39. 


P. 39. 
p. 39. 


p. 40. 


AREPeLry 79 the 


x. 35. and alſo Zuke xii. 50 4. In all whidf 
Places Chriſt uſes the Word Baptige in a figuf 
rative Senſe, denoting Suferings for the Trutll 


Sake, and called by the Schoolmen, the Buy 
tiſm of Blood. Next he quotes As i. ;. 


where our Lord mentions the Baptiſm il 
the Holy Ghoſt. In theſe Places (ſays he) it; 


evident that Chriſt uſed Baptize in a figuratirl 
Senſe, We grant it; becauſe the Words in tf 


Context oblige us to underitand it figuratively 
ce There are, ſays he, in all the four Evangeliji 


* but two Places more, Matt. xxviii. 19. an 


** 


c 


the parallel Place, Mark xvi. 16. her 


c 


oy 


c 


A 


would rightly underſtand in what Senſe ti 
uſes the Word Baptize in thoſe Places, tit 


c 


A 


0 


* 


c 


what Senſe he uſed 1t in the foregoing Plat 


& Now it muſt be granted, that in the foregun 


« Places he uſed it altogether in a figuratis 


wy Sen 


1 But I have a Bapti/m to be baptized with, and how an | 


ſtraitened till it be accompliſhed ? 


r John truly baptized with Water; but ye ſhall be S οιν,j,j, 


with the Holy Ghoſt not many Days hence. 


5 Baptixing them in the Name of the Father, and of the d bt 


Chriſt uſed the Word; and whoever therefuſf 1 


being laſt ſpoke by him, ought to conſider i 


and of the Holy Ghoſt. ——— He that believeth and is 4% - 


ed ſhall be ſaved. 
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Sense. T herefore it is moſt rational to conclude, 
\| that he alſo uſed the Words in a figurative 
þ ? Senſe in Matt. xxvili, and Mark xvi.” 
* This is his Argument truly ſtated. For as 
'F to the Guard that he puts in againſt a Diffi- 
i} culty that he foreſaw, by telling us that he 
conſiders only thoſe Paſſages, in whichP: 40. 
i" Cbriſt applied the Words Baptize and Baptiſm, l 
thi} * either to himpelf and his Diſciples together, or 5 
o them only, it 1s a trifling Limitation, when j 
we are confidering in what Senſe our Lord il 
au uſed thoſe Words; which cannot be known Ll 
h without confidering all the Places where he 4 
irÞ uſed them. And it is a Limitation that de- Il 
ſtroys our Author's own Argument. For he j 
| excludes by it thoſe very Texts that are in 
# Diſpute, Maze. xxviii. 19. and Mark xvi. 16, 
And is forced to own as much himſelf, For 
| having ſaid, p. 39. © That in all the four Evan- 
geliſts there are but theſe two Places more 
| © where Chriſt uſed the Word by applying it to 
| © bis Diſciples; and having ſaid, p. 40. that 
'* theſe two Places are the only remaining Texts 
to be found in Scripture, in which Chriſt 
ing the Words Baptize and Baptiſm, applied 
them either to himſelf and his Diſciples together, 


67” 
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IRE IL v to the 
or to them only ;” ſubjoins before he comes tþ +» 
a full Stop, that © be afpphed the Word to ſu; 


« os ſhould be taught by his Apoſtles in Mat 
„ xxvitl. 19. and he applied it to ſuch as ſkniy 


ce believe in Mark xvi. 16.“ 
reconcile the latter Part of this Period, or Sen. 
tence, with the former, we will ſubſcribe t 


When he cu} 


all his Obſervations upon the Uſe of thi 


Word. 
In the mean time, by ſetting aſide his in 


pertinent Limitation, we quite alter the Fa: 
And whereas in the Mang 


of his Argument. 
ner he had contrived to put it, it appeared 
that Chriſt had never the Word Baptiſin bu 
in e Senſes, and both of thoſe figuratir; 
viz. Baptiſm of Sufferings, and Baptiſm of ti: 
Holy Ghoſt : We can now aſſert, that he uſc 
it in /wo other Senſes, and both of thoſe Iten 
viz. Baptiſm of Jobn, Matt. xxi. 25. with the 


parallel Places, Mark xi. 30. Luke xx. 
And the waſhing of Pots and Cups, Gan] 
Ferwy N wel nęion, the Bapt iſm of Pots and Cups | 


Mark vii. 8. We call theſe AR different Ser 


ſes of the Word, becauſe the former is com | 
monly ſuppoſed to have been performed by 
Immer/ 
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t 1 Inmerſion, and the other by Sprinkling © And 
14 \ they are both, though literal, as evidently 
w 2 diſtinguiſhable from the Water-Baptiſm among 
* Chriſtians, as the Figurative-Baptiſms mentio- 


uf 7 ned above are. 
Now let us ſee how the Argument ſtands. 
 * Chriſt hath uſed the Words Baptize and Bap- 
hy > tiſm in two diſtinct figurative Senſes, He hath i 
alſo uſed them in tuo di/tin&t literal Senſes. 0 
im. According to our Author, I we world under- p. 49. ij 
ao *« fond rightly in what Senſe he uſes the Word 0 
an e in Matt, xxvili. and Mark xvi. they being laſt | 
rei ſpoke by him, ought to conſider in what Senſe ll 
buf he iiſed it in the foregoing Places.” Agreed, j 
z But as it is uſed in the foregoing Places 
to} ſometimes figuratively, ſometimes literally, by 
ulck what Rule muſt we proceed in making our 
Choice either of the /iteral, or figurative 
| denſe? Our Author ſays, that“ by the knownp. 40. 
« Rules of Interpretation and Conſtruttion, no 
ane is at Liberty to interpret the Mord Bup- 
| © tize in à literal Senſe, which Chriſt had com- 
| © fantly, at all other Times, uſed in a figura- 
* tive Senſe,” We have thewn this to be a 
. Vo. II. K Miſtake 


n gSee the Reaſons for this in the Defence of Bapti/m ab 


* : 5 . F 
Water, and /n/ant-Bajtiim a, erted. 
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| Miſtake that Chriſt conſtantly uſed the Word 


ſo. But if he had done it, ſtill the Rule is a 
falſe one; for we ſay, on the contrary, that 
it is a known Rule of true Interpretation and 
Conſtruction, that zo one is at Liberty to inter- 
pret the Mord Baptize (or any Word) in 4 
Hurative Senſe, where it will eaſily bear to be 
uuderſtocd in a literal Senſe. And we are wil- 
ling to take it in either, or both thoſe literal 
Senſes in which Chriſt uſed it, that is to ſay, 
as it may be underſtood to comprehend both; 
Immerſion, as in Jobn's Water-Baptiſm ; and 
Alper ſiun, as in the Baprijiz of Pots and Cups, 
Mark vil. 8. | 
But let us take our Author in his own Way; 
and argue the Point upon thoſe Texts only 
which he hath produced. We obſerve, that 
in our Lord's Diſcourſe with the Mother of 
Zebcaee's Children, Matt. xx. and in other 
Places where he hath feuratively called 2 
State of Sufferings for the Truth Baptiſm, he 
hath uſed the Words Baptize and Baptiſin in 
this Senſe no leſs than twelve or fourtecn 
Times. But he hath only uſed it once in the 
other figurative Senſe relating to the Holy Gl, 


Acts i. 5. Now in which of theſe two #gt- 
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rative Senſes are we to underſtand theſe two 
laſt Texts where the Word occurs, and which 
muſt be expounded by the foregoing Places ? 
In that Senſe in which he hath uſed it fourteen 
Times, or in that Senſe in which he hath 
uſed it but once? Our Author ſays, in that 
Senſe in which it is but once uſed by our Sa- 


viour. But then Query, Why muſt two Paſ- 


ſages, in which no Figure appears, be inter- 


preted after one Paſſage which is manifeſtly 
figurative? Eſpecially ſince that one Paſſage 
contains a peculiar Promile to particular Per- 
ſons to be fulfilled within a {ſew Days; and 
ſince in that one Paſſage our Lord not only 
uſes the Word Baptiſm figuratively, but allo 
literally; John truly baptized with Walen, but 
ye ſhail be baptized with the Holy Gbeſt, not ma- 
ny Days hence. Since this is the only Place in 
the Bible where our Lord himſelf uſeth theſe 
very Expreſſions Bapliſin 41th ater, or Bap- 
t1jm with the Spirit, why mult Baptiſin, when 
it ſtands alone, as in Matt. xxviii. be under- 
ſtood rather of a Baptiſm with the Spirit, than 


of a Baptiſm with Water? Or, by what 


Rule of Interpretation is our Author at Liber- 
ty to interpret the Word Bapliise th à figura- 
Wl Aire 
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tive Senfe, purely from the Authority of a 
Paſſage, in which Chriſt has alſo uſed the 
Word in a literal Senſe? For as to all his 
other Reaſons for this Interpretation, they have 
no Place in this preſent Argument of his, 
which is wholly concerning Chri/t's Uſage of the | , 
Word Baptize. | 
But laſtly, to convince him, if poſſible, P 
that this Rule of his will by no means ſtand ]! 
good, let us try it by ſome other Word occa- | « 
tionally uſed by our Saviour. We will take, | 7 
for inſtance, the Word Cup, which occurs in 7 
one of his Quotations along with Baptiſm, and 4 
which alſo is a Word ufed in the Inftitution f 
of the other Sacrament : And ſo may be deem- h 
ed a parallel Inſtance. 0 
Chriſt ſaith, Matt. xx. 22. Are ye able u I 
drink of the Cup that I ſhall drink of ? Ye C 
ſhall indeed drink of my Cup. And fo again 7 
in Mark x. | | 90 
He faith, Mat. xxvi. 39. O my Father, if Þ 4% 

zt be pelſible, let this Cup paſs from me. See the | tt 
like Uſe of the Word Mar, xxvi. 42. Mart 7 
xiv. 36. Luke xxii. 42. John xvii. 11. Ina tt 
which Places (to uſe our Author's own Words) 81 
11 being evident that Chriſt uſed the Nord Cup N 
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en a figurative Senſe, and there being in all the 
four Evangeli/ts but two Places more where Chriſt 
uſed the Word, by applying it to his Diſciples, it 
only remains to enquire in what Senſe he there 
uſes the Word. 

Mark is. 41. WWheſcever ſhall give you a Cup 
of Water to drink in my Name, &c 

Luke xxii. 20. Thrs Cup is the New Teſtament 
of my Blood, 

Theſe two Places (to proceed in our Author's 
own Expreſſions) Sing the only remaining Texts 
to be faund in Scripture in which Chriſt uſin g the 
Word Cup applied it either to himſelf, and his 
Diſciples together, or to them only : Wisſoever 
therefere would rightly underſtand in what Scnje 
he uſes the Word Cup in theſe Places, our e to 
confider in what Senſe be uſed it in the fort get 


Places. Now it muſt be granted, that hen 


Chrijt applied the Word Cup to himſelf, and to 
Zebedee's Children, that be uſed the Word ailto- 
gether in a figurative Senſe ; and alſo when he 
applied it to his own Sufferings and Paſſion in 
the Garden of Gethjemane. We think it there- 
fore moſt rational to conclude, that be alſo uſed 
the Mord in a figurative Senſe (that is, for a 
State of Sufferings and Paſſion, for he had 

K-24; uſed 
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Acts viii. 
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uſed it conflantly in this Senſe) in theſe Texts 
alſo, Wroſoever ſhall give you a Cup of Water; 
and, This Cup is the New Teflament in my 
Blood. For by the known Rules of true Inter- 
pretation and Conſtruction, no one is at Liberty 
to interpret the Word Cap in a literal Senſe, 
which Chrijt had conſtantly, at all other Times, 
wfed in a figurative Senſe, 

How ſtrangely have all former Expoſitors 
of Scripture (being deceived, as it ſeems, and 
blinded by their Academical Learning) miſ- 
ſed tbe Rules of true Interpretation and Confiruc- 
tion! Come and learn of our Author, all ye 
who would be Criticks in Language, 


S FEST. II. 


I S next Obſervation is, We think it 
« very abſurd and contradiflory to found 


* CSerfe to interpret the Words of Chriſt, Mark 


mY Xvi. 16. He that believeth and 15 baptized, 
ce ſhall be ſaved, of Water-Baptiſm ; for then 


© it would follow, that Simon the Sorcerer 
ce was in @ State of Salvation, though the Scrip- 


* ture affirms, that bis Heart was not Right in 
& the Sight of Ged. But the Baptiſm which 
e 46. CB 


te 
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Chriſt there ſpeaks of, moſt certainly is the 
Baptiſm that faveth ; not the putting away the 


(SS) 
1 


F 


LEH 
A 


A 


= 3 


' | «© Filth of the Fleſh, but the Anſwer of @ good 
- | * Conſczence towards God, 1 Pet iii. 21. 

"| As the Expreſſion, Being in a Slate of Sal- 
„vation, hath a two-fold Meaning, our Author 
» ſhould have told us in which of the two Scn- 


ſes he applies it to Simon the Sorcerer, and then 


our Anſwer might have been ſufficient to con- 
| fate him. But as he hath not declared his 
5 particular Meaning herein, we are under a 
, Neceſiity of replying to his ObjeCtion in both 
© | Senſes of the Phraſe. 

And firſt, if he means that the Scripture 
repreſents Simon te $9rcerer to be out of a 
State of Salvation, in ſuch Senſe, that it was 
not poſſible for him to obtain Forgiveneſs and 
Salvation by Repentance, then how will he 
account for what St Peter ſaid to him on this 
* | Occaſion, Repent therefire of this thy TVicked> Acts viũ. 
, neſs, and pray God if perbaps the Thought of © 
thine Heart may be forgiven thee. He was fo 
well aware that this Exhortation to Src 
would ſpoil his Remark in this Senſe of State 
2 of Salvation, that he takes Care to ſuppreſs 
: theſe Words in the very Middle of the Quo- P. 42: 
3 6 tation 
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tation of St Peter's Anſwer to Simon. And 
indeed he was under a Temptation to diſguiſe 
this Circumſtance upon another Account ; for 
admitting that S mn the Sorcerer was capable, 
through Repentance, of Forgiveneſs, and con- 
ſequently of Salvation, he was ſo by Virtue of 
his Faith and Water-Baptiſm, without the 
Baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt, which St Peter 
denicd him. 

But, ſecondly, if he only means that Sie 
was at that Time out of a State of Salvatim 
becauſe of his Crimes yet unrepented of, and #r; 
Heart not being right in the Sight of God, 
we acknowledge it true : But then we obſerve 
that this makes nothing againſt the Buſineſs in 
hand, which is Water-Baptiſm. For we {ay, 
as St Peter did in the other Place cited, that the 
Baptiſm which ſuveth is not the putting away 
the Filth of the Fleſh, is not the outward Waſh- 
ing or Sign in Baptiſm, but the Anſwer of a 
good Conſcience towards God, And, conſe- 
quently, we agree with our Author, that the 


| Baptiſm which Chriſt ſpeaks of, Mart xvi. Þ 


16. is the ſame with that which St Peter 


ſpeaks of in his firſt Epiſtle, Chap. ili. ver. 21. 


Neither of them being the Baptiſm of the Holy 
Ghoſt 
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3 | Ghoſt promiſed by Chriſt, As i. 5. but both 
of them being the ſame Baptiſm that was in- 


ſtituted by Chriſt according to Matt. xxviii, 
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19. How then doth the Ineſicacy of Mater- p. 41. 


Baptiſm, to procure any Man or Woman's Sal- 


vation, appear from either of theſe Texts ? 


Even the external Ablution, or putting away 
the Filth of the Fleſh®, is ſo far efficacious to 


the putting both Men and Women into a 


State of Salvation, as it is neceſſary to their 
Admittance into that Covenant with God, out 


of which there is no Salvation. They who 


would give it any other Sort of Efficacy than 


what may be aſcribed to an inſtituted Means, 
| made neceſſary to the Attainment of an End, 
go forther than they can warrant. And. they 
| who hold it unneceſſary, as a Means, and re- 


ect it purely becauſe it is Outward, and hath 


Reſpect unto the Fleſh, put from them the Ads xiii. 


Chriſt © 


Upon this Text of St Peter, ſee Leſie's Div. In/t of Wat. 
W Soft. Set. 8. G. Keith's Arg. againſt Bapt. and the Lord's Sup- 
| fer anſewered, Sect. 3. Dr Bennet's Conſutation of Quakeriſm 
C. 24 and others. | 


46. 
Mord of God, and make the Commandment of Matt. xv. 


x38 ARI v 5 the F: 
Chriſt of none e en their own Tad. al t 
tions. [7 

Our Author has ſome more Obſervations in He . 
this Hiſtory of the Samaritan Converts, which] fitan 
he lays down in order to make a Concluſion I were 
from them. The Samaritans had been bap- fle B 
tized with Water, but they had not received the] Bap 

Holy Ghoſt : for as yet he was fallen upon nm Xvi 
Acts vii. of them. But the Apoſtles coming from ery. Vere 


16, 17. 

es falem, prayed for them, and laid their Hand; at Pre 
them, and they received the Holy Ghoſt. cluſio 

p. 42. Now Ihe Receiving the Holy Ghoſt was, accu. weil G 


ding to Peter's Interpretation, a being bali. N nelius 
zed with the Holy Ghoſt, Acts xi. 15. We alloy 


all 806771 
| bat v 
x « After all their Exceptions againſt outward Inſtitution, 7 oly 
re the Quakers do as eagerly promote George Fox's Inſtitution 
ce about outward Things, as they labour to throw down the Matt. 
* outward Inſtitutions of Chriſt.” George Keith's Arg. of u Nuſio. 
Quak. anſwer'd, Sect. 6. the 
John Cretton, in one of his Pieces, lays the Foundation d 
his Argument againſt Water-Baptiſm in this Text, 71-6. vi. |. Pon 
Leaving the Principles of the Doctrine of Chriſt, let 1 ad fa 
on to Perfection. From the Word Leaving, he infers, that Yair by all 
Baptiſm is to be left off, as a firſt Principle. And by the ſan F 
Way of Arguing the Quakers may get rid of all the Prin mel 
of the Chriſtian Religion. Ot ap 


This Book is entitled, 7h Baptiſt decreaſing, erg publiche e 
ſome Years ſince, but reprinted in 1697. See this Account is N 
Geo. Keith's Arg. of Qual. Anſiu. 
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a 1 this. What follows? Why, ſays he, from 
& Peter's Interpretation, as well as from 
"| the Concern which the Apoſtles had that the Sama- 
A ritans might receive the Holy Ghoſt, though they 
n | were - baptized with Muter, WE CONCLUDE 
p- the Baptiſin of the Holy Ghoſt, and not Mater- 
hel Boptiſm, was that which Chriſt ſpake of Matt, 
viii. 19. and Mark xvi. 16. Suppoſe we 
| were to anſwer thus (making uſe of the ſame 
{Premiſes to bring out a quite contrary Con- 
cluſion :) But from St Peter's Interpretation, as 
nr e as from the Concern that he had that Cor- 
Mt nelius, and the Gentile Converts with him, might 
oy Nercei ve Water-Baptiſm, though they were already 
bep!1zed with. the Holy Glſt, Wer coxclupE 
bat Water-Baptiſm, and not the Baptiſm of the 
"Wooly Gaoſt, was that which Chriſt ſpake of 
Watt. xxvili. 19. and Mark xvi. 16. This Con- 
gulion is every Whit as good as his. Nay, it 
the more warrantable. For St Peter inſiſts 
5 pon the Water-Baptiſm after the Holy Ghoſt 
lad fallen upon the Converts, as neceſſary, and 
all means to be adminiſter'd. But in the 
i ale of the Samaritan Converts, there doth 
bt appear the like Neceſ/ity that they ſhould 
e endowed with the extraordinary Gifts of il 
the {| 
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the ſpirit. St Peter in the one Caſe command 
Water-Baptiſm to be adminiſter'd. In th; 
other Caſe he only prayed that they might b. 
endowed with thoſe Gifts. The one he 4% 
by Authority and Commiſſion, as a Thing in. 
diſpenſible. The other he ſought for by Pran, 
as a Thing highly expedient, and tending 
to the Edification of the Church. If Water. 
Baptiſm be therefore 2b e Baptiſm which i; I ** 
ſtrictly and indiſpenſibly neceſſary, and there 

p. 57: is but one Baptiſm ; then Water-Baptiſm, ui 
not Baptiſm with the Spirit (meaning the ei 
traordinary Effuſions of it, as all along under. 
ſtood in this Controverſy) is the One Bai 

for all Nations in Matt. xxviii. 19. and th 
Baptiſm by which Believers are ſaved in Mari 
Xvi. 16. 

p. 3. But, ſays he, p. 43. by taking Matt. xi. 
66 19. and Mark xvi. 16. fo be ſpoken of de 
« Baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt, and not Water 
« Baptiſm, ſeveral abſurd Conſequences are cri 

cc ded. 
«© For is it not very ftrange, ſays he, and 
« ſurd for any to afirm that Chriſt by ti 
* Words inflituted Water-Baptiſm in the R 
« of Circumciſion ?” If this indeed ſhould e 


v 
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/ | 
| affirmed as a neceſſary Conſequence from theſe 
10 alone, it might perhaps ſeem ſtrange. 
But it is no direct Conſequence from them. 


Neither is it in its ſelf an abſurd Poſition. For 
if there be other Reaſons? for ſaying that 
| Water-Baptiſm came in the Room of Circum- 
cifion, or ſucceeded it, as many learned Men 
have expreſſed themſelves, why may it not be | 
ſaid? or, what lias our Author to object | 
„ 2gainft it? Yes, he thinks it “ frange and p. 13. [| 
& abſurd that Chrift ſhould aboliſh one Ceremony 
« of no moral Efficacy, and inſtitute another in 
il « the Place of it, that neither reaifies the Mind, 
* nor purges the Conſcience.” But here he con- 
ſiders not that Circumciſion had a poſitive Eh- 
cacy; and he conſiders only the Sign in Bap- il 
tim, or the outward Waſhing, abſtracted 
from the internal Effects of it in all worthy 
Receivers. And this, we think, is a ſtrange | 
and abſurd Way of repreſenting either the = =o 
one or the other. But he goes on, How 1s p. 43. | 
my it poſſible to conceive, that baptizing a Perſon 

„ vith Water ſhall put him into a State of Sal- 
vation? Juſt as poſſible as to conceive, 
that 


1 Vide Seiden. d Synedriis Vet. Ebreorum, I. 1. e. 3. 
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Cen, xvii, 


14. 


p. 43. 


p. 42. 


bedience to the 


* Whereas, ſays he, if we take theſe Words iff 
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that a Perſon wilfully rejecting Baptiſm tal But 
not be put into a State of Salvation; or that: the 
Man-Child of the Seed of Abraham, wh 2 
was not circumciſed, h be cut off from 
People. But, he adds, How can it render li ſeve 


« ever the more acceptable to God, who looks . 
ce ly at the Heart and Frame of the Min thro 


But the Heart and Frame of the Mind is con. An 
cerned in all Inſtances of Obedience or Dil. 3. 
divine Commands. Ani 
though the Matter of thoſe Commands be 
its own Nature 7nd/fferent, yet the Obligati 
to perform them is moral; and renders the Peg 
former the more acceptable in the Sight of Gil! 
and the Neglecter of them the more odious. 

And theſe now are bis ſeveral abſurd Cm 
guences that follow upon Water-Baptiln 


* Chriſt, He that believeth and is baptize 
<« ſhall be ſaved, but he that believeth not ſha 
« be damned, 20 be ſpoken of the Baptiſm of t 
Holy Gboſt, and the purifying Virtue of tt, 
Abſurdity follows.” _ 

Yes, ſurely. - 1. The interpreting this Te 
where baptize may be underſtood literally, 
another, Acts i. 5. where it is confeſſediy 


7 Oli witty 
2 
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boratlee. See above, what has been fail in 
me Beginning of this Chapter, Sect. 1. 

2. The extending a Promiſe of Chriſt made 
JI che Apoſtles, and fulfilled in them, and 
ſeveral of the firſt Converts to Chriſtianity, 7 
„Ages, and to all People who ſhould believe 
throughout the World: Contrary to Experience 
an Fact. | 
3. The making it requiſite to a State of Sal- 
tation that Men and Women be endowed 


hecy, and diſcerning of Spirits, &c. by which 
o Man alive can be now in a State of Salva- 
tion, 

4. The making this Text in Mark inconſi- 
nent with the parallel Text in Mat. xxviii. by 
ti (nWrhich it is directed, that all Men ſhould be 
& Neptixed in the Name of Father, Son, and Holy 
tze % t. Which Direction was followed in all 
gabe Water-Baptiſms of Chriſtian Converts that 
e read of in Scripture, but was no Part of 
he Baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt in any one In- 
ance there recorded. 
To theſe we may add one Abſurdity more, 


18. 


fi 
it, 


Te 
iy, n our Author's own Way of Reaſoning. He 
diy s been pleading hitherto for the Bap!iſm 7 


be 


FASL 


ich the miraculous Gifts of Tongues and Pro- 
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the Holy Ghoſt, as being the Baptiſm mention F 


in Matt. xxviii. Mark xvi. and explaining | 
by Adds i. 5. and x. 44. and xi. 15. and vi, 
15, 17, 19. where it ſignifies the extraord- 


nary Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt conferr'd upaſ 
the Apoſtles, and many others whom thy 
converted by their Preaching, or confirms 
by their Prayers, or the Impoſition of thu 


Hands. But now all of a ſudden he {hik; 


his hand, and ſhuffles another Kind of Baptiſ 
with the Holy Ghoſt in the Room of that |; 


had been talking of, and explains it by the 5. 


rifying Virtue that attends it; which is no 
other than the internal Grace and Effect of M. 
ter-Baptiſm duly received. And then he ad 
„ Certainly be that recerveth the Holy Ghoſt, u 
« 75 baptized with it, is in à State of Sabvatin; 
« as, on the contrary, he that receiveth not, bit 


&« rejiſteth the Holy Ghoſt, is in a State of Dau- 


e nation.” Right and true enough, if under 


ſtood of the ordinary Graces and Aſſiſtanca 
of the Holy Spirit; but whether it be ſo i 
underſtood of the miraculous Gifts of the Hoy 
Ghoſt, is another Queſtion. For hower 


we may grant, that he who receives the 1h) 


| Gb oft (viz. the purifying I"irtue of the $purth 


il 
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as he now explains it) zs in a State of Salva— 
lion; yet this is neither Baptiſm with the Holy 
SGhoſt (which is the Baptiſm he hath all along 


aſſerted, in Oppoſition to that of Water) nei- 
ther is it ordinarily to be obtained or expected 


without Water-Baptiſm. And however we 
may grant, that he that recerveth not, but reſiſ- 
 eth the Holy Ghojt (that is, the ordinary Influ- 


| ences of the Spirit, called inward and fpiri- 


tual Grace) zs in a State of Damnation ; yet 


it is not equally true nor true at all, that every 


one is in a State of Damnation who recerverth 


not the Baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt, as diſtin- 
guiſhed in Scripture from Water-Baptiſm ; or 
that 7e//teth the Baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt, 


which it is in no Man's Power to do, ſince 
that Baptiſm hath long ceaſed in the World. 
The Reader now is left to judge, whether 
it is our Interpretation of Mark xvi. 16. or our 
Author's, that is chargeable with the abſurd 


| Conſequences, 


Vorl.. II. 5 J. . 
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Letter to 
4 de Cue * LY 
of Nor- 
thomber- 


land. p. 8 


Vind. p. 
18. 
p. 54. 
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er. III. 


AVING finiſhed his Obſervations 

upon Mark xvi. 16. he proceeds, in 
his third and laſt Chapter, p. 44. to ſupport 
his former Interpretations of the Word Name 
in Matt. xxvlii. 19. He had ſaid, that the 
Word Name was to be taken here in a figurative 
Seriſe for Power. The Y indicator happened to 
ſay, that this Piece of Criticiſm was no better 
than Nonſenſe; at which our Author is much 
diſpleaſed; though he ſhould not be fo, till 
he hath firſt of all made good Senſè of this Con- 
ſtruction. And whereas he complains that 
the LVindicator gave tos Argument the Go-ty, 
and did not vouchſafe to conſider it in his 
Anſwer, tae true Reaſon of ſuch Neglect may 
eaſily be gueſſed at; namely, that it appeared 
to be an Argument quoted by an anonyme 
Writer, who was no ways concerned in the 
Diſpute between the Lerter-Miriter and te 


Vindicalon. But now ſince it appears that the 
Argument is owned, and patronized by out 


Author, we ſhall give him thoſe Reſpects whicn 
were before omitted, and conſider his Deſence 


of 
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of it very carefully. And 7bough the Vindica- P. 44. 
tor was pleaſed to call the Qualers Argument 
Nonſenſe, wit attempting to ſhew wherein ; 

we will torbear to make uſe of ſo ſevere an 
Exprejjion, while we ſhew that the Viudicator 

was not miſtaken ine Thing. 

We own that Nause is ſometimes uſed in 
Scripture for Power. There are ſome (and 
Writers of Note too) who will not yield fo 
much as this. Yet we are willing to allow it. 
: Bat then we ſay that the Word Name is never 
| to be interpreted of Power, but when the Con- 
text requires that Senſe to be put upon it; 


8 — — 


— — — — | 


: which is 29 e Cafe of the Paſſage in Diſpute ; 
" much lels may it be interpreted of Power, 
& when a manifeſt Force is put upon the Words, 
a and Violence done to the Context thereby 


wy which is the Caſe of the Text in Debate. 

To. baptize in the Name, is a Phrate uſed at 
leaſt ſeven Times in the New Teſtament *. 
And we have ſhewn before, that in all theſe - 
Places one and the ſame Baptiin (vs. that 
commanded in the Text) is denvied !. Now 


> 


1 | thoughs 


Matt xxviti 19. Accs ii. 28. ad viii. 16. 4% x. 48. end 


Aix. 5. 1 Cor. i. 13. and i. 15 


Chap. 2...Sect 2 
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though, as has been juſt ſaid, it is againſt all 
Rule to interpret Name by Power in any of 
theſe Texts where it moſt naturally bears its 
primary and literal Senſe ; yet we will further 
ſuppoſe, for the preſent, that the Word Name, 
in all theſe Texts, is capable of his Conſtruc- 
tion, and may indifferently ſignify Power, or 
Name in its firſt and obvious Senſe. But then 
we fay, that it is highly reaſonable to expound 
the ſame Phraſe where ever it occurs in the 
fame Manner, viz. to expound it always ot 
Power, or never. And that it is highly unrea- 
tonable to allow the Word Name its proper 
and literal Meaning in all theſe Paſſages but 
one, and to interpret it by Power in that cn. 


only, which is the principal Text to which 


all the others refer. 

Let us now examine the Point by this equi- 
table Rule, and fee how our Author's Argu- 
ment will turn out. 

George Fox, whoſe Writings are the Oractc 
of all the Quakers, was the Perſon that rather 
hinted than gave them this Interpretation 
Name in Matt. xxviii 19. And it is the only 
Argument he is ſaid to have offered againl 
auderſtanding that Place of Water-Baprim. 

115 
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His Words are theſe, * And doth not that in 
Matt. xxviii. ſay, Baptize into the Name? and 
is not that more {han in the Name? Next, 
Barclay and Penn argue, that «is vc 0»4az, into 
the Name, muſt ſignify intothe Power of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt. Vill. Penn's Reaſon 
is, Since it is to become their Likeneſs, and bear 
their Image, which is Holineſs *. And for this 
Reaſon, according to them, Baptiſm in this 
Text, 1s the Baptiſm with the Holy Spirit. 
But if this Obſervation be a juſt one, then 
it will follow, that the Converts at Samaria 


who were baptized by Philip, tig T9 Cv, into > 


the Name of the Lord Jeſus, were baptized 
into the Poder of the Lord Jeſus. But as it 
hath been already ſhewn, that theſe Baptiſms 
in the Name of the Lord Jeſus were the very 
ſame 7 Point of Form, with that commanded 
in Matt. xxviii. (ſee Chap. 2. Se. z.) There- 
fore theſe Samaritans muſt be 3 ſtood to 
have been baptized into the Power, not of the 
Lord Jeſus only, but of the Father, Son, and 

L 3 Holy 


b In his Book, entitled, Something in Anſwer to the Old 
Common- Prayer Bock. Printed at London. 1660. p. 18. 
© Defence of Gofpel-Traths, again the Biſhop of Cork's Te. 


Pinoy. Lond. 1698. p. 72. 
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vin. 


— — ⁵́6 IL 


Ads viii. 
16. 17. 


Ads xix, 
1, 2. 


ver. 5. 


ver. 6. 


Chriſtian Baptiſm. 


> — _ - _ — — > IE EIS IS an 


IREPIL 1 ro the 


Holy GH. And that is, as they teil us, with 
the Bapi:im of the Holy Spirit, And yet this 
cannot be, for the Holy Ghoſt as yet was fal. 
len upon none of them, only they ⁊vere baptized 
into the Name of the Lord Jeſus. Then the 
Apeſtles laid their Iands on e and they 
received the Holy Gheft. 

The Caſc was juſt tie fame as to thoſe Con- 
verts which St Paul found at 8 Who 
had not fo much as heard of the Holy Ghoſt, and 

conſequen tly had never been e with 
He baptized them 4 7 
ovorwzs that is, according to this Interpreta— 
tion, with he Baptiſen of the Hoy Ghoſt. And 
yet we are told preſently aiter, that wwe 
had laid his Hands upon them, the Holy G1 
came on them, and they ſpake with Tongues, and 
prophecy'd. Therefore, either this Interpreta- 
tion cannot be right, or they were baptized 
with the Holy Ghoſt, ver. 5. 


directed, Malt. xxviil. 19. 


in the manner 
And were bapti— 
zed with the Holy Ghoſt again, ver 6. in the 
manner promiied by Chriit, Ads i. 5. Will 
our Author agree to this? 

And what thall we make o! thoſe Paſſages 


of St Paul to the Corinthians, Were ye bapti— 


200 
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| zed in the Name of Paul, eis r woun, 11279 bb 8 75 8 
Power of Paul? I thank God that I bapiized 1 
none of you but Criſpus and Gaius, 1% ar 
i} ſhould jay that I had baptized in mine own Name; 
d 70 toy bh, thilo mine own Power, Had the 
1 | Corinthians been capable of ſaying, or ſuſpefing 
this, the Apoſtle had greater Reaſon ſtill 70 
* | zhank God that be had baptized jo few of them. 
And this may ſuffice to ſhew the Abſardity 
i of this Criticiſm upon the Phraſe 7nto the 
nk Name. 
"| If our Author ſhall think fit to quit this 
a- | Diſtinction made by his Brethren, between 12 
ad and into, and aſſert, that d +3 %z means no 


* — 
— _ — — ———— by 


» # more than „ or tri gi, in the Name, 
„and ſignifies and ſhould be render'd 7 7he 

nul i Power (for ſo it is he renders it himſelf) or by p. 21, ;4, 
ta. Virtue of the Porr; yet ſtill theſe four Paſ-®"* 55. 
cd ſages above-mentioned, even when thus under- 

zer ſtood and render'd, will equally overturn his 

i | Hypotheſis, and remain effectual Procfs, that 

me to be baprized in the Power, &c. cannot mean 


92 94 , 

t 7 - 
i „„ Laptiſm 
vc d The true Meaning of Dbaptizing in or into the Name of 
C © ”» ' « 1 LS * 
. any Perſon, may be ſeen in Vaqhus de VPaptiſino, Diip. 2 Thef. 


| 5- Marlorat, and Muſcalas, and moſt of the Commentators 
on Malt. 


As ii. 
28. 


ARTE I to the 
Baptiſm with the Holy Ghoſt, for the Reaſon; 
juſt now given. We may allo now add the 
other two Texts, As x. 48. and ii. 38. $t 
Peter commanded Cornelius and his Friends to 
be baptized, % 75 G1, in the Name, or in the 
Power (according to our Author) of the Lord, 
But this could not be Baptiſm with the Holy 
Ghoſt, for that, as he himſelf obſerves, they 
had received but juſt before; for it was the 
Reaſon why they were allo to be baptized 
with Water. And when the ſame Apoitle, 
on the Day of Peutecoſt, exhorted the Yes 
to repent and be baptized every one of them, 
im: Tp ouxl, in the Name of ſeſus Chriſt, this 
Baptiſm was for the Nemiſſion of thetr Sins: 
And then he ſurther promiſes them, that they 
ſhall receive the Gift of the Holy Ghoſt, which 
was the Baptiſm of- the Spirit. 


In all theſe Inſtances therefore there is 2 


manifeſt Diſtinction between the Baptiſin 
which was adminiſterd with Water in the 
Name of the Lord Jeſus, and the Baptiſm of 
the Holy Ghoſt. One was not the other. 
We ſay then, to ſum up this Argument, 
How comes it to paſs that, of all the Places 


where this Expreſſion OCCUTS, Parrigeu eig Th 
na, - OF &, or ir! T@ 64.004, Which . arg no 


fewer 
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fewer than ſeven, it ſhould in ſix of them 
ſignify Baptiſm with Water, in the Name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and here only in 
Matt. xxvili. where the Expreſſion firſt occurs, 

and by which all the reſt are to be expounded, 
it muſt needs ſignify a quite different Thing, 
viz. Baptiſm with the Holy Ghoſt, in the Power 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghojt ? For, to 
uſe Dr Bennet's Words on a like Occaſion, 
where he is ſpeaking of the Texts relating to 
the Baptiſm of the Holy Ghoſt. 

« If there be ſeven Texts in which the | 
« Phraſe is found, and if the Phraſe. doth. | ' 
« evidently fignify after this manner in fix of * 
« them, I appeal to any Perſon whatſoever, 
* whether it ought not to be ſo underſtood 
t alſo in the ſeventh and laſt, provided that 
e Senſe will fairly ſuit the Place e. 

We are willing to put the whole Point 
upon this Iſſue. There are ſix Texts expreſſly | 
mentioning Baptiſm with the Holy Ghoſt, 1 
which is not a Water-Baptiſm. There are h Fl 


fix 


a 


* Rennet's Confutation of Quakeriſm, Chap. 19. The Texts 
that the Doctor refers to, wherein the Baptiſm of the Holy 
Chof is mentioned, are Mart. iii. 11. Dark i. 8. Luis iii. 16. 
Jen \ 1. 27, AFs 1 1. 5 and xi. 186. 
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ſix more that ſpeak of baptizing in the Nam, 
&c. which in all thoſe ſix Texts is a Vat. 


Baptiſm. Now query, Whether the Phra 
in Matt. xxviii. 19. baptizing in the Name, &c 
doth not oblige us to underſtand it, as we dh 


thoſe ſix Texts, of Water-Baptiſm in | 


Name, &c. rather than underſtand it, as we 


do thoſe other fix Texts, of Baptiſm with the 
Holy Ghoſt? In none of which either the 


Word Name or the Word Power is to be 
found. 


When our Author has cleared up these 


Difficulties, that attend his Conſtruction of 
Matt. xxviii. 19. and ſhewn that he hat 
ſomething more for it than his own Will an 


Pleaſure, or that of his Brethren the Q. 
then we will be bound that the Vindicator (hal 
retract his having charged him with talking 
Nonſenſe in this whole Matter. 


SEC T. IV. 


N the mean time, let us conſider how 


Or promiſcuouſly uſed in Scripture. 


In 


our Author ſupports his Poſition, thut 
Name and Power are equivalent Expreſſiom, 


tc 


« ſe 


« % 


FK 07 


Ba ip 


H 
there 
Powe 
Nam 
mak. 
44 2 
Pow: 
Spiri 

B. 


whic 


and — 


Fire. 


o biri 
and 
three 
not u 


itanci 
mean 
def} 9 


In 
gathere 
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te In the firſt Place then (ſaye he) we ob- p 
« ſerve, that when Chriſt ſaid, here two or 
« three are gathered together in my Name, there 
tte om I in the Midſt of them, he manifeſtly 
| « ſpoke of his Power and Spirit.“ 
He did ſo, as all agree, in thoſe Words, 
gere am I in the Midjt of them. But his 
| Power or Spirit is not ſignified by the Word 
Name, as our Author ſuppoſes ; for that would 
make the Senſe of the Paſſage to be this, 
here lavo or three are gathered together in my "Wh 
Power and Spirit, there am I in my Power and Wl 
Spirit among theim. 
But we have not yet got his whole Sentence, 
which is this: He man!fe/tly ſpoke of bis Power 1 
and Spirit, which are ſynonymous Terms in Scrip- } 
%. Whether he means that Power and 
Shirit are Synonymous in Scripture, or Power 
and Name, or Spirit and Name, or that all 
three are ſynonymous with each other, we will 
not undertake to determine. Nor do his In- 
ſtances produced ſo much as e what he 
meant, ſo far are they from proving what he 
deſigned by them. In his firſt (1 Cr. v. 4 ..) 
all 


' In the Name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, when ye are 
batnered together, and my Seirit, with the Perrer of the 
In IF Lord Jeſus Chriſt, f 


2 
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e. 4. 


Mark xvi. 


17. 


other, as bearing different Senſes. 
cond (Phil. iii. 3 5.) neither Name nor Pow 
are ſo much as mentioned. Spirit indeed; 
but not ſo as to be capable of ſignifying eithe 
Name or Power, 
Name and Spirit occur, but in different Senkl 


A 
all the Words, Name, Spirit, and Pb 
occur, but are plainly diſtinguiſhed from end 


RE L y to the 


In his third (1 Cor. vi. 15 


and neither of them ſignifying Pewer. 


Moſt certainly then he hath ventured upa 
this Academical Word Synonymous, With: 
knowing what it imported, for other wiſe hf 


could hardly have brought three Teſtimoniz 


to vouch for a Thing which they all decir 


againſt, 


« Secondly, fays he, When Chriſt fi 


ce In my NAME ſhall they caſt cut Devils ; th 


ce ſhall ſpeak with new Tongues ; they ſhall tk 
e up Serpents, &c. he certainly meant, 7 al 
* by his Power, Sc.“ 


s For we are the Circumciſion which worfhip God in ti: 
Spirit, and rejoice in Chriſt Jeſus, and have no Conſicence 
the Fleſh. | 

But ye are waſhed, but ye are ſantified, but ye are jull 
fed in the Name of t 
God, 


N. 


he Lord Jeſus, and by the Spiret of 0 


In his f. 
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No doubt he meant they ſhould do theſe 
Things through the Power he would give 
them for that Purpoſe ; but that Power is not 


expreſſed in this Text by the Word Name, 


Tes, he ſuppoles it is, © For (mind his Rea- 
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ſon) *in the parallel Place, Luke x. 19. they. 45. 


| © ord Power 7s expreſſly uſed. Behold, I 
4 give unto you Power to tread on Serpents 
| & and Scorpions,” Sc. 

But to this we Anſwer, that the Words, 27 


my Name, Mark xv1. 17. relate only to the firſt 
Clauſe of that Text, they ſhall caſt out Devils 


(and what 1s meant by caſting out Devils in 
the Name of Jeſus, we all may cafily know 


from the Inſtances that Scripture and Antiqui- 
ty afford us; it was by pronouncing his Name, 
or by exorciſing in his Name ;) but are not to 


be extended to every Clauſe that follows, as if 


it were ſaid, In my Name they ſhall take up 


verpents; or if, in my Name they drink any 


deadly thin g. it ſhall not hurt them. Therefore 


his parallel Text is really no Parallel in that 


Particular where he ſuppoſed it would be al- 
ui} lowed fo. The Parallel to that Particular, 
ne the Words in Luke, at ver. 17. Lord, ever 
tbe Devils are ſubject to us through thy Neme. 


Beſides, 


* — " 
—— = ..__ 
- 8 # = 2 


1 58 


P- 45 


p. 46. 
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Beſides, he gives us no Reaſons, even in ha 

own Way of urging this Parallel, why Name, u 
a Paſſage in Mark, ſpoken to the Apoſtles, ; 
fpnonymous with Power in a Paſſage in Luk 


ſpoken to the ſeventy Diſciples; or, why 


third Paſſage in Matt. xxvii. which relates v 
a different thing, ſhould be interpreted by 


cither of them. | 
His third and laſt Argument is taken from 


the Queſtion of the High Prieſt and Rulers d 


the Jews to Peter and John, who had healed 


the lame Man that fat at the Gate of the Ten- 


ple, and from Peter's Anſwer to their Queſtion, 
The Queſtion was, By what Power, or by hat 
Name have ye done this? Here, ſays he, u. 
plainly fee that Name was uſed by them in a figu- 
ali de Senje for Power. That is, he will need 
have it that they aſked the Apoſtles, By ot 


Power, or by what Power have ye done iii 


Whereas the Disjunctive ſhews, that the) 

icant to diſtinguiſh them, and did not intend 
one and the fame thing by two Words of an 
Obvious different Signification. And this is con- 


armed by St Peter's Anſwer, In the Nai 


Jeſus of Nazareth, even by him dat, this Mui 
land before you whole, | 


As 


* 
8 — 
* 
Y K. . 


| Teſtament, Adds iv. 12. and Phil. ii. 9. where p. 4; £8 
pe ſays Name is uſed for Power ; we ſhall refer 
him for an Anſwer to Mr Keach's Key of Scrip- 

ture Metaphors, under the ſeventh Inſtance of 

0 Metonymy of the A. unc. 


ce 


cc 
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As to his other Text out of the New 


« Name is put to! the Thing itſelf, Ads 


12. There ts no e/her Name under Heaven 
1255 unto Men wwireby we muſt be ſaved; 


i. e. there is no otter Way or Means of 14 
Salvation but by Chriſt. Eph. i. 21. Every 1 
0 e Name that is named; i. e. every thing in 1 
Nature. 

; © It notes alſo Dignity or Eminence, Ph]. 

ee 1 


cc 


(c 


ic 
232 (0 


ws IT 


1 bow light ſoever the Vindicator may ſet by the 

2 1 Quakers Argument, yer We truſt this three- 

= fold Cord is not quickly broken.“ r 
1 Two 

Ian 


Mach's Key of Scripture Tropes, Fol. E. I. Chap. 4 p. 31, 


il. 9. Wherefore God alſo bath highly cxalted 
him, and given bim a Name Which is above [ 
every Name i. 

And © Having new fhewn (ſays our Author) p. 46; 
that Chrijt and bis Apoſiles uſed the Word 
Name for Power, we fra!! ſhew that it cs 
common with the Prophets to do the ſame ; and 


= 


prophetical Part of this Cord, we ſhall not ei. 


cal Divinity, and Quaberiſin together, tha 1 


ARI v 10 the 
Two Folds of his Cord, which ought 9 1s 
have been the ſtrongeſt, have proved, upn | ( 
Examination, like the Miths that Delili N 
attempted to bind Sampſon withal ; and wh - Q 
broken as a Thread of Tow is broken when in 


toucheth the Fire. 
What Strength remaineth in the third « 


quire into, for theſe Reaſons, 1. That webe 
lieve the Reader hath already had enough 

his Manner of Interpreting, from the Spec. | 
mens given of it on the New Teſtament, a ©. 
will have no Curioſity to ſee his Expoſitic: 
on the Prophets examined. 2. That we he at 
already ſaid all, and perhaps more, than wi rea! 
requiſite to juſtify that Paſſage in the Vindiu. cal 
tion which was excepted againſt, and occaſs 
ned this Debate. And, 3. which is the mc 
material, That we cannot, with ſufficient C:- 
tainty, find what it is our Author aims 
drives at for ten or a dozen Pages together: 
For having got into the Prophetical Book ind 


Style, and into a ſpiritual Way of Interpreting, kT 

he writes ſo incoherently and looſely to tif 22 

End of the Chapter, mixing Prophecy, Mil ay 
Þ II 


1 
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is difficult to diſcern and purſue his Reaſonings 
(if they may be called fo) through ſuch a 
Miſt. Only we obſerve what is the Drift of his 
| Quotations, and the final Reſult of his Reaſon- 
ings, diz. the old Story, that Name zs ed p. 54, 5 


WT 
* 


« in 0 figurative Senfe for Power in Matt. xxvili. 
* 19. e That the Paptiſm there ſpoken of 
« 75 not a Water-Baptiſm, but the Baptiſm p. 57. 
« of the Holy Spirit.“ And *© that the p. 59. 
«© Qrakers have this Baptiſm, as Numbers of 
« them have experimentally proved and witneſ= „ 
60 | ſea.” [4 
The ſhorter and wiſer Way, fince this 1 
Wat lair be the Concluſion, had been not to have 


R reaſoned the Point at all: For that Academi- 
cal Way of coming to a Concluſion never doth 
and never will {ucceed with our Author. He 


had better take Example from Hill. Penn k, 
who, ſpeaking of Babtiſiu and the Lerd's Sup- 
fer, makes uſe of this ſhort and deciſive Argu- 
ment againſt their being received, as they al- 


k In his Pook againſt Tho. Hicks, called, NRraſ again 
Railing. See George Keith's Preface to his Arguments of the 
Vaters againſt Baptiſm ard tbe Lord's Supper arſwered. And 
ao his Fourth Narrative of the Proceeding: at Turners Hall, 


II. p 108. 
Noli I. VI Ways 
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ways have been in the Catholick Church: Y 


can teſtify, ſays he, from the ſame Spirit by 


aobich Paul renounced Circumciſion, that they 
(vir. Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper) are 75 
be rejected, as not now quired. Or he may 
take the {fame compendious Way of dealing 
with his Adverſaries, that another of thei: 
Authors has made uſe of, who ſays !, All are 
Heathens, and ns Chriſiaus, ⁊ubo cannot witne(s 
lis (x12. the Quakers ſpiritual Baptiſm) ar; 
zoo can witneſs this, demes all others. 
Thetc 
are Flails againſt which there is no Defence. 
It is ſafer to afirm without giving any Reaſc; 
at all, than to give ſuch Reaſons as only contra- 
dict and diſprove the Affirmation, 

In ſhort, if the Quakers wcld but be con- 


nis is a conciſe and effectual W ay. 


tent to keep their Principles and Doctrines to 


themſelves, and not preach them about, and 
endeavour to obtrude them upon every Body, 
they might both eſcape thoſe Cenſures, and 
that Scorn which they bring upon themſelves. 


p 57, and Our Author tells us, That the principal Con- 


88. 


„ cern of. the People in Scorn called Quakers, 
40 frei 


In a Book, entitled, Some Principles of the Elect? Petit 
Cod, in Scorn called Quikers, p. 75. 


Au 
thi: 
ſuff 
fro: 
thet 
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te from their trembiing at the Power and Mor. 
cc of God 5 has heen 9 call and Invite all Men 
« fo wit neſs 22th them the Bp. n of the 1 I 
« Spirit, knowing it to be the Sum of Religion , 


« the ALL in ALL in the Weorſiip of God.“ 


But Men muſt be z77ed by ſomething that is 
5 — 


worthy their Attention: If any of the Quoker 


Teachers could teſtify their having the fame 


Spirit that St Paul had, not barely by ſaying ſo 


like Mill. Penn, but by the fame kind of Teſti- 


mony that St Pau gave of his Spirit, it Would 
be an Invitation to hearłꝶen to them: Or could 
we ſee © the Liberty ol the Atojtelich and Pris 
% mitive Churches rejiored amons Ile, as our 
Author tells us, p. 58. this would be ſome— 
thing. Or could they give us any ſound and 
ſufficient Reaſons for What they would teach us 
from the written Word of God, which is both 
their and our Rule of Foith and Practice, there 
would be proper Means of e and per- 
ſuading Men to teſtify with them. But if their 
Calls and Inpilatious amount to no more than 
confident Aſſertions, and upon Points too, 


which when they offer to reaſon upon, they 


lhew that they do not underſtand ; and theſe 
M 2 delivered 
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delivered iikewife with a kind of Contempt of 
all human Learning, and without any Teſti— 
mony of their being eee inſtruc- 
ted themſelves; they are likely iull to retain to 
themſelves all ihsſe Bleſings, and Comforts, and 
wonderful Effects of the Baptiſin of the Spirit, 
which our Author ſo much magniites and en- 
tols in his three laſt Pages. 

As for any thing which is really good in them, 
we are far from blaming it, farther from ſcor- 
ning iu: And as for any Happineſs or Comforts 
they may partake of in their own Way of 
Religion and Worſhip, we are far from envy- 
ing them in their Felicity: We ſincerely wiſh 
them to improve in every good Word and 
Work, in every thing that may tend to their 
real Benefit, and fal Happineſs, But if they 


will ſtrictly argue the Point with us, that 


they are the on/y People that are Chri/tions, 
the cy People that have any true finite 
Religion, or ſpiritual Worſhip, the only People 
that renounce the World, that govern their Paſi- 
ons, that /ove their Enemies, that have Sgoric!y 
and Gravity in their Habit, and Speech, and 
Con verfation, and whatever is becoming the Hr 
neſs of the Chriſiian Name and Prefeyicn ; We 
may 
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may happen not only to differ from them upon 
this Queſtion, but to refute them alſo upon 
the Enquiry. 

It would indeed be a bleſſed thing, as Bi- 
ſhop Patric ſays, i wwe would all lay ajide our p Gt. 
Diffentions, Strifes, and Quarrels, and ſtudy the 
Lens our Lord hath taught 5, But let then 
who cauſeleſſly bring on theſe Ses and DI 
ſentions, and who obſtinately maintain them, 
bear the Blame of them. Why are the Se 
kers moſt commonly found to be the Aggref⸗ 
ſors and Challengers to the Diſputes between 
us and them? Why will they not let us 
peaceably follow the Inſtitutions our Lord hath 
commanded us to obſerve, but reproach us 
with being impoſed upon by the Ignorance and Letter 6 
Tricks of deſigning Men, who make a Gain of 0 fa 
Godlineſs ? If they think they juſtify themſelves} and, ; 
in theſe Calumnies, by ſaying, that hey preach: 1s. 
tbemſelves without Reward, they are miſtaken ; 
for that will neither indemnify them for miſ- 
repreſenting others, nor free their own Calls 
and Invitations to their cwn Goſpel from Excep- 
tion. They need us HIRE to preach, ſays our P. 38. 
Author. But if they need both Commiſion and 
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Abilities to do fo, the Hire is out of the Que- 
ſtion. For neither 1s their Labour worthy of it, 
nor themſelves entitled to it, becauſe they are 
not ſent. 

He concludes all with a Problem, which 
he leaves with his Reader to conſider of, in 
order to find the Solution; viz. What Peopl: 
now bear the neareſt Reſemblance to a certain 
excellent Deſcription of a PEOPLE formed uten 
the Plan and Principles of Chrijtianity, and 
tran/cribed from Eraſmus by Bijhop Patrick, in 
the Cloſe of bis Preface to his Peraphraſe on 
Eccleſiaſtes? Which Deſcription he has ſet 
down at length. Ile endeavours indeed to put 
us into a Way of expounding it, by printing 
in large Characters all thoſe Expreſſions in it 
that he thinks are any ways applicable 79 fle 
Quakers in particular; otherwiſe we dare anſwer 
for it, no body would have thought of enn. 
However, he ſeems to think that Eraſiuus 
prophehed concerning their Set, and that the 
Prophecy, now that it is fulfilled, and explain- 
ed by the Completion, is clear and evident to 
all who attend to it. And he calls upon the 
Vindicatci lo ſtete that the Ii ends were not Bi- 
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fhop Patrick's Sentiments, though be has ſo far 


edepted them as to incorporate them with his own. | 

If he means that Biſhop Patric thought 
the Quakers bore the neareſt Reſembiance to 
this Deſcription of any People in the World ; 
we anſwer, that we believe that Prelate, wioſe 
Judgment was undeniably good, had no more 
an Eye to the Qyakers, or a ReipeR to their 1 
Principles and Manners, in quoting this De- | 


ſcription, than he had to the Mabometans ond 
the Turkiſh Macims and Cuſloms. Nay, that 
he thought of chem as little as Iraſmus humſelf 
did, who lived before they were 2 People. 

But vet, ſo far as this Deſcription will really 
ſuit them, ſo far as it is applicable to them on 
Account of any thing that is Praiſe-worthy in 


them, let them in God's Name have the Be- i 
nefit of it. The nearer Reſemblance they have 4 ] 


to it, the more for their Credit; which we are 
ſo far from deſiring to impair from an invidi- | 
ous Diſpoſition, that we heartily with they [1 
may daily grow more and more ie that People 
wc Eratmus deſcribes, For however we 
may find it neceſſary to clear up to them their 
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and falſe Reaſonings; yet whatever is good and 
com:1endable in any of their Perſons, Prince. 


„ Mane, we ſhall always be ready to 
acknowledge, and give it its due Reſpect and 
Honour. - 
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NE would imagine, from the account 
given of this Appendix in the Title-Page 

of the Book, that ſome new and great diſcovery 
had been therein made: For it is ſaid to con- 
tain, not only ſome Remarks on the Preface to a 
late Reply to the Proteſiant Flail, but to fhew 
that the Reformation from Popery in England 
was in a great meaſure owing to the zeal and 
conſtancy of illiterate men and women ; and that 
the people called Quakers have been and are the 
moſt thorough Proteſtant Reformers in the world. 
But after all, the real contents of this Appen- 
dix are no more than a brief repetition of what 


has been already faid in another ſhape and re- 
tated, without any improvements or amend- 
ments, unleſs the addition of George Fox's De- 
tlaration gal Popery may be called ſo. 

The 
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The writer of it begins with renewing 
the complaint of the contempt ſhewn of the 
poor Pedlar, who firſt gave occaſion to the 
preſent diſpute ; and would gladly have it in- 
terpreted as @ contempt of the Laity in general, 
The Prefacer will be always ready to retra& 
whatever he hath wrote, that doth not well 
comport with charity and good-manners. But 
he apprehends he hath not offended in theſe 
reſpects : And he willingly leaves it to every 
intelligent reader, whether his animadverſion 
on that particular perſon, on that particular 
occaſion, (how much ſoever complained of) 
were not both ſeaſonable, and likewiſe made 
with all befitting tenderneſs and decency. 

But this writer would infer from thence, 
that F any layman ſhall attempt a manly ani 
rational enquiry, &c. he muſt in the Prefacer' 
opinion incur the ſame or like cenſure. But 
why he ſhould thus put the laity in general 
upon the ſame footing with Pedlars, he gives 
no reaſon ; nor hath the Prefacer given him 
any handle for ſo mean a ſuggeſtion. None 
can pothibly be aggrieved at any expreſſions in 


the Preface, that were pointed at the Pedlars 


buſy ignorance, but ſuch as are conſcious to 
themicivei 
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themſclves that they deſerve the like. This 
may indeed be the caſe of ſome of our 
 # Author's own ſect, and it is for that reaſon 
moſt probably that theſe rebukes in the 
| Preface are ſo much excepted againſt. 
t # But nevertheieſs they are ſo well grounded l. 
| Þ upon reaſon and truth, that our Author will | 
t not find it eaſy, by any ſuch fleight as he has 1 
» Þ uſed, to ſet them aſide, or cvade their force. 1 
y His next charge againſt the Prefacer is, that | | 
eating of our firſt Proteſtant Reformers, be [4 
d ſaid he knew of none who merited or were 
) & 42nfied by that name, but ſuch as bad been train- 
e id up in ſchools and academics. 

This will ſoon be ſet right. The Author 
e, of the Hail had a conceit that he could war- 
ant the whimſical title he gave to his book, 
from the ſucceſs of the firſt Proteſtant Reformers 
ut in defending their own tenets with the Bible, 
though deftitute of acadenical learning.“ In 
© FF the Reply this fact referred to was rather que- 
in ſtioned than directly denied: It was ſaid, He 


„ 
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„e lculd hade told us what Reformers he meant; 
OY ue Nhe of none dignified with that name, 
* | but 
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but ſuch as were men of ſound learning, &c., 
But before any anſwer 1s returned by hin ff 


the Appendix Writer ſteps in of his own accot 


to clear up this matter. And to convince th: 


Replier of his ignorance or miſtake, he bring 
four inſtances (referring to more +) of illie 


rate perſons that were burnt in the reign d 


Queen Mary; and then gravely aſks hin 


) 


What he thinks of thoſe zcalous tradeſmen, . 
gious mechanicks, and holy women, ho won 


fa criſi ced in the . ames, and fe aled ther teſtinan 


againſt Popery with their blocd? || Why, be 


* 


thinks they were martyrs in the Proteſtan 


cauſe, and not the leſs emnently jo for wanting 


the advantages of human learning. But with 


he thinks he doth not in the leaſt derogat 
from the honour due to them for their con- 
ſtancy and patience, when he denies that the 
were numbered among e firſt Reformers, ul 


fo ſucceſsfully defended the Proteſtant tenets ci 


the Bible. 


The queſtion was not concerning 


thoſe who by their ſufferings were in{tru- 
mental in confirming others in the Proteſtant 
religion; but concerning thoſe who by their 


1111 s, 
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* Preface to the Reply, p. 8. 
+ See the Notes to his Appendix, p. 90, 91. 
| ppendix, p. go. 
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Lvritings, conferences, and diſputes firſt began, 
a nd then defended the Reformation upon ſuch 
or ſolid proofs from reaſon, ſcripture, and anti- 
the guity, that the powers of he Church of Rome 1 
coald not withſtand the force of their argu- 
ments. When any of Lee, who alone were 

dizaified with the name of Reformers, can be 


Fund to have been dt, of academical lear- 0 
* ring, the Prefoccr will acknowledge himſelf 1 
informed of what he knew not before. But | 
% diu that is done, he thinks himfelf at liberty g 
, yet to queſtion whether there were any zach | 
my among them. 41 
ng 3 { 


FF The Appendix Writer puts four Queries 


N 5 
upon his four inſtances of unlearned martyrs, 
UE p $- -L - . : 
which, if no anſwer be given to them, he | 
n- ; : 

will perhaps begin to ſuſpect are unanſwera- | 
a 16. g 1 
J | 
1 ; ; 5 
= 1. His firſt is, Rether Thomas Watts, he 
"it * - 

memory of whoſe piety and conſtancy has been 

A * | | — — ba | 
BW rccomed and tranſmitted down to this day about ( 
Þ 10 yea, ſreſb and fragrant among ſome of ir 
p y J 7 Hts S 4 1+ *J — 1 : 
nt : | 3 
e zal. ants of the town he lived in, bad not & 
ir . 4 
better tit e e 757 hae cf Reformer, than any 
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| o toe learn d men then and there living, of all 
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vom the ver; wines are long fince forgotten by 
the 
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the inhabitants? * But if the names of | 
theſe learned men are long ſince forgotten, 
how ſhall we know whether there were any 
in that place? If there had been any, dign. 


fied with the name of Reformers, to have con. 
pared Thomas Watts with, their names vi 


not have been forgotten. But if Thomas War: 
had no other or better title to be called a R. 


former, than by a compariſon with 29 body, or 


at icaſt with wwe know nt who, lie is no inſtance 
to our Author's preſent purpoſe. 

2. Whether John Leaf, who could neither 
write nor read, ſuffering for the ſame cauſe tage. 
ther with John Bradley a man of acadenmical 
learning, did not in fome fort merit the name i 
Reformer as ell as his fellow-ſufferer ? + Why 
doth he ſay in ſome fort merit, if he himſelf 
did not plainly diſcern a difference in their 
claims? And what ſhould make this diffe. 


rence, as their ſufferings were the fame, but 
only that one of them did eminent ſervice to 
the Reformation by his learned labours, and 
the other did not? Or ſuppoſing he might 4 


7 
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* Appendix, p. 91. among the Notes. 
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ſome fort merit, yet was he ever dignified with 
the name of Reformer? In either ſenſe he is 
| alſo wide of the queſtion between the Prefacer 
and the Author of the Flail. 
Z. Whether Alice Driver, bo had been brought 
18 #þ 7 the plough, was not alſo ell ſkilled in the 
uſe of the Flail, viz. the Proteſlant one, when 
by mere dint of Scripture fhe put the academies 
| to ſo profound a ſilence ? * She might be better 
ſkilled in the uſe of the Bible, in ſome points 
eſpecially, than they were, notwithſtanding 
their academical learning, if they had any: 
Yet what 1s this to the purpole ? If learning 
cannot ſupport a bad cauſe, is it therefore of 
no uſe in a good one? Though it cannut bear 
[up againſt 77u7o and flain ſcripture, doth it 


1s follow that it is not generally neceſſary to main- 
„ vin truth in the world, and to preſerve the 
5 genuine ſenſe of ſcripture? The qui}: and 
* moſt ſenſible eyes, that can leaſt bear to look 
aint the fun, can yet make the beit advan- 


J uges of his light upon other objects. Learn- 
ing quickens and cleanſes the eye of the under- 
landing, thereby rendring it leſs capable of 

ſetting 
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ſetting itſelf againſt revealed truths, and ber 


ter diſpoſed to judge of them and diſcern then 


perfectly upon reflection. Well, but many q 


the zealous tradeſmen, religious mechanics, on; 
holy women among the early Proteſtants of {/i, 
nation had not any of this literature. What 
then? They are ſuppoſed to have been ſo h. 
ſtructed by thoſe that had it, as to be able 
give a reaſon of the faith and hope that os ir 
them, and upon occaſion to battle their Popil 
examinants. And this ſhewed them to b. 


properly among the Reformed; but is no pref 
that they were Reformers, much leſs the ji 


Reformers of this nation. 


4. The fourth inſtance of Preſt's wife, an 


the Query put upon it, is of the ſame kind 
with the laſt; and the ſame anſwer will ſerv: 


both. Only whereas our Author Jays a pati 


cular ſtreſs upon her declaration to her exam 


ants, that it was the Spirit of God which (i 


her, which called her in her bed, and at miahigt 


opened his truth to her ; * he ſhould be advila 
ma 


So it is in the laſt edition of Fcx's Nartyrologv. printed 1684, 


Vol. III p. 748. Though the words at midnight are left out 


the Appendix, either becauſe the Author did not find them in h 
edition, or thought it more difcreet to ſuppreſs them. 
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not to build too much upon private revelations, 
This aſſertion of her's (which he is fo fond 
of) if it was really her's, was neither for her 
credit to have made, nor for his to repeat. 
He aſks, Whether her voluntary Hering her life 
for her teſtimony did not give & convincing prov 
of this her afjertion*?* No: It was the grea- 
teſt proof indeed that ſhe was able to give. 
But becauic ſhe could not give a greater, the 
could not give a ſufficient one to convince us 
of the truth of her hretenſiaus; though it were 
a ſufficient one to clear her of any deſigned 
fraud or impoſture. 

He immediately aſks another queſtion upon 
her caſe, viz. Whether thoſe perſons who ridicule 


| All revelation now, do more reſemble that pious 


holy reforming woman, or the prieſts of that time, 
who, as Fox tells us, made a great ſhout and 
laughing at that aſſertion of bers? + In putting 
this, he has taken for granted that the private 
revelation which ſhe pake of was as true as 
the Goſpel. But if this be not allowed him, 
he mult look well whether they who pretend 


* Aojerdix, p. 91. among the Notes. 
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to revelations that are not ſuch, and which are 
deſtitute of all proper proof, do not injure 
{rue revelation (in cauſing it to be ridiculed) 
as much at leaſt as they who ridicule all ſuch 
pretences. If he includes among thoſe who 
ridicule All revelation, ſuch as interpret all pri- 


vate claims to immediate inſpiration and reve- 


lation from God in theſe ages of the world, 
as the mere effects of enthuſiaſm, he will have 
a large party againſt him, who will neither be 
found 7s reſemble the reforming woman he ſpeaks 
of, nor the prieſts that laugh'd at ber aſſertion. 


Infidels may flout at theſe things as they pleaſe: 


But ſerious and ſober men will neither make 
a jeſt of the weakneſs of well-meaning people, 
nor take their reverzes for the oracles of God, 
They will never admit of reforming men and 
women upon the bare footing of their own 
declarations, that the Spirit leadeth them, and 
that the truth is revealed to them in midnight 
v2/ions, or in any other extraordinary manner, 
Theſe and ſuch like pretences may have up- 
held or countenanced Popery in ſome coun- 
tries, and formerly in this; but could never 


have brought on a Reformation, That was 


a thing 
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a thing that required a much better bottom to 
ſtand upon. And though the Prefacer is taken 
up for having ſaid, Hat in all human probability 
without the help of academical learning there had 
been no Reformation at all, * yet he is perſua- 
ded that the more that matter is examined in- 
to, the more probable will his conjecture 
appear. 

Even the Writer of the Appendix is willing to 
allow ſomething to acader:rcal accompiifſrments.o+ 
So far, ſays he, as they were well applied in 
tranſlating the Scriptures into the vulgem langua— 
ges, we deny not their uſe and ſervice. — Jo far. 
—But does he conſider how for this goes ? If 
the Reformation, according to his principles, 
was defended by the Bible ale, yet was not 
this defence put into mens hands by the advan- 
tage of learning? Did not they then ch, he 
owns, had little literature (he ſhould have ſaid 
none) except that of their Bibles, (tis an idle 
exception when we ſpeak of tranſlations into 
the vulgar languages) did not they owe a great 
deal to that acquired human knowledge, which 

N 2 yet 
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yet they affected to deſpiſe? If they could. 


and can now do ſuch execution with the Fal! 
when it is once in their hands, they ſhould 
never, out of mere gratitude, diſparage the 
means, no nor the workmen, that put it 
there. 

But to come to the point. The ſame eru- 
dition that was requiſite for tranſlating the 
Scriptures into the vulgar tongues, will ever 
be requiſite for guarding and defending the 
true ſenſe and meaning of them; which is 
ſometimes impaired or obſcured by verſions 
themſelves, but oftner wreſted and diſtorted 
by fancitul ill.terate men, who pretend only to 
judge from the verſions, and are too frequent- 
ly incompetent judges even of {hem with regard 
to religious controverſies, efpecially with re- 
card to ſuch matters of diſpute as depend upon 
underſtanding the idioms of the original lan- 
guages, and knowing the cuſtoms of the Ju 
and Eaſtern nations. The want of which 


knowledge in the dead tongues, and in anti- 


quity, unnappily accompanied with a contempt | 


of it, hath eccaſioned ſeveral errors in the 
different {ects that have ariſen in this kingdom 
ſince the Reformation; and in none inote 


than 


C91 
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than in that of the Qraters, who, in the judg- 
ment of the Appendix Writer himſelf, are for 
the moſt part deſtilute of all ſuch Irarning. 

But he thinks abundant amends are made 
for this defect by their being a ſe! of Reformer, 
more zealous for the extirpotion of Popery, not 
only in ſome, but all the branches of it, yea the 


* 22 1 7 : a 

” "of BY: / 77 al: FF», , . 
very root ili, than any {that wont before 
them. 


In prof wheres be exhibits George Fox's 
Declaration or Protcſtation again Popery, 
which he makes no dirt vill Jatisfy every rea- 
der, that he was a very hearty Proteſiant Re- 
former. * | 

We ſnail have no further concern with 
Geo. Fox or his Declaration, than to examine 


our Author's opinion concerning both /e one 


and the other. He ſays George Fox was an 


honourable man ainoing then. How he became 
ſo is not ſaid. Perhaps he was in the higher 
eem among them, becauſe he was remarka- 
bly bw in his learned attainments, and 
could not ſo much as ſpell his mother's 


N 3 dongue. 
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tongue.“ And if this Proteſtation of his had 


but been printed juſt as he penned it, with the 
advantage of his orthography, it would have 


appeared more worthy of him. 

Bui he was an hearty Reformer, and zeal 
for the extirpation even of the very root of Pope- 
ry. + So it appears; for under pretence of 
retormation he has leſt nothing remaining of a 
viſible church, that he could take away. He 
was not content to lop off the ſuperfluous bran- 
ches, and cait away all her corrupt fruits, but 
he muſt pluck her up by the very roots. 

Dy this declara'ion of bis the Replier may ſoe 
what þ:nd of Reformation it vas that appeared 
in theje kingdoms iu the lajt century t. Fully 
and ſufficiently, inſomuch that he defires nat 
to ſee or hear of any more ſuch, 

He may fee what effeAlual work the e 
Flai! can make, wnew managed by the fel 
bands of honejs, plain, arfiniereſled, New-Tejja- 
ment-taught countrymer.i He hath ſeen ta his 


Jorrow 


Many and remarkable inftances of his not being able to 
zpeil the moſt common words are given by Francis Buęg, in bis 


Hidden tings browg't t9 lig he, . ex:bereby the Fex is „nene 


Bugg in Felis, 1212 p. 210. 
+ Atterdix, p. 92. 1 P. 9. | Ibid. 
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ſorrow what work it hath made, and continues 
to make, in ſuch hands. 
Should the Prefacer (continues he) take up 


that inſtrument, I am apt to think he Would not 


dare lo attempt the handling it fo effeftually.* 
No: God forbid he ſhould. Our Author is 
not very apt to think; but he has thought here- 
in very juſtly, that the Prefacer would dread 
to attempt ſuch efteCtual handling as he ſpeaks 
of, to the utter abolition of ſacraments, rites, 
ceremonies, orders of miniſters, and every 
outward inſtitution 0: religion whatſoever, 
And he hath other and better means to deter 
him from ſuch a ſacrilegious attempt, than 
what our Author ſuggeſts in his next words. 
For the Flail, to uſe his oxen deſcription of it, 
is an inſtrument which doth of all chers require 
ſome art and ſkill, &c. + Nay, if he comes 
at laſt to art and ſkill, he has ſurely got out of 
his road, and is runnin g into fome blunder upon 
his own and George Fox's principles. He 
ſeemed to be going wrong in his laſt ſentence 


but one, when the word filfu! was imperti- 


nently tacked to the hands of New-Teftaments 
| N 4 taught 


Aix, p. 97. + Ibid. 
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taught countrymen. And now he has quite loſt 
himſelf in a /imzle that the Prefacer had occa- 
fionally made ule of to relieve his reader, It 
had a meaning, and was ſenſe at leaſt when it 
was firſt offered to the conſideration of the 
Author cf the Flail : But it is now returned 
back again upon the Prefacer's hands with ſo 


little poignancy, and ſo like nonſenſe, that he 
can ſcarce acknowledge his own metamorpho. 


ſed offspring. 

How comes it that art and ſeill in interpre- 
ting the Bible ſhould at length be confined to 
thoſe who are New-Teſfament-tauzht, and who 
generally diſclaim the very imputation of ſuch 
foreign advantages? who with their infallible 
maſter deny all colieges, and univerſities, in 
which miniſters are made by tongues, arts, and 
ſchools? * How come they. at laſt to claim 
the privilege of uſing theſe carnal weapons, 
and excluding thoſe from whom they borrow 
the little they have of them from ſharing in 
the title with them? It ſhould not be quite 
forgotten, that theſe New- Teflament-taught 
countrymen owe ſomething to academical accim- 


Pliſtunents, 


Sterge Fox's Declaration, 9. 94. 
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pliſpments, by our Author's own conceſſion; 


for they had not come ſo eaſy by their New- 
Tetament-Learmng, if the way had not been 
opened and cleared to them by the labours 
of much abler hands, and wiſer heads, than 
their own. — 

But it ſeems this art and till in the hands 
of academies hath done much miſchief. It 
hath oppoſed /e honeſt zeal of theſe fincere-hear- 
ted Proteſtant Reformers, which might have 
ſpread ujelf more generally to the extirpation of 
all the matters and things which George Fox 


declered againſt, had not the men of academical 
| literature conſulted their own intereſt, in flill re- 
| taining not a few of them. * They did verily 
| conſult their own intereſt, and the intereſt of 
the whole kingdom, in retaining not only the 


efſentials of a Church, but ſuch indifferent 


things as contributed to order and decency : 
| allo in retaining ſchools and colleges, for the 


attainment of ?ongues and arts, to prevent in 
times to come any ſuch utter exierpation of All 


| the matters and things which George Fox decla- 


| red againſt, as our Appendix Writer calls 


{borough 
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thorough Reformation, and in the zeal of hit 
heart is deſirous according to his ſlender abili. 
ties to promote. 

Tis therefore (ſays he) altogether unequal ty 
aſcribe the whole merit of the Reformation to a 
ſet of men who have been indeed the princi pal 
retarders of its progreſs.* What does he mean? 
By the Reformation, we do in common con- 
ſtruction underſtand zhat of this Church and 
Nation from Popery in the century before the 
Quakers had a being. But by the progreſs if 
it being retarded he manifeſtly intends the oppo- 
ſition that was given to that thorough Refor, na- 
tion he has been recommending, and which, 
he ſays, appeared in theſe kingdoms in the li 
century. Now in this view, it would be, 2 
he ſays, altogether unequal to aſcribe the whol: 
merit of what was done by Reformers in one 
generation to thoſe that followed in the next, 
But if this ſhall prove not to be his meaning, 
he muſt tell us what is; ſince his words give 
us no other that is ſenſe. He will ſay per- 
haps it was a ſet of theſe academical men that 
promoted the former Reformation, and ano- 

ther 


© Appendix, p. 57: 
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ther ſet of them obſtructed the latter. Be it 
ſo. To their praiſe be it ſpoken. Without 
making compariſons between them, each have 
a merit to be aſcribed to them. They both 
fought a good fight, though againſt adverſaries 
of different denomination : and both defended 
the Church ; the former againſt thoſe that had 
corrupted her with idolatry and ſuperſtition ; 
and the latter againſt thoſe who would have 
reformed her quite out of fight, through en- 
thuſiaſm and want of knowledge and diſcretion : 
And both made uſe of the ſame kind of wea- 
pons, which they fitted to them, and learnt 
the true uſe of in the ſchools and academies, 


0:2. ſcripture, and reaſon, and the writings 


of the Antients. 

Thus at length we have gone through the 
points that our Author boaſted of in his Title ; 
and have found that, inſtead of proving what 
he gave out for the contents of his Appendix, 
he hath only ſerved up George Fox's crude Pro- 
tration, garniſhed with a few withered flowers 


of his own picking, as the laſt diſh of an inſi- 


pid entertainment. 


But though he has fallen ſhort of his pro- 


miſe in one reſpect, yet he hath exceeded it 


1 
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in another; and hath carried his remarks fur. 
ther than the Preface, and delivered his opini. 
on of the Book itſelf, in very few words, as 4 
ſpecimen of the great judgment WRErewnu he 
reads controverſies. 


As to the controverſy about the Quotation 


from Biſhop Taylor, it ſeems to him that the Au- 


thor of the Flail has done that great man much 
more honour than the Replier. How ? By ple 
cing his real ſentiments on an equality ith; hi 
very cogent and convincing arguments again} 
Pœdobaptiſin.* 

Was ever a Prelate /o honoured before? It 
was with much ado that what he declared to 
be his real ſentiments, was allowed to be &, 
And now this being once allowed, they vil 
do him this further favour ; they will put hi 
real ſentiments upon an equality with his mere 
fictions and inventions, or at leaſt what were 
not his own ſentiments, Our Author indeed 
calls them very cogent and CONVINCINg argu- 
ments againſt Pædobaptiſin. That is to fay, 
when the art and fill which he would be 
thought to diſparage, do but ſeem to come 


Over 


2 Aopendi x, p. 92. 
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ever to his party, though it be only a Hinte, 
| he is ready to acknowledge and admire them. 


What Biſhop Taylor has wrote in great abund- 


| ance as a Divine, as a maſter of Scripture and 
good ſenſe, doth by no means hit our Author's 
| delicate fancy: But when the Biſhop only 
plays a part occaſionally, and deſignedly acts 


the ſubtile academic, then our deluded Author 
is charmed with his ingenious diſguiſe, and 
contrary to his own principles applauds the diſ- 
puter of this world. 

But the Replier it ſeems has done no honour 
to Biſhop Taylor, in debaſing his real ſentiments 


to a level with his much lower and weaker pleas 


| for the practice of Padobaptiſm. How could 


he bring them to à level with thoſe that were 


much lower © 


But perhaps what is ſaid of /ower and wea- 
ker pleas, is ſpoken of the Repler's pleas, or 
ſpoken with reſpect only to the Biſhop's argu- 


| ments in proſopopeia, to which it is an ho- 
nour to him to have his real ſentiments equalled, 
Now if this be the meaning, take it either 
way, the Replier will be under no concern 
about theſe epithets of compariſon gi ven to the 

| Meas : For he has done the Bithop ju/ttce nov - 


ever, 
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ever, which is preferable to the bonour they 
would beſtow upon him. And though the 


_ pleas may perhaps appear d and weak in yy 


Author's ſight, when compared with the fil 
of the Biſhop's fancy, and the /firength of his 
imagination, yet if they be meaſured by ang. 
ther ſtandard, vg. that of truth, they will be 
found more cogent. and convincing than thoſe 
artful flouriſhes which have beguiled our Ay. 


| thor to give them undeſerved praiſes, and ſuch 


as the Biſhop himſelf proved afterwards they 
were not entitled to. He goes on. 


F the Biſhop had been atways firm an 


fleady in his opinion on the fide of Infant 
Baptiſm, tis no ſmall diſcredit to that ci 
that his great abilities could never put ti 


n ſentiments in as advantageous a light a 

thoſe of bis adverſaries. * | 
But what if this advantageous ligbt that he 
ſpeaks of, be only a falſe light? an artful po- 
ſition of his adverſaries arguments to make 
them appear to leſs diſcerning eyes ſomething 
which they really were not ? Which cauſe 
will be moſt diſcredited by it? Whatever cre- 
di 
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did ariſes from ſetting the Anabaptiſts tenets 
1 in ſo plauſible a view, belongs to Biſhop Tay- 
„yr, and not to their cauſe, And that he did 
„not uſe any ſuch method with the Pædobaptiſis 
is W tenets, is to the credit of their cauſe, which 
„rneeded no ſuch artful and laboured recommen- 
dation; but only wanted to be exhibited in its 
„corn proper and native light: Which, as the 
diſpute is now with a Saber, may be termed 
the Iigbi within; whereas the advantageous 
„ light he ſpeaks of is no more than /e /ight 
vit hout. | 
„ He had faid towards the beginning of his 
„ 8 Appendix, that academical learning was an in- 
ftrument more apt to defend error, than to 
diſcover truth, * Biſhop Taylor has indeed 
„ ſhewed him how far it can defend error, even 
to make it ſeem to ſome people cogent and con- 
de uncing. But he hath alſo diſcovered how it 
„aan likewiſe ſupport and eſtabliſh TY, and do 
Mit effectually. 
19 It is true, learning is apt to make the beſt 
F of every ſubject it is applied to. But why it 
could have any peculiar aptneſs to defend error 
1: rather 


\ 
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rather than fruth, can hardly be conceived 
For, of all human means that-can be applied 
to, it is the beſt preſervative againſt error, an 
the ſureſt guide to truth. Unleſs our Authy 
means by this odd character he has given of i; 
that the perſons endowed with it have be 
more inſtrumental in proving what the Qualin 
deny, than in finding any good reifon for whit 
they affirm. For this may be, in his way c 
thinking, 70 defend error, and miſs of truth, 
But if theſe are his complaints againſt literature, 
(and it ſeems moſt reaſonable to interpret hin 
thus in this place) we ſhall allow the fad, 
and have no further conteſt with him upon 
that head. 

Laſtly, he gives his opinion of the ſuccek 
of the other part of the controverſy, which 
was Water-Baptiſm. He ſays, that the argi- 
ments advanced by the Author of the Flail art 
rather evaded than anſwered by the Replier.“ 
By his leave he would have ſaid more proper- 
ly and truly, that the /rokes of the Flail were 
evaded. But if he will needs have it that 


theſe /irokes were arguments, and that ſome 0 


them 


" Atpendix, p. 8. 
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them were neglected, and nat anſwered by the 
Replier, the true reaſon has been, thatthey were 
ſach arguments as anſwered themſelves, and re- 
coiled upon their author's own head ; as the 
Replier had obſerved in his Preface was likely 
to be the caſe, aſſigning withal the probable 
cauſe of ſuch miſchances. 

He concludes with ſaying, that it is by 10 


means the deſign of his Appendix to ſave the Re- 


plier from any future firokes of the Flail.“ In 
this verily he is to be believed; and yet he 
hath by this very Appendix, contrary to his de- 
ſign, put the Repher out of all fear of them ; 
and taught him by this previous attempt, 
how to preſage of what is to follow, viz. 
that the man with the Flail will have no better 
ſucceſs with his /irokes at the Bcok, than this 
Writer hath had with his Rema- ar on the 
Preface. They may therefore threaten as 
they pleaſe, and join forces too, but will never 
be able to hurt any body. 
However, it is his deſire that nothing jaid 
in this Appendix fhould prevent the Author 
of the Flail from improving the many ad- 
Vol. II. 38 vantages 
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wantages that the Reply has put into hi; 
hands.* He may make himſelf quite eaſy, 
and reſt aſſured of all that he deſires in 
this matter; for nothing that he has faid, 
or perhaps can fay, is capable of preventing 
any improvements of theſe ſuppoſed aduants. 
ges by another hand. 
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PREFACE to the Fifth and 
Sixth Volumes of Archbiſhop 
Sharps SERMONS, 


HE firſt volume of Archbiſhop Sharp's 

Sermons was publiſhed by himſelf, 
being a collection of ſuch as he had printed 
upon ſeveral occaſions before the year 1698. 

The ſecond volume was publiſhed by his 
Bookſeller after his death, and takes in the 
remainder of his Sermons, which were print- 
ed in his life-time, and his /wwo diſcourſes upon 
Cmſcience, which were formerly publiſhed 
without a name, and make part of the callec- 
tion of London caſes. 

And thoſe two volumes contain all that he 
himſelf had ſuffered at any time to go abroad 
into the world, 

But his executors were a little more liberal 
of his productions; and in 1717, they added 
to the collections made by himſelf, and then 
| by his Bookſeller, as above-mentioned, two 


volumes more, conſiſting of Sermons never 
before printed, But this ſtep nevertheleſs was 


| tiken by them with due caution, and after ad- 
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vice had with ſome judicious prelates, who had 
read them after they were tranſcribed, and 
confirmed the reſolution of. making them 
public. 

And now, after ſeveral years elapſed, two 
volumes more have paſſed the preſs, being the 
laſt addition that will be made to the collection 
of his works, ſave a ſmall reſerve of Diſchur— 


ſes in the Popiſh controverſy, which moy g 


fibly, ſome time or other, be publiſhed with 
other of his papers relating to that controverly, 

and penned likewiſe in thoſe times. 
The firſt and principal defign of trag, ſb— 
ing theſe, which are now priated, m 
original manuſcripts in ſhort-hand, (for 
Sermons were wrote in characters) was 0 
preſerve and reſcue them from the danger the! 
were in of being irretrievably loſt, by being 
buried in the cypher, if not extracted thence, 
and brought to light by one who was perted- 
ly well acquainted with the characters he uſed, 
and with his peculiar manner of expreſſing 
and compounding them. The tranſcript was 
begun ſome years ſince, and proceeded «cry 
leiſurely, and with ſeveral interruptions, under 
the uncertain view of whether it ſhould ever 
be 


ſol 


of Archbiſhop Sharp's SERMOxs. 
be made public or no, till the year 1730, when 
the greateſt part of it was finiſhed, peruſed 
and approved by competent judges, and at 
length prepared for publication. 

The reader therefore may be aſſured (and 
it is chiefly for his ſatisfaction in this matter 
that this advertiſement is prefixed to the edition) 
that theſe are the genuine works of the Author, 
to whom the title page aſcribes them ; and that 
they are not raſhly obtruded upon the world, 
as poſthumous works too often are, but offer- 
ed after mature deliberation, and under a real 
conviction of their being as perfect in their 
kind as any wherewith this laſt age hath been 
preſented. 


Indeed, the bare avouching them to be ge- 


nume, ſuperſedes any further recommendation 
of them. Both the character and writings of the 
Archbiſhop have been generally fo well eſteem- 


| ed, that they ſtand in no need of the ſuffrage 


of the publiſher, but will be able to ſupport 


| themſelves (even in an age by no means fa- 
vourable to good men and good books) ſo long 
| as truth can ſtand her ground, and ſound rea- 
ſoning with perſpicuity ſhall be accounted 
the chief character of perfection in writing, 

| elpeczally upon divine and moral ſubjects. 
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Preface to the fifth: and ſixth Volume: 

Moſt of the treatiſes in this firſt volume are 
compounded, ſome of two, ſome of three Ser- 
mons, joined together! in the form of continu- 
ed diſcourſes, Which will account for the 
length of ſeveral of them, as it alſo gave occa- 
fion to entitle them Diſcourſes rather than Ser- 
mons. The deſign of this diſpoſition was to 
preſerve the chain of reaſoning upon each 
{ſubject entire and uninterrupted, without thoſe 
recapitulations, which, though necetlary in- 
deed under their diviſion into diſtinct Sermons, 
in order to accommodate them to the pulpit, 
yet are altogether unneceſſary to be retain'd 
for the peruſal of the reader, who would ra- 
ther be incommoded than relieved by ſuch 
unſeaſonable breaks in the body of a juſt di- 
courſe. But however no more liberty was ta- 
ken with them, than would barely anſwer 
this end of convenience, by omitting the in- 
troductions or preambles to the ſubſequent Ser- 
mons, when more than one were formed 
upon the ſame text. And becauſe the ſame 
liberty could not be ſo well taken with the 
four laſt Sermons in this volume, which are al 
Ukewiſe upon one text, therefore they are pub- 
liſhed intire, as they were found in the copies. 
"Tis 
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of Archbi/hop Sharp's SꝶRRMoxs. 

The other volume conſiſts wholly of ſingle 
Sermons, publiſhed verbatim as they were 
preached, at leaſt without any deſigned omiſ- 
fon or alteration. Moſt of them had been 
delivered at court, before their late Majeſties 
King William, Queen Mary, and Queen Anne, 
as the dates prefixed to them will ſhew. And 
ſeveral of them were the Sermons which he 
uſually preached in his dioceſe, and elſewhere, 
in the latter part of his life, as being beſt cal- 
culated, in his own opinion, (ſo it may be 
juſtly preſumed) for doing good to mankind, 
and the diſcharge of his own duty, as a mini- 
ter of the Goſpel. 

Could theſe ſheets have carried any impreſ- 


ſion of that energy and zeal with which the 


living author of theſe diſcourſes addreſſed them 
to his auditors, and to which they owed no 
ſmall ſhare of that beauty and influence which 
they once had from his own mouth, they 


would have been more weltome and more - 


valuable to the reader, One excellence indeed 
they cannot be deprived of, which, in ſome 
meaſure, will ſupply the want of thoſe exter- 
nal and additional graces that accompanied and 
adorned them in the pulpit, v/z. that Spirit 
O 4 of 
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of piety which yet enlivens and breathe, 
through them all, and demonſtrates them 
to be the real iſſues of his heart, and the 
very dictates of his ſoul, by ſuch marks of 
evidence as are eaſy to be diſcovered, though 
difficult to be deſcribed, and impothble to 
be counterfeited. 


PREFACE 
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PR E FACE to the Seventh 
Volume of Archbiſhop Sharp's 


SERMONS. 


N the Preface to the two volumes of Arch- 
. biſhop Sharp's Works, which were lately 
printed, mention is made of a ſmall Reſerye 
of Diſcourſes in the Popiſh Controverſy which 
might poſſibly, ſome time or other, be publiſhed 
with other of his Papers relating to that Con- 


troverſy. 


When that Preface was wrote, the Edi- 
tor had not determined with himſelf, wherher 
this Collection ſhould ever come abroad or no. 
Much leſs had he any Apprehenſions that he 
ſhould, in ſo ſhort a Time, commit it to the 
Preſs, For he looked upon that Diſpute as 
out of Vogue, and little attended to; and 
alſo conſidered, that the Writings of the Pro- 


| feſtant Divines in the Reigns of King Char, 


and King James II. were very numerous as 


well as excellent: and therefore that theſe Diſ- 


courſes (though properly enough a Part of zbe 


| Popiſh Controverſy) would ſeem ſuperfluous 
| and unſcaſonable. And under theſe Reaſurs 


he 
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he was diſpoſed to acquieſce, had not the lat 
Attempts of the Roman Catholicks in and aboy 
London, given Occaſion to revive the neglected 
Diſpute, and to put Men upon a Review 


the Subjects in Debate between the Church if 


England, and the Church of Rome. This he 
thought a ſeaſonable Juncture for bringing to 
light the following Treatiſes, which have been 
ſuppreſſed above fifty Years, and perhaps might 
always have continued ſo, if ſome ſuch Rea. 
ſon as this had not accidentally offered itſel 


to uſher them into the World. 


They are all, or moſt of them, deſignedly 
calculated for the Uſe of the unlearned Pro- 
teſtant. The Author of them had the Care 
of one of the largeſt Pariſhes in London, du- 
ring the whole Time the late Popiſh Contri. 
very was on Foot. He was perfectly wel 
acquainted with the Subtilties of the Pop/Þ Di- 
vines, and knew by abundant Experience among 
his own Pariſhioners, what were the princi- 
pal Difficulties that the inferior Sort laboured 
under, from the fallacious and inſidious Per- 
ſuaſions and Inſinuations of thoſe who ſtrove 
to pervert them. What he wrote therefore, 


and is now publiſhed, was purpoſely contrived 


a 


e i = A 


of Archbiſhop Sharp's SERMons. 


asa preſent Antidote to the Miſchiefs attempted 
among his Flock. For which Reaſon he en- 


tered as little as poffible upon the learned or 


| hiſtorical Part of the Controverſy (as will be 


obſeryed, though he was very capable of diſ- 


| charging that Part of it with Succeſs) but con- 


fined himſelf cliefly to thoſe Points which 
were more immediately neceſſary to guard the 


Weak from the Sophiſtry of the Jeſuits, 


and to relieve and deliver the Unwary, who 
were already entangled in their Snares. 


With this View he hath formed his Argu- 
ments ſo plain, and made his Chain of Rea- 


ſoning upon them ſo natural and fo familiar, 


that they appear to be adapted to the 7e as 


| well as the Capacities of ordinary Chriſtians. 


Something there is likewiſe to the Ta/te of the 
Party he oppoſes ; ſuch of them at leaſt as have 


| any Taſte of Beauty and Excellence in wri- 
| ting upon controverted Points; dig. The 
| Calmneſs and Temper wherewith he engages 
them, and the ſpecial Care he always takes, 
never to calumniate or miſrepreſent them. He 
was wont to ſay himſelf, That in his Sermons 


egainſt the Papiſts be had always dealt bongſi- 


| by and fairly. with them, charging them with 


nothing 
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nothing but what their Church openly avowed jy 
her Creed, and Councils, and public Office; 
Which Candour of Temper and Equity d 
Conduct, in any Controverſy, though it be 
not always the readieſt Means of working upon 
the Vulgar, yet cannot fail of having a greit 
Influence upon all ſerious and well-meaning 
People. 
He was often preſſed by his Friends ty 
print theſe Diſcourſes himſelf. But he decli. 
ned it. When he was ſolicited to do ſo about 
the Time of the Revolution, or ſoon after it, 
he gave for an Anſwer, that the Danger ai 
then over, and the Defign of them was ſuperced:(,; 
and that to publiſh them at that Time would oh 


Took like making his Court. 


And it doth not appear that at any Time 
afterwards he regarded them, or meddled 
with them, further than to correct and tran- 


ſcribe one or two of them which he preached 


at York, in order to check ſome Attempts that 
the Popiſh Prieſts were ſuſpected and reported 
to have made in that Neighbourhood. One 


| of theſe was that remarkable Sermon which 


upon the firſt Delivery of it in his Pariſh Church 
at London, in 1686, had drawn upon him 
the Diſpleaſure of King James and his Court, 
] | and 


of Archbiſhop Sharp's SxxMoxs. 

and had given Occaſion to the Order that was 
ſent to Dr Compton, then Biſhop of London, 
to ſuſpend him, which brought on the Tou- 
pls of that Prelate from the ecclgſigſtical Com- 


„en. But whereas in his Tranſcript of this 


Diſcourſe, upon the Reviſal of it, that Paſſage 
which was ſuppoſed to be moſt enſive and 
ebnexious, - was entirely left out, (as being a 
particular Anſwer to a certain Argument that 
lad been ſlipp'd into his Hand in $7 Giles's 
Curch, as he ſuppoſed, by way of Challenge, 


ani u nich therefore could not pertinently be 


lepcalsd when he preached the ſame Sermon, 
e twenty Years after, at his own Cathe- 


| ©: therofore recourſe was had for that Paſſage 


te ir original Copy. And whereas 


te other Tiffererices between the two Copies 
| G20) 2pezr to be material, but to conſiſt 
der in Correction of Expreſſions and Style, 


{.- of the Matter or Arguments, it was judg- 
6. moſt adviſable to follow the firſt Copy al- 
together in this Edition; + both for the Satis- 

1 faction 


+ Serm. VI. 4 Diſcuſſion of the Queſtion which the Reman 
Catholicks moſt inſiſt upon with the Proteſtants, viz. In which of 
the different Communions in Chriflendom the only true Church of 
| Chriſt is to be found? With a Refutation of a certain Popiſh Ar- 
linent handed about in M. $. Anno 1686. 
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faction of the Reader, whoſe Curioſity wol 
be better gratified with a true and faithful Re. 
preſentation of the very ſame Sermon that pr 
duced the Effects abovementioned ; and al 
to vindicate the Author of it, from the unjuf 
Reflections of Father Orleans upon it, whoknoy: 
ing nothing of the Contents of it, charged i 
arbitrarily and upon hear-ſay ; and likewil 
(for that was another Conſideration worth re. 
garding) to make it of a Piece with all the ref, 
which are now publiſhed from the firſt Hand, 


and without Emendation of any kind, fine: 
the Time they were preached in Sr Gilis 


Pulpit, With this only Exception, that whit 
were two Sermons upon 2 Pet. iii. 16. appen 
now only as one. And whereas the Sermon 
upon Auricular Confeſſion was connected with 
others upon the ſame Text, which were late 
ly printed in the fifth Volume under the Title 
of Confeſſion of Sins neceſſary to Repentants, 


P. 145. it became unavoidable both Here and 


bere to omit as much as ſerved only to ſhew 
the Connexion between them, and which 
therefore could have no Place in their pre- 
ſent State of Separation. 


Theſe 


of Archbiſhop Sharp's SzxMons, 


i Theſe were Liberties which Dr Barker 
„dens he mace no Scruple of taking with the ö 
0. Poſtbumous Sermons of Arcb-Biſbop Tillotſon, 
N whole Authority he alſo pleads for doing ſo, 
uf The Editor hopes he may be indulged in the 
w. 8 ſame Liberty, having never uſed it but when 
at he judged it neceſſary, and even then with- 
iſ dut altering the Senſe, and with as little Change 
ke. to the Words as poſſible. 
e, And now the Reader has all before him that 
nd 5 requiſite for his Information concerning theſe 
ne Sermons. If he ſhall not find them ſo finiſh- 
ed and correct as thoſe already printed, he will 
know where to aſcribe the Defect. An Impu- 
tation of Raſhneſs in the Publiſher of them, 
grounded on this Reaſon only, will not much 
affect him, provided his ſole Aim in the Pub- 
lication be anſwered, which is the preſerving 
ſome People, into whoſe Hands they may 
fall, from the Errors of Pofery, and eſtabliſh- 
ing them more firmly in the Communion of the 
Church of England. Once they contributed 
rery much to this good End. And it is not 
unreaſonable to expect they may do ſo again. 
And as it is certain that Dr Sharp owed to 
them much of his Reputation in the ½% Age, 
heſe 0 it is preſumed they may be received with 
| lome 
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ſome degree of Approbation in the preſent 


at leaſt it is hoped, that what tended fo eni. 


nently to advance his Credit then, will not tun 
to the Diſadvantage of his Memory now. The 
cloſing the Collection of his Works with bi 


earlieſt Peformances, 1s. not unprecedented, 


neither can it ſeem improper to conclude 


his Remains with thoſe Pieces which fit 


ſerved to raiſe his Character in the World, 
As concerning the Papers ſubjoined in the 


Appendix, their Relation to the Subject « 


the Sermons to which they are annexed mut 
ſpeak their Propriety. The firſt is a Reply wo: 
Letter from a Gentlewoman who had lately fa. 
len into the Hands of Dr Croſs (a Jeſuit, Au 
thor of the Contemplations of the Virgin, and i 
ſome other Popiſh Books.) Mrs Kingsnil's 
Letter is printed from the Original, and the An- 
{wer from a Copy of it, of Dr Sharp's own vii 
ting; as all the other Papers that follow, ar 
likewiſe found under his own Hand. They may 
have their Uſe; at leaſt as there are but few of 
them, the Publication of them at this Time will 


deſerve no Cenſure. 


A TABLE 


5 
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et 


m. A TABLE of Queſtions for ex- 


um amining Children and Young Per- 
Th , 
mf ſons in the CaTEcuisM. (Being 
ted, an Enlargement of Dr Ford's Ta- 
ud ble of Queſtions, printed at the 
fl End of his CaTtcuismM in 1686.) 
| 5 in which are contained, Several 

6 | a * - * 
e Queſtions for examining ſuch Youths 
uſt as learn Mr Lewis's Expoſition, 
(01 
tal ADVERTISEMENT 
Aur By the PUBLISHER. 
] of 
4 1 TER thirty Years Experience F Ihe 
5 Uſefulneſs of the following Table in a 
pt Country Pariſh, where it hath been made Uſe , 
2 not only for Catechizing Children in the Schools 
1 and in the Church, but alſo for examining A- 
1 dults both before their Confirmation, and before 


their Admiſſion to the Lord's Supper: 1 75s at 
length recommended to the Publick for the Uje of 
Families and Engliſh Schools; but more efpectally 
10 the Parochial Clergy, upon a well-grounded 
rl Prejumption that they will find more ſatisfaftory 
Vor. II. P Ejfects 
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Advertiſement by the PUBL1snrR. 


Effefts from this Method of Inſiructing Children 
and Youth, than it ſeems at firſt fight to pri. 
miſe. 

1t is not meant hereby in the leaſt to difparage, 
much leſs to exclude the Lie of Expoſitions, Lec- 
tures, &c. on the Church Catechiſm ; ich 


may, and ſhould be continued along with this 


Methed : (Efpecially Mr Lewis his Expoſition, 
to which this Scheme is adapted, as well us 


the Catechiſm :) But only to bear Teftimay 


from ſufficient Experience, of the ſingular Bene- 
fit of this May of Catechizing, in that it give 


the Inſtructor a hetter Inſigbt into what the in- 
ſtructed do, or do not know f the Principi 
of Chriſtianity, than can be gained by any thr 
Method whatſoever. For which Reaſon oh; 
this Table which was printed thirty Years fince 
for the Uſe of a particular Pariſh; is ns 
publiſhed for the common Uſe and Benefit 
all who ſhall think it worth their while t1 
make Trial of it. 
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Concerning the Uje of this Table. 
J. HE Deſign of theſe Queſtions with- 


out Anſwers, is to make Trial by 
them, whether Children, who ſay the Cate- 
chiſm readily by Rote, do really underſtand 
and conſider what they ſay. All theſe Queſti- 
ons which are numbered, and amount in this 
Table to 300 and upwards, are formed upon 
the plain Words, or plain Senſe of the Cate- 
chiſm, and lead to no Anſwers, but what 
are contained in the very Words of it: So that 
this may be look'd upon as the twenty-five 
Queſtions and Anſwers of the Church-cate- 
chiſm, broken into a great Number of Que- 
ſtions and Anſwers, requiring and giving diſ- 
tinctly every Propoſition that the Catechiſm 
contains, The Method will beſt appear by 
Example. | 
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The 0-11. LE, 
A CATECHISM. 


That is to ſay, 5 


An Inflruftion to be learned of every Per ſin 
before he be brought to be confirmed by tle 


Biſhop. 
In this TITLE are theſe ſevera! Propo- 


ſitions. 

1. A Catechiſm is an Inſtruction. 

2. A Catechiſm is an Inſtruction to be learned, 

3. The Cathechiſm is to be learned of every 
Perſon. 

4. The Catechiſm is to be learned of every 
Perſon, before he be brought to be con- 


firmed. | 
5. The Catechiſm 1s to be learned of every 


Perſon, before he be brought to be con-; 


firmed, by the Biſhop. 


Now that Part of each of theſe Propoſiti 
ons, which diſtinguiſhes it from the Rell 
will be drawn out by the following Queſtions 
into a diſtint Anſwer. 


Deſtin 


are 


ned. 


ery 


Very 
-ON- 


very 


CONs 


Mitts 
Lelt, 
Hon; 


1 


fer examining CHILDREN, &c. 


9yeftion 1. What is a Catechiſm ? 

Anſwer. An Inſtruction. 

9. 2, For what Uſe is it ? 

A. To be learned ? 

9. 3, Of whom is it to be learned? 

A. Of every Perſon ? 

9. 4. When is It to be learned of every 
Perſon ! | 

A. Before he be brought to be confirmed. 

9, 5. By whom mult he be confirmed? 

A. By the Biſhop. 


In this Manner the following Table of 


Queſtions 1s contrived to draw into ſhort and 


diſtinct Anſwers the whole Contents of the 
Catechiſm : Without which, or ſome ſuch 
like Method, it is impoſſible to know whether 
Children mind what they repeat. If they can 


| anſwer theſe Queſtions, it will then plainly 

| appear, that they ſay their Catechiſm neither 

ignorantly, nor heedleſly, which will be a 

great Satisfaction to ſuch as have the Care of 
their Education, 


IT. But conſidering how few Children there 
are, ſo well acquainted with the Meaning of 
F: 3 their 
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their Catechiſm, as to be able to go through 
their Examination upon the firſt or ſecond 
Trial; it is more proper to put this Table into 
their Hands, with Directions to them to find 
Anſwers out of the Catechiſm, to all thek 
Queſtions : Which cannot fail of having this 
good Effect upon them, that it will oblige 
them to conſider and weigh each Expreſſion 
of the Catechiſm by itſelt, and to learn hoy 
the Words agree with, and refer to, each o- 
ther; which is a Thing they ſeldom attend to 
of themſelves, and are found frequently to 
miſtake in, by the falſe Stops and Pauſes they 
make in Repetition. It will likewiſe make 
them ſee the Relation that one Part of th: 
Catechiſm hath with another; and teach 
them to diſtinguiſh between the 'Thing 
for which Reaſons are given and the Reaton 
that are given for them. And above al 
it will tend more to fix in their Minds a juſt and 
clear Senſe of their Duty to God and Man, 
in Faith and Practice, as laid down in this ſhon 
Catechiſm, than their Learning to repeat by 
Rote any Expoſition upon it whattoever. 


III. But in order to make this Table moie 
compleatly anſwer the Deſign, of making 
Tri 


= 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


Trial of Childrens Knowledge in the Cate- 


chiſm, it was neceſſary to add a few more 
Queſtions to thoſe abovementioned, concern- 
ing the Meaning of ſome Words and Expreſ- 
ſions, as Catholick, Hallowed, take in Vain, 
bold Guiltleſs, and the like ; which few Child- 
ren can underſtand. And becauſe theſe Que- 
tions could not be anſwered from the Cate- 
chiſm itſelf, as the others may; there is added 
at the End, a little Table of Explanations, by 
the Help of which all theſe Queſtions may be 
anſwered too. They are diſtinguiſhed from 
the other Queſtions by a Star, and Reference 
is made to the Table of Explanations, by ſome 
Letter of the Alphabet, the whole Number 
of theſe Queſtions being only twenty-four, - 


IV. There are a few other Queſtions thrown 
in, here and there, without Figure or Mark 


| ſet before them; being ſuch as may eaſily be 
| anſwered from the plain Senſe of the Catge 


chiſm, though the Anſwers lie not in. the 


Words themſelves ; mot of them require no 
other Anſwer, than Yes, or No; they are to 
be uſed at the Diſcretion of the Examiner. 


4 V. Notice 
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V. Notice is to be taken, that all the com. 
mon Queſtions in the Catechiſm are here re- 
tained in their Order, only ſomething diff. 
rently expreſſed ; which was done defignedly 
to teach Children to attend the Senſe of a 
Queſtion, and not the Words only. 


VI. The other Queſtions out of Mr Lewes 
Expoſition of the Catechiſm, which are prin- 


ted in a different Letter and Form, with the | 


black Line drawn before them, being to be 


uſed only occaſtonally, were inſerted for thee 
Reaſons. 


Hit, For the examining ſuch Youths a; 
repeat his Sections, and obliging them to reflect 
upon what they ſay: For all Expoſitions are 
uſually rehearſed as the Catechiſm itſelf is, 
merely by rote; by which Means, they often 
fall ſhort of their defigned good Effect : But 
the moſt effectual Way of making Children 


attend to the Explanations they recite, ſeems 


to be this, of ſelecting certain Queſtions tor 


them to anſwer out of thoſe Ex planations. 


Second, 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


n. Secondly, For the Uſe of ſuch Perſons, as 
e- have not Opportunity, or Capacity of Learning 
©. WW by Heart, all Mr Lewis's Anſwers and Proofs, 
but who may notwithſtanding, by reading his 
| little Book, be able to furniſh themſelves with 
ſenlſble Anſwers to every Particular that is here 
demanded ; and acquaint themſelves thereby 
with the moſt material Points contained in his 
| Expoſition. The Queſtions are taken out of 
his Expoſition, rather than any other, becauſe 
it is one of the Shorteſt in its Kind, and moſt 
commonly made uſe of in that Pariſh for whoſe 
Benefit this Table of Queſtions was particular- 
ly deſigned. | 


Tt was thought proper to give the foregoing 


Account of the Uſe of this Table, to the End 


is at Parents and others, who have the Charge of 


on WW ring Children educated in a religious Way, 
But mgöt be perſuaded to make Uſe of it, in their 
en n Houſes, and examine twoſe Children by it, 
ins WM bat are committed to their Care. They are 


r Kely enabled to make a good Judgment of the 


| Proficiency of thoſe <whom they examine: And 
by ufing this Method frequently with their Child- 


, Ws they may ds them more real Service, than 
| ther 
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their Miniſter can by his publick Catechis; . 
1t is to be hoped therefore that they, amongſt wh 
theſe Tables ſhall be diſtributed, will exerciſe th 
young Ones under their Care, according to theſ 
Rules; and aſſiſt them in finding out their Ar. 
fwers, (if there be Occaſion) that they may ti; 
better approve themſelves to their Miniſter, whe 
be Catechizes them after this Manner, 


PART 


11 
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I. 


Of the BAPTISMAL COVEN ANT. 


g_ 


RT 


CATECHIST 


1. HAT is your Chriſtian Name? 
—— What ſhould this Name put you 
in mind of * 
2. How came you by this Name? | 
3 When did your God-fathers and God- 


| mothers give it you? 


I bo gave Security to the Church, for your 
Chrijtian Education? 


| 4. What were you made at your Baptiſm f 


5. Whoſe Member did you then become? 
6. Were you born his Member, or were 


| you made fo? 


hat were you then, by Nature? 


| ——What Body is Chriſt the Head of; or what 
is that which is called his Body? 
J it the ſame Thing to be a Member of 
| Chriſt, and to be a Member of his Church? 


bat is the Way that Chrift appointed for 


edmittin g Men into his Church? 


— D 
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Do you think that you now belong to Chri/! 
and are united to him, as the Head of tj 


Church ? 


7. Whoſe Child were you made, at your 
Baptiſm ? 
II bat is it to be a Child of God? 
y are we ſaid in Baptiſm to be mad: 
Children of God and Children of Grace ? 
Through whom, are we made ſo? 
Could we not be fo, unleſs we were Member; 
of Chriſt's Church ? 

8. What was you made an Inheritor of, 
when you was baptized ? 
A. * What do you mean by the Kingdom 
of Heaven? 
Is this Inheritance by Right, or by Promiſe 
and upon Condition? 

Hor are we to make ſure the Poſſeſſion if 
this Inheritance ? 
9. When your God-fathers and God-mothers 
gave you your Name, what did they do for | 
you beſides ? 

10. How many Things did they promitz- 
and vow ? | 
11. In whoſe Name did they promiſe thele 


Things ? 


12. What 


12 
the 


Our 


nile 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 
12. What is the firſt Promiſe they made in 


your Name? 
B. * What is it to renounce any Thing ? 
134. Whom are you firſt of all to renounce ? 


What then is meant by renouncing the Devil? 
i bo is your chief Ghoſtly Enemy? 


Are there any other wicked Beings Beſides 


lim, that ſeek the Ruin of Mankind ? 


Are you obliged by this Promiſe, to renounce 
| all theſe too? 


| ——Deoth Renouncing, oblige us to have no Man- 


ner of Dealings with them whatſoever ? 
14. Whoſe Works are you to renounce ? 
15. How many of his Works, are you to 


| renounce ? 


I lo was it that ſinned from the Beginning, 


and brought Sin into the World ? 
bat are bis 1 85 and as fuch to be 
W nounced ? 


Ibo was manifeſted, that he might de erer 
the Works of the Devil? 


16. What Comps and Vanities are you to 


| renounce ? 


C. * What do you mean by the Pomps and 
Vanities of the World? 


Why 
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made in your Name? 


Table of QUrEsT1oNs, 


Why are they reckoned among our Shirityy 
Enemies? 
Are we ſo to renounce them, as not to din, 
them at all, and to do nothing to obtain them ? 
What Sort of Deſires of Worldly Hen * 


are we to refrain from? ure 
What Sort of Means of getting Riches MW 
we to rejeet ? bt 


What Cuſtoms and Faſhions of the Will 
muſt we refuſe to follow ? 4 
w—— What Sort of Company are we to acid! 


17. What Luſts are you to renounce ? 
18. How many of them are you to renounce! 
D. * What do you mean by the /inful Li} 
of the Fleſh? bel 
=—To whom are Luſts and ſenſual Tnclinatiom: 
of the Fleſh, natural? 
In what Caſes are we obliged to reſiſt then 
and ſubdue them? 
, hat doth the Apoſtle threaten us with if 
we live after the Fleſh ? 
And what doth he aſſure us of, if ut 


through the Spirit, do mortify the Deeds 
the Body? | 
19. What was the ſecond Promiſe that was 


20. What 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


20. What Faith is it, whoſe Articles you 
re to believe? 

21. How many of the Articles did they pro- 
miſe you ſhould believe? 

22. What do you call that in which they 
re contained? | 

—— Hath God made his Faith neceſſary to ever- 
uſing Life 2 

—[n whom or in what muſt we believe to 
e ſaved 2 

bat doth Chriſti threaten to thoſe who 
eleve not? 

23. What is the third and laſt Promiſe made 
for you, by your God-fathers and God- mo- 
thers ? | 

| 24, What are you bound by this Promiſe 
o keep? 

25. In what are you to walk ? 

20. How long are you to walk in them ? 
What did Chriſt bid his Apoſtles go and teach 
lers to obſerve ? | 
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- How are we to ſerve before Him all the 
Vays of our Lives ? 

27. Do you think that you are obliged to 
this, and whatever elſe was promiſed in 
Four Name? 


Unto what are we created in Chriſt Jeſus? 
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A Table of QuUtsT1ons 


- could your Sureties bind you to dj, a 
believe thus? 
I you do not thus believe and do, ala 
will become of the Bleſſings of fur State y 
are admitted into? 

28. By whoſe Help are you to do theſe thing 

29. What State are you called to by Baptiſm: 
Is it a State in which you 8 may be ſave 

if you will? 
Whoſe Fault will it be, if you be not far 

in this State ? 
What is it that is able to make us «i 
unto Salvation? | 

30. Who called you to this State of Sali: 
tion? 

31. When did God become your Heaven! 
Father ? 

32. Through whom did he call you ? 

33. What do you do to God for calling yo 
to this bleſſed State? 

34. How long do you deſire to continue in 
this State? 0 

35. Whoſe Grace muſt you have, that vu 
may continue 1n it ? | 
What do you truſt the Grace of God «ii 
do for you? 
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for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


—— Of whom is our Sufficiency ? 

| 36, How are you to obtain God's Grace ? 
n bat has our Heavenly Father projiicjcd to 
| them that aſe him ? 


FANS Ib. 
Of the CREED. 


LITE CHE S:T, 
1. V HAT was the ſecond Thing pro- 


＋ miſed in your Name, at your 
Baptiſm? 
Gals E. * What do you mean by Faith? 
2. Say then, what do you believe as a 
avenh Chriſtian ? 
I hat doth Creed ſignify ? 
f bat do you call this Crvea ? 
g you I bat do you mean by Articles of Faith? 
II do you call it the Chriſtian Foith ? 
Are the moſt neceſſary Things to be known 
end believed, contained in this Creed ? 
] bat is the firft Branch of this Creed ? 
at kind of & leit is God? 


Fron WHence are bis Per fections 3 


nue in 
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A Table of QUEsT1oNsS 


What was before God? 
Can the divine Nature be underſtood by us? 


3. What is it you chiefly learn in this Be- 
het ? 


What Diſtinction of Perſons do you obſerve 
in this Creed ? 
In what Reſpect is there a Sameneſs and 
Equality in theſe three Perſons ? 
=I what Reſpeft is there a Diverſity, er 
Difference between them ? 
Is there in Scripture plainly a Diſtinction f 
Perſons in the ſame divine Nature? 

4. Do you ſay that you believe in God az 
one God, or in Gods as more Gods? 

Do you mean then, that God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, in whom 
you believe, are three Gods, or only one God: 

5. How do you diſtinguiſh the Father, 
what did he do ? 


6. How many Things did he make, beſides 
you ? . 

7. How do you Aiinguiſh God the Son, 
what did he do for you? 
F.“ What do you mean by redeeming ? 

8. How many of Mankind, did he redeem ? 


9. How do you diſtinguiſh God the Holy 
Gholt, or what doth he for you ? 


G. What 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 
G. * What do you mean by ſan&ify ? 

10. Doth he ſanctify none but you? 
H. * What do you mean by Ele& ? 

11. How many of the Elect People of God 
doth he ſanctify? 

12. Of the three Perſons of the Holy Tri- 
nity, which is the firſt you are taught to be- 
lieve in ? 

13. Why do you call him God the Father, 
whoſe Father 1s he ? 

In how many Reſpecis is God a Father 2 
——Ihoſe Father is be by Creatiom ? 
==—Ihoſe Father is he by Gereration ; or who 
was begotten of him ? 

A boſe Father is be by Adaption? 

14. What kind of Father is he, with Re- 
ſpect to his Power? 

15. What was he Maker of ? 

Doth Heaven and Earth We in the whole 
World and all that therein is ? 
Out of what did God make the World? 


——Þy what Power doth the World ſubſift now? 
16. Which of the three Perſons in the Tri- 
nity was it, that wrought the e or”: 
Mankind ? 

17. Whoſe Son is He ? 1 
Q 2 18. Hath 
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A Table of QursTIioxRSC 
13. Hath God the Father any more ſuch. 


Sons? 

19. What was the Name of this Son, when 
he took Man's Nature upon him? 
What doth the Name of Teſus ſignify ? 
What doth Chriſt frenify 2 
m—=To what Offices was Jeſus anointed ? 
y whom was he anointed to theſe Offices? 
Who is it that governs and protecis the 
Church ? 
= hich of bis TT doth he act in doing 
this? | 
1 bo was it that made Atonement for cur 
Sins, by the Sacrifice of himſelf ? 


= which of his Offices did he act in ding 
this? 


lo ts it that now intercedes for us all? 
Ii which of his Offices doth he act in this* 
In which of his Offices did he act, in teach- 
ing Mankind the Will of God? 
In which of his Offices did he act, in gui- 
ding his Church by his Spirit, Word and Mini- 
ry? 

20. What is Jeſus Chriſt the only Son cf 
God, with Reſpcct to us? 


What Power is gi den unto him in Heat 2 


aud in Earth? 


1 


at 


eh 


at 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


— State was be in during his Humilt- 
ation? 

21. By whom was he conceived ? 

22, Of whom was he born ? 
Was he then both God and Man? 
Did the Divine Nature and Human Na- 
ture make but cone Perſon © 

23. How, or in wha ReſpeR, was his Mo- 
ther Mary diſfe ent from other Mo [hers ? 
=] did he take upon him te fore Nature 
with thoſe be ated fon? 
—— Did be, with cur Nature, take upon bin 
olfs the Corrupizons of our Nature ? 

24. What became of Him? 

25. Under whom, did he ſuffer ? 

26. What did he ſuffer ? 
J.“ What do you mean, by being g Crucified ? 
or what, did our blefjed Saviour ſuffer 2 

27. What was done with 8 when he was 
dead? 

28. Whither did he then deſcend: 
Where lay his Body, while his Soul was ſe- 
parated from it ? 

29. How long, did he lie in the Grave? 

30, And what did he do then ? 
* what Day of the Week did Chriſt if 


an? 


| 1 . 
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A Table of QUEs TIONS 


Aid what bath that Day, for that Reaſon, 
been called ? 


31. And whither did he aſcend ? 


ii what Manner, did be aſcend? 


32. And where is he now? 
33. What doth he there? 


What is meant by fitting at God's Rig! 


Hendl ? | 
How doth he appear in God's Preſence, fir Þþ 


us ? 
ho only is our Mediator, with God ? 
34. Will he ever come from thence ? 
35. What will he come to do? 
36. Whom ſhall he judge, when he co- 
meth ? 
For what, wil! Chriſt judge then; ? 
Do you expect to be judged among the reſt? 
37. What Ghoſt, or Spirit, do you ſay you 
believe | in? 
What is his Office i in Chriſt's Stead ? 


20 What Church do you believe in, and Þ 


eee yourſelf a Member of ? 


K. What do you mean, by the Catholic 
Church? 


39. What mould they be, that are in Com 
munion, with that Church? 
L.“ What do you mean, by the Saints? 


— 


ſu 


Cr 
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for examining CHILDREN, &c. 
Ii what Fellowſhip with one another, do the 


Saints live? 
I bat Privileges do they partake of, in Com- 


non? 
40. What do you believe the Members of 


the Church obtain, as to Sins ? 


iI bat is Sin a Tranſgreſſion of ? 
I hat doth it deſerve, Temporal Death, ar 
Eternal ? 
n what Conditions, ts it forgiven? 
Abe whom, ts it forgiven? 

41. What will the Members of the Church 
obtain, as to their Bodies ? 
M. What do you mean, by Reſurrection? 
What ſhall the Body be, when it is united 
again to the Soul? 

42. What ſhall they obtain, after the Re- 
ſurrection? 
What will this happy State, called Life 
Everlaſting, conſiſt in? 
43. What ſay you, at the End of your 
Creed? 
——Why do you ſay Amen, at the End of your 
Creed ? 


Q 4 „ 
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A Table QukxSsTIONS 


FN. 


Of the COMMANDMEN T S. 


HAI. 
HAT is the third Thing that 


your Godfatuers and Goudmo- 
thers promited for you ? 

2. How many of the Commandments arc 
there ? | 
icw many of them muſt you obſerve ? 
at miſt you make them? 

3. Who ſpake theſe Commandments ? 
— o has confirmed theſe Commandments * 


4. In what Chapter, and of what Bock, do 


you find them ? 


5. What did God ſay to his People Ira, 
juſt before he gave them the Commandments! 
6. From whence did he ſay he brought 


them ? 


7. What was the Land of Egyft to them 


8. What is the firſt Commandment ? 
9. How many Gods may we have? 


Muſt we not have God the Father, God the 


Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt ? 
Are all theſe then One God ? 


1551 


—— — * * (! v 


for examming CHILDREN, &c. 


I bat is it to have no more Gcds but cc? 
Jo whom are you forbidden to give the Ho- 


? 
: 2 
"ns due to God? 


Nel 4 
10. What is the ſecond Commandment ? 
t 11. What are we forbidden to make for a 
*. 0d! 
12. May we make ſor a God any 
e Image, that is not graven? 
13. What Likeneſs are we forbidden to li- 
ken Gad to? | 
I ut barely the making any Image, or Pic- 
ture, that is forbidden here ? 
Or the making the, with ſome: particular 
0 Dient iom? . | 
ih what De ion and Inte! tion, are we 
V for bidden to male them © | 
| 14. But may we not bow Own to any of 
it # thele, if they be made by others ? 
15. Nor pay any kind of Worthip to them? 
F; — qui D:Zerence betwixt this, and the 


firſe Com randment ? 


at 1 Gr {t mp 1s'it that is forbi acn in the 


1 Feen, K 


A bat Sort of N. or, Zip ts forbidden, in this 


Commandment ? 


„ tf 7s required of Us 272 7 775 Comm nd. 
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A Table Au ESTIONS 


AI bat is required, in this Commandment ? 
16. What Sort of a God doth he ſay he; 
to deter us from Idolatry, or the Worſhip qt 
the Creature ? 
N. * What do you mean by a jealous God? 
17. How doth he expreſs this Jealouſy, 
with Reſpect to Idolaters ? | 
18. Upon whom, doth he viſit the Sins cf 
idolatrous Fathers? 
19. And how long, doth he thus viſit ? 
20, How are they aftected towards God, 
whoſe Children he viſits to the fourth Gene- 
ration? 
21. And how : are they affected to him, to 
whom he ſhews Mercy ? 
22 How do Men ſhew that they love Got; 
or, what do they ? 


23. To how many Generations of theſe 


- doth he extend his Mercy ? 


24. What is the third Commandment ? 


25. How muſt we not take, or uſe the 
Name of God ? 


O. * What do you mean, by taking his Nan! 


in vain? 


Doth the Name of God ji igntfy no mort, 
than barely the Name by which he is called? 


What 


| 


6 


1e 


le 
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for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


Ii bat Sort of Swearing ts it, that we are 


forbidden, in this Commandment ? 


I bat Manner of Speech concerning God 
and Religion, are we forbidden? 
i bat Uſe of the Name of God, or of the 
Things belonging unto him, are we forbidden ? 
Hou are we to read, and hear the Holy 
Scripture ? 
How are wwe to treat, whatſoever hath a 
more immediate Relation | to him and his Ser- 
dice? 

26. What doth God threaten, to ſuch as 
take his Name in vain? 
F. What is the Meaning o& that he 7/l 
net bold guiltleſs ? 

27. What is the fourth Commandment ? 

28. What Day is that we mult keep holy ? 
bat doth the Word Sabbath ſignify ? 


29. How many Days in every Week, may 


we labour ? 
30 What muſt we do in theſe fix Days? 
31. What Proportion of Time, in every 
Week, muſt God's Sabbath take up? 
What was the Sabbath fet apart fon? 


——IWWhat is the chief Thing, in which both Pu- 


blic and private Worſhip conf) SP 


n are wwe to hear, in public Worſhip £ 
— Vhat 
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A Table of QUEsT1oNns 


II bat are we to ſet forth? 
bat are ve to receive? 

bat are we to meditate on, in private? 
What Sort of Employment are we to rf 
from on the Sabbath? 

32. What Reaſon doth God give for this 
Command, from his own Example ? 

33. What did God make ? 

34. How long was he making them ? 

35. What did he on the ſeventh Day ? 

36. What did he for the ſeventh Day, 
when he had reſted on it ? 

9, * What do you mean by Hallowed? 

37. Why did he ſanctify, and bleſs that 
Day? 

I do Chriſtians obſerve the finſt Day af 
the Week, as the Sabbath, inſtead of the ſeventh? 

—What is the Sum of what is required, i! 
theſe four Commandments ? 

38. What is the fifth Commando 

39. Who are the Perſons you arc here com- 
manded to honour ? 

40 What may theſe Perſons expect, who 
thus honour their Fathers and Mothers ? 
Are you required in this Commandment, on- 
ly to bonour Father and Mother ? 


— Hat 


Us 


Y, 


at 
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for examining CHILDREN, &c. 
/ bat is the Duty of Subjects, towards their 
Princes ? 


I bat is the Duty of the People, towards 
their ſpiritual Teachers? 


I bat is the Duty of Servants, ann 


their Maſters? 2 
i bat is the Duty of Inferiors, towards 
their Betters ? 

41. What is the ſixth Commandment ? 
R. * What is the Sin of Murder? 
Whom, are you forbidden to murder ? 
A bat Manner or Degree of Hurt, are you 
forbidden to do to your Neighbour ? 
bat are you required in this Command 
ment, to baniſh from your Heart? 

42, What 1s the ſeventh Commandment ? 


S. * What is the Sin of Adultery ? 


AI bat are you forbidden to aff, in general 
by virtue of this Commandment ? 


bat are you forbidden to encourage? 
— What are you required t9 "4 in this Com- 
mandment ? 

43. What is the eighth Commandment ? 
From whom, are you forbidden to do fo ? 
——IWWhat is it, that we may not take away 
from another Mam? 


—— au,: 
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A Table of QUESTIONS 
But may We not detain it by Force, or Ds. 


ceit? 


Say then, what is required of you in 1); 

Commandment ? 

— — How ts it your Duty to relieve the Paar 
44. What is the ninth Commandment? 
45. What kind of Teſtimony, or Witneß 

muſt you not bear? 

Is an unjuſt Accuſation upon Oath ln 

here forbidden? 

46. Againſt whom, muſt you not bear ſuch 

Falſe-witneſs ? 

I hat muſt you do for your Nerghbur, 

when you know he is wronged ? 

How muſt you judge of others? 

47. What is the tenth Commandment ? 

48. What are you here forbidden to covet! 
bat Deſire of getting other Mens God, 
are you here forbidden? 

49. What other Things of your Neigh- 
bours, are you forbidden to covet ? 

What then is required of Jou, in this Cun- 

mandment ? 


How many Tables, are theſe Commandment 
arvided into ? 


What doth the fit Table contain, ani 
wat the ſecond? 


— - 


for examining CHILDREN, &. 239 


How then doth our Saviour ſay of the Ten 
Cmmandments, that they are but Two ? 


50. How many Things are you chiefly 
taught, in theſe Commandments ? 
51. Which be they ? Mi 
52. What is your Duty to Almighty God ? | \ 
63. Say, What are the three firſt Duties, j 
you owe to God ? 1 
54. How muſt you love God? 4 
55. How much Truſt muſt you put, in if 
| God? 
ö. What belonging to God, muſt you ho- 
nour ? 
| 57, How muſt you ſerve him? 
58. How long muſt you ſerve him ? 
59. What are you in Duty bound to, to- 
wards your Neighbour ? 
60. How muſt you love your Neighbour ? 
61. How muſt you do, unto all Men? 


). 


fr 


Me, 


hu 62. What muſt you do, unto your Father 
ö and Mother? 


63 What to the King, and all in Autha- 
Tity ? | 
64. What, to your Governors, Teachers, 
| Spiritual Paſtors, and Maſters? _ 
4 65. What, to all your Betters ? 
7. * Who are your Spiritual Paſtors ? 
66. What 
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A Table of QuesT1oNs 

66. What are you not to do, to any Bug, 

67. What muſt you be, in all your Des. 
ings ? 

68. What muſt you not bear, in you; 
Heart ? 

69. What are you to keep your Hand 
from ? 

70. And what, your Tongue from ? 

-71. How are you to keep your Body ? 

72. How are you to carry yourſelt toward; 
other Mens Goods ? 

73. What are you to learn, and labour for? 

74. How are you to labour for it? 


75. In what State of Life, will you labour 


truly for it? 

How many of the Commandments contain 
your Duty towards God ? 

Which be they ? 


And how many of them, contain your Duty 
towards your Neighbour ? 
Which be they ? 


76. Whom are you to believe in, and fear 


above all others ? 


77. What is it you are to do, with all your 


Heart, and Mind, and Soul, and Strength? 
Are you to fear and love no other God, in this 


Manner ? 


In 


Ir 
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y? | In what Commandment, are you required to 
ll believe in, and fear, and love no other God i 
beſides him? | 

I 78. Whom alone, are you to worſhip ? i 
79. What are ye to do to him for all his | 


Benefits ? j 
8. Whom are you to truſt and rely upon, ll 

in all Caſes ? | 
81. What are you to do, to obtain of him | 

ſuch Aſſiſtance as you want ? 

May you not worſhip, or give Thanks to an 


. Idol, or graven Image? 
May you not truſt in, or call upon any Thing 
WH made in the Likeneſs of Creatures ? 
| In what Commandment then is it required, 
a that you ſhould worſhip, and truſt in, and 
call upon the only true God ? 
82. How are you to treat God's holy Name 
7 and Word ? 


What Commandment obliges you to treat his 
holy Name with Honour ? | 

WF 83. And what muſt you do all the Days of 
your Lite ? | 1 
84. What Day in the Week, muſt you re- i l 

member particularly to keep holy, and ſpend | | 
in his Service ? _ 
Vor. II. R What | | 
= 17 
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What Cammandment obliges you to obſerye 

this ? | 

85. Who is it that you muſt love as your- 
ſelf? TH 

86. To how many muſt you do, as you 
would they ſhould do unto you ? 

87, Who muſt you love, honour, and ſuc- 
cour ? 

88, Whom muſt you honour and obey ? 

89. And whom, beſides the King? 

9e. To whom mult you ſubmit yourſelf} 


91. To whom mult you order yourſelf low- 
ly and reverently ? 


What Commandment requires you ſhould do 
all theſe Things? 


92. Whom muſt you not hurt, by Word 
nor Deed ? 


903. Where muſt you bear no Malice, nor 


Hatred ? 


What Commandment requires all this? 
94. What muſt you keep in Temperance, 
Soberneſs and Chaſtity ? 
In what Commandment is this required ? 
95. In what muſt you be true and juſt ? 
96. What muſt you keep from Picking 
and Stealing ? 
Which of the Commandments require this ? 
97. What 


G 
3 


10 
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97. What mult you keep from Evil-ſpeak- 
ing, Lying, and Slandering ? 
By which Commandment are you required ſo 
to do ? 
98. What are you not to covet nor deſire ? 
99. What muſt you do, to get your own 
Living ? 
100. And what muſt you do in the State of 
Life, unto which God ſhall call you? 
By what Commandinent are you bound to all 


theſe ? 


6 n 
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CART IV. 
Of Cbriſtian PRAYER. 


CATECHIST. 


[. Y good Child, are you able of your- 
ſelf, to ſerve God, and walk in 
his Commandments ? 

2. What muſt you have to make you able ? 
3. By what Means m2ſt it be obtained? 
4. When are you to call upon God for it ? 

5. How are you at all Times to call for it? 
Alter what Pattern muſt you pray? 
Ka 6. How 
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preſe at ? 


Table of QUESTIONS 
6. Roe call yon that Prayer which you at — 


taught to ſay to Cod daily ? — 
— —I/oy 1s it #9 called ? ten 
——here bath Chrijt taught us this Prayer? 1 
Which do you call the Preface in this Prayer? 1 

7. Who do you here pray to! ] 


8. What Relation doth God bear to us? — 
——=71 what R. pect may we claim a particil be þ 


Intereft in Gcd? | 
——I/hy do you Jy, Our Father, and nt m Ea 
Father ? — 


9. Where is he in a more eſpecial Mannet ! — 


How many Petitions are in the Lords 
8 
What is the firſt Petition ? 
11. What is it you pray may be hallowed? 1 V, 
U. * What do you mean by its being hallow- — 


ed ? | for 
——Zy hom is God to be honoured ? 1 
Hui are we 10 promote the Honour / 22 
Name? 

12. What is the ſecond Petition ? 

13. What do you pray may come? =: 


at ds you inean by the Kingdom of Grd? A 
here ci you fray that God would rule? 


15 bat & yeu prey be would enlarge? 1 
1 / ot 


are 


ner 


d? 


Vie 


at 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


bat Power muſt he deſbroy to do fo ? 
AY bat kingdom is it you pray he would ha- 
fen? 


14. What is the third Petition ? 

15. What is it you deſire may be done ? 

16. Where do you pray it may be done ? 
bat is God's Will on Earth, befides what 
he hath promiſed and commanded in his Word? 

17. How ſhould God's Will be done on 
Earth ? 

n when is it done in Hoaven ? 
—— How are we to ſerve hin if we would de 
bis Mill as it is done in Heaven? 

18. What is the fourth Petition ? 

19. How much Bread do we pray for every 
Day:? 

M. * What do vou mean by daily Bread? 
A what Times mißt we depend upon God 


| for a Supply of what woe want 


I this the Reaſan why we ſhould every Da 
pray, Give us this Day? 

20. What is the fifth Petition ? 

21. What do you here pray to God to for- 
give? | 
A. * What do you mean by Treſfaſjes ? 

22. Whoſe Treſpaites do you defire God to 
wreive ? 

8 — — ee 
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Tow many of our treſpaſſes do awe defire tg 
be forgiven ? 
What Argument do we uſe to God to fir. 
give us? 

23. How do we deſire God would forgive 
us ? 

24. Whom are we to forgive, if we would 

be forgiven of God ? 
What doth this Petition ſhew us the Nece|. 


ſity ,? 


25. What is the fixth and laſt Petition 

26. What do you here pray, not to be led 
into ? | 
bat Temptation do we here de 95 re God, mt 


to lead us into? 


Doth God ever tempt any Man ? 


Are all Temptations by his Permiſſion ? 


In what Senſe may he truly grant this P. 
tition, when he ſuffers us to be tempted ? 


27. What do you here pray to be delivered 
from? 


28. What is the Concluſion of this Prayer? 

29. What do you in this Concluſion ac- 
knowledge to belong to God ? 

30. And how long ſhall theſe Things be- 


long to him? 


31. Te 


ts 


I's 


Ive 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


31. Tell me again, what do you aſk in the 
firſt Petition, concerning God's Name ? 
32. What do you aſk in the 2 Petition 
concerning his Kingdom? 

33. What do you aſk in the third Petition, 
concerning God's Will? 

34. What do you aſk in the fourth Petition, 
concerning daily Bread? 


35. What do you aſk in the fifth Petition 


concerning your fins ? 

36. What do you deſire of God, with re- 
ſpect to Temptations ? 

37. What would you have him to do for 
you, with reſpect to evil ? 

39. Say then, in general, what is the Sub- 


ſtance of this Prayer; what delire you of God 


in it? 

39. Who is the giver of Goodnels ? 

40. What Goodnets is he the Giver of:? 

41. What do we firſt pray God to fend ? 

42. To whom do ye pray God to fend it ? 

43. To what End do you pray God to ſend 
it? 

44. That you may w9r/h1þ He, How is 
this expreſſed in the firſt Petition ? 

45. That you may ſerve him How is this 
expreſſed i in the ſecond Petition ? | 

4% 46. That 
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46. That you may ovey Hin: How is this 


expreſſed in the third Petition? 


47. What are the next Things we Pre 
God to ſend us 


48. What n Things are thoſe we pray 
him to ſend us! 


49. How many of ſuch needful Things? 


50. How is this expreſſed in the Lord's 
Prayer in the fourth Petition ? 


51. You pray that God would be merciful 


unto us: Wherein? 


52. How is this expreſſed in the fifth Peti- 


tion? 


53. What do you pray to be ſaved and de- 
fended in? 


Y. * What do you mean by ghoſtly Danger! 
54. What do you pray that God will keep 
you from ? 
55. And from what beſides ? 
Z. Who is our ghoſtly Enemy ? 


56. From what do you defire to be kept, 
beſides Sin and the Devil? 


57 How are all theſe Deſires N e in 
the laſt Petition? 


58. Whence do you expect all theſe good 
Things? 


59. Through 


os.” 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


59. Through whom do you hope to attain 


them ? 


60. And therefore what do you ſay in the 
Concluſion ? 
61. What ſignifies Amen? 


6 81 7 23 


PART V. 


Of the SACRAM ENT S. 


CATECHIST. 


1. O W many Sacraments are there 
of Chriſt's ordainung ? 

2. Where hath he ordaincd them to be u- 
ſed and obſerved? 


3. Which are thele two ? 


4. Are theſe Sacraments neccilary ? 

5. To what End are they neceſlary ? 

6. Are they neceſſary to ſome particular 
Chriſtians only, or generally to all ? 


iI bat Perſons alme moy be ſuppoſed to he 


excepted, from the Olligattion of obſerving 
them? 


7 Are 
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7. Are there no more ſuch Sacraments hy 


theſe two ? 


8. What doth this Word Sacrament ſignif; 
9. What kind of Signs is required in a S 


crament ? 

10. And what mult it be a Sign of? 

11. Is it a Sign of ſpiritual Grace beſtowe 
upon any Perſon ? 

12, Upon whom? 


13. By whom muſt this outward Sign « 


Grace be ordained to make it a Sacrament ? 


14. By Chriſt's Authority left with li 


Church; or by Chriſt himſelf ? 


15. To what Uſe or End was the ou: 


ward Sign in the Sacrament ordained by 
Chriſt ? 


16. What doth it convey to us? What ih 


a Means of our receiving ? 

17. What doth it as a Pledge or Token ? 
18, What doth it aſſure us of? 

19. Say then, of how many Parts doth : 
Sacrament conſiſt ? | 

20. Which is the firſt Part ? 

21. Which is the ſecond ? 

22. Which is the firſt Sacrament ? 
What Command did our Sovicur give lis 
Apoſtles concerning this Sacrament? 


23. What 


but 


fy? 
In 


Wed 


hrs 


af 
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23. What is the outward and viſible Sign, 
in this Sacrament ? 

24. What is the Perſon baptized in ? 

25. In whoſe Name is the Perſon bapti- 
zed ? 
What is the Form of Baptiſm ? 

26, What is the inward Part or Thing ſig— 
nified in this Sacrament ? 

27. Say again, of how many Parts doth 
this inward and fpiritual Grace conſiſt ? 

28. What is the firſt Part ? 

29. What is the ſecond Part? 

30. What are baptized Perſons, ſay you, to 
die unto ? 

31. And what are they new born unto ? 

32. In what Condition were we all born by 
Nature ? 

33. And what were we Children of, or li- 
able to thereby ? | 

34. But what are we made now ? 

25. By what Means are we made ſo? 
Whoſe adopted Child are you, as a Child of 


Grace? 


Into what are you taken as a Child of 
Grace? 

bat, belonging to that Covenant, have you 
a Title to? 


That 
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bat is the Means and Pledge theres? 
Is Baptiſm alone ſufficient in Crown Per. 
ſons to Salvation? 
] bat muſt they do to render it ſiiſſicigut? 
What do you mean by dying unto Sin? 
What do you mean by living unto Righte. 
ouſneſs ? 
hy what Means 1s this happy Chang, 
wrought in the Soul? 

36. What is required of Perſons before they 
be admitted to Baptiſm ? 

37. How many Things ſay you are requi- 
red ? 

38. What is the firſt of them! ? 
What is Repentance ? 

39. What do Men do when they repent, 
or by their Repentance ? 

40. What is the other Thing required? 

41. What do Men do by Faith? 

42. How do they believe the Promiſes of 


God? 


43. What Promiſes muſt they believe in 
particular? 
44. Can Children, during their Infancy, 


perform rhoſe two Things, that are required 


of Perſons to be baptized? 


45. Why cannot they perform them ? 
46. Why 


for examining CHILDREN, &c. 


46. Why then are Infants baptized ? 
bat Sort of Title to the Bleſſings of Bap- 
tiſm, are Infants capable of, on God's Part ? 
And what are they capable of, being obliged 
by, on their own Parts? 

47. What do Infants promiſe at their Bap- 
tiſm ? | 
48. By whom do they promiſe them both? 


How do you otherwiſe call theſe Sureties that 


* promiſed for you at your Baptiim ? 


49. Who are bound to perform the Promi- 
ſes made for Infants by their Sureties ? 

50. When are they bound to perform 
them ? | 


Can they be obliged to do, what they did not 


actually conſent to? 


bat Right have Children of Chriflian Pa- 


rents to be admitted into Covenant with God? 
51. What is the ſecond Sacrament ? 
y ts the Sacrament called the Lord's Sup- 


per? 


en did he ordain it ? 
52. Why was it ordained ? | 
53- How many Things are to be remem- 


bered in this Sacrament ? 


54. Say then, what is the firſt Thing that 
We are to remember ? 


LEE What | 
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55. What is the Death of Chriſt here cal. 64 
led ? Path 
—— Why is Chriſti's Death called a Sacrifice? _ 
By whom was this Sacrifice offered? cram 
56. How long mult this Death of Chriſt be — 
thus remembered ? mert 
What do awe ſhew forth as often as we cd. ö. 

this Bread, and drink this Cup? of, 
57. What elſe beſides the Sacrifice f © 
Chriſt's Death, do we remember in this S. it 
crament ? | 6 
58. By what do we receive Benefits ? refr 
59. What is the viſible Part in this Sacra: 1 © 
ment ? | ene 
60. What do Men outwardly receive in the 1 — 
Lord's Supper ? tak 
61. By whoſe Command mult they be re- I 
ceived ? for 


Why are we obliged to receive both? 


62. What is the inward and ſpiritual Grace mi 
in this Sacrainent? — 


Which of the outward Signs, Bread, or Wine, H 
ſignifies Chriſt's Body? 


Which of them ſignifies his Blood ? C0 

63. By whom are the Body and Blood i 
Chriſt taken and received in the Lord's Sup- 
per ? 


| tr 


64. How 


x 


for examining CHILDREN, Kc. 


64. How are they taken and received by the 


Faithful? 

bat do they who rightly receive this Sa— 
crament aftually partake f? 

. what End, did Chriſt, by his Death, 


merit Benefits for Mankind ? 

bs. What are the Advantages we partake 
of, in receiving the Lord's Supner ? 

66. What Part of us, is ſtrengthened and 


refreſhed in the Lord's Supper ? 


67. By what are our ſouls ſtrengthened and 
refreſhed? 


68. In what Manner are our Souls ſtrength- 


| ened and refreſhed ? 
bat are we aſſured of by being made Par- 


takers of the Sacramental Bread and Wine ? 
69. What is it that Perſons ought to do be- 
fore they come to the Lord's Supper ? 


70. What is the firſt Particular to be exa- 
mined ? 


I hy, without Repentance, can we have 1:9 
Hopes of Benefits from this Sacrament ? 

71. What are Men to repent of before they 
come ? 

How are they to repent of them ? 

73. What is further required as a Part of 
true Repentance ? 


74. Whha: 
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74. What are they to purpoſe ? 


75. How are they to purpoſe it? 

76. What is the ſecond Particular to be ex. 
amined ? 
For what Sort of Believers was this Sacre. 
ment appointed ? 
With whom have they a near Communion i 
this Sacrament ? 


— Zo do they feed on him? 
77. What kind of Faith muſt they have? 
78, In what mult they have this Faith? 


79. Through whom doth this Faith er 
pect Mercy ? 


go. What muſt be remembered concerning 
Chriſt in the Lord's Supper ? 


81. What kind of Remembrance muſt ve 
have of his Death? 


What kind of Sacrifice to God is the Land. 
Supper ? 
For what is it offered * * 


82. What is the laſt Particular to be ex- 
mined ? 


83. With whom muſt they. be in Charity 


when they come to this Sacrament ? 


What kind of Feaſt is the Lord's Supper? 
——H at do this Communion of Chriſtidi | 
one ci another, Hgniſy, or repreſent ? 

" 
lit 


We 


for examining CHILDRE N, &c. 


Some fei Words and Eæpreſſions in the C a- 
TECHISM explained; to which Expla- 
nations, Reference is made in the forego- 
ing Table, by a Star, and ſome Letter 
of the Alphabet ſet before certain Que= 
ſlions. 


A. * Everlaſting Glory and Happineſs in 


Heaven. 
B. * To caſt off, to 7 and have nothing 
to do with. 
C. * Sinful Greatneſs, and the Pride of Life. 
D. * Sinful Pleaſures, and evil Deſires of 


our corrupted Nature. 


E. * A firm and ſtedfaſt Belief, 


J. * Delivering, or ſaving us, by paying a 


Ranſom to God for us. 

G. 10 purify and make holy. 

H. * Such as God hath called and choſen to 
be Merabers of his Church. 


J. * Nailed Hands and Feet to a Crake of 


Wood. 


K. * The holy Church, throughout all the 
World. | 


Vor. II. . L. * Holy 
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L. * Holy Men and Women in God's 


A Table of QUEST1ioNs, &c. 


Church. 
M. Riſing again from the Grave? 
N. One that will not bear we ſhould ho- 
nour any other beſides him; but will ſe— 
verely revenge himſelf upon us if we do. 
O. * Uſing it profanely, or idly, ether in 
Swearing or otherwiſe. 
P. * He will not look upon as innocent, but 
will puniſh. 


9. * Set apart, or made holy. 

R. * Wilful killing of our Neighbour. 

S. * Defiling our Neighbour's Wife? 

2. * The Miniſters of God's Word, 

U. * Treated as holy; that is, reverenced in 
our Thoughts, praiſed in our Words, and 
glorified in our Actions. 


W. * All Things neceſſary for our Souls and 
Bodies. 


X. * All Sins and Offences. 
Y. * All Dangers to our Souls. 


Z. * The Devil, who is the great r to 
our Souls. 


LETTERS 


1259 ] 


LETTERS between the Rey. 
Dr THomas SHarre, Arch- 
deacon of Morthumberland, and 


Prebendary of Durham, and Mrs 


COCKBURN. 


Dr Sharp fo the Rev. Mr Cockburn, her 
| be returned Mrs Cockburn's MSS Papers. 


Whitton Tower, Aug. 8, 1743. 
RE v. SIR, 


HE diſcourſes you were pleaſed to 
give me the peruſal of, were ſo en- 
tertaining and inſtructive, that I could ſcarce 
ſtop till I got through them; though, I aſ- 
ſure you, I have not read them negligently, 
but with the attention which they require and 
deſerve. I doubt not but they will be well 
received in print; and I am ſo deſirous of 
their publication, that I think no time ſhould 
be loſt, and therefore I return them ſooner, 
that I may not in the leaſt deprive the public 
of them, eſpecially as I do not ſee reaſon to 
8 2 adyile 
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adviſe the leaſt alteration either in matter or 
expreſſion. 
I do not mean by this to ſay, that I am ab- 
ſolutely and wholly in the ſentiments of the 
ingenious author. As for the ſubjects of her 
curſory Thoughts, they are ſo abſtruſe and 
nice, that I can hardly ſay, what ſentiment I 
am of: for I am apt to hearken and incline to 
every fine reaſoner upon them ; and it is per- 


haps for this reaſon, (perhaps for a better) 


that if I were at this very time to declare 
which of the writers on theſe ſubjects I moſt 
approve of, I ſhould anſwer, Mrs Cockburn. 


But as to the other and principal Subject of 


theſe papers, (which I now thankfully return) 


concerning the foundation of moral virtue and 


moral obligation, I am not yet ſo ſatisfied with 


any of the accounts I have met with as! 


could with to be; and am ſtill apt to think, 


there are ſome diſtinctions yet wanting to be 
hit of, which would reconcile the advocates 
of Dr Clarke, and Dr Waterland, with each 
other. 

I am, indeed, altogether with the learned 
lady in what ſhe ſays, and oppoſes to thoſe, 
who would lay this foundation in ſuch low 


and ungenerous principles as ſelf-love, and 


ſelf⸗ 


F moral Virtue and moral Obligation, 


ſelf-interet. And I am alſo ready to admit, 
that the reaſon, nature, and fitneſs of things, 
as they now appear to a moral agent, would 
be a foundation of obligation. So would the 
moral ſenſe likewiſe, if they were not both of 
them reſolvable into a nobler principle till, 
which can be no other than the will of Ged. 
Perhaps in this I come the cloſeſt to Mr 
W———, though I think our preſent author 
has fairly catched him tripping in one poſi- 
tion. Nor do I ſee how he can be able to an- 
ſwer her laſt query put to him. 

The things wanting yet to be ſettled in Fain 
controverſy, are, I conceive, 

iſt, What is meant by the word founda- 
tion, as it is commonly uſed by the writers in 
it? 

2dly, Whether moral virtue, and moral ob- 
ligation, muſt needs have the ſame foundation, 
and in the ſame ſenſe ? 

zdly, Whether the reaſon, nature, and fit- 
neſs of things, conſidered as antecedent to the 
divine will, do appear under that conſideration 


to be obligatory to morality ? Or thus : 
Whether rules of action, and obligation to 
action, be not quite diſtinct, and may not 


have diſtin foundations, in like manner as 
8 | the 
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the reaſon and fitneſs of a law are diſtin& 
from the authority of a law ? 
I muſt confeſs, for my own part, I have 


ſuch an undiſtinguiſhing head, that I could 


never tell how to ſeparate the eſſential differen- 
ces of things (as they now appear to moral 
agents) from the will of God. All created 
nature is an expreſſion of his will, in theſe ve- 
ry eſſential differences, and relations, and fit- 
neſſes flowing from them. And therefore! 
like, and I adhere'to that expreſſion of Mrs 
Cockburn's ; Thy perfect will in the eſſential dif- 
ferences of good and evil. 

Why may not morality, conſidered in the 
mind of God before creation, like metaphyſi- 
cal truths, be ultimately reſolved (as your learn- 
ed lady is pleaſed to word it) into the divine 
underſtanding? And morality, conſidered in 
its obligations on rational creatures, be ulti- 
mately reſolved into the divine will? Is there 
any inconſiſtency in this diſtinction? 

Though morality, as a rule, was eternally 
in the mind of God, like mathematical pro- 
portions, yet there could be no obligation to 
conform to this rule, till it became practicable 

by the actual ſubſiſtence of things, expreſſing 


thoſe relations and fitneſles ; that 1 is, till God 


had 
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had expreſſed his own will, as well as his wiſ⸗ 


dom, in a ſyſtem of works, exhibiting all 
thoſe eternal ratios, Cc. Therefore, I am in- 
clined to conceive, that the foundation of ob- 
ligation to conform to theſe fitneſſes could not 
be antecedent to the divine will, whatever the 
ratios themſelves were. 


Lad 


* 


Mrs Cockburn's Anfier to Dr Sharp. 


T AM much encouraged in the deſign of 

printing my papers, by the favourable 
opinion of ſo good a judge as Dr Sharp ; 
who, no doubt, upon a thorough confidera- 
tion, would be much better able than I am, 
to clear up the difficulties he finds in Dr 
Clarke's ſcheme. But ſince he is ſo conde- 


ſcending to my weak attempts, I ſhall freely 


give my Thoughts upon them. It is, I 
think, a good ſtep towards removing them, 
that he is intirely againſt thoſe, who would 
lay the foundation of moral obligation on 


ſuch low principles, as love and ſelf-1n- 


tereſt; for, I believe, upon a farther reflec- 
tion it will appear, that we mult either lay 
S 4 OY 
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it there, or upon the nature, relations, and 


fitneſs of things. 
As to the word foundation, though me- 


taphorically applied to theſe ſubjects, I do 
not find, that there is any ambiguity in the 


uſe of it, or that any miſunderſtanding has 
happened for want of explaining it. When 
it is ſpoke of moral virtue, it is commonly, 
I ſappoſe, underſtood (at leaft I have always 
taken it) to mean the ground on which mo- 
ral virtue ſolely ariſes, or that, without 
which there could be no ſuch Thing as vir- 


tue. And ſuch a foundation, I think, can 


be no other than the neceſſary relations and 
eſſential differences of chin gs ; for upon theſe 
even the virtue of obeying the will of God 
muſt be founded ; ſince, on a ſuppoſition 
that there were no eſſential differences, or 
fitneſles reſulting from them, there could be 
no more goodneſs in obedience, than in the 
contrary. 

As to the ſecond queſtion, whether moral 
virtue and moral obligation muſt have the 
ſame foundation, and ! in the ſame ſenſe! ? it 
ſeems clear to me, that if the nature and 


reaſon of things is the foundation of moral 
virtue, it muſt be the foundation of moral 


* obligation 
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© obligation likewiſe to reaſonable beings, Yet 
not in ſuch a ſenſe as that there can be no other 
foundation of it. The Moral ſenſe, and the 
| © quill of God, are both grounds of obligation 
to moral agents; though perhaps their be- 
© ing ſo may be ultimately reſolvable into the 
© eternal reaſon and truth of things, which I 
take to be the moſt noble of all principles, 
as that, to which the divine will itſelf is al- 
| © ways conformed. 


On the third queſtion, whether the rea- 


© ſon, nature, and fitneſs of things, when con- 1 
© ſidered as antecedent to the divine will, do I 
© appear under Vat conſideration to be obliga- 1 


( 


tory to morality? I have largely expreſſed | 
my ſentiments in the papers, but not, it | 
* ſeems, to the judicious Doctor's ſatisfaction ; | 
who apprehends, that rules of action, and ob- | j 


f 


— 

. ˙ —⁵ ü — 
77 — 
—5 


galion to action, may be quite diſtinct, &c. 
For my part, I know not how to conceive 
reajons or rules of action, (I mean eternal 
and immutable reaſons) diſtinct from oh- 
gation to action. The reaſons of a law are | 
indeed diſtin& from the authority of the law; if 
and thoſe laws, that are founded on fempo- 
* rary and mutable reaſons: oblige folely by the 
authority of the legiſlator; but thoſe, that 
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are founded on the neceſſary relations ang 
efſential differences of things, have, from 
thoſe eternal reaſons, a right of obliging 
moral agents pric7 to the authority that en- 
forces them. The reaſons and authority 
though diſtin, are, as I conceive, both 
proper foundations of obligation ; for what 
are reaſons and rules of action, if they do nc 
oblige reaſonable beings to act conformably 
to them? 

I would aſk, for what end was man en- 
due? with a faculty of perceiving the gn. 
tial differences of thi: ss? I: 
Warburton a vie. 

rule, which God he 

bring them to a knowledge -| 

good; it is certainly a ra 

from thoſe perceptions, that it 

will of the author of our nature, | 
ſhould act ſuitably to thera ; and the gu 
very lays us under an additional obligation 
But by what means do thoſe perceptions 
bring us to this knowledge? Is it not by fil 
ſhewing us our duty, ſhewing us whi: 
courſe of action our nature requires us fl 


follow, and forcing us to ſtand ſelf- con- 
demned, if we counteract them? And mul 


o- 
0n, 
00 
fit 
hat 
8 (0 


l- 
nult 
not 


| « not then the eſſential differences be the pri- 
1 mory foundation of moral obligation? What 
then can hinder them from continuing to 
| < have a right of obliging reaſonable beings, 
even though ſuch beings ſhould ſtop ſhort of 
© conſidering them as à rule by which to know 
© the will of God, either from having falſe no- 
tions, Or NO Notions at all of a Deity ? Since, 
© notwithſtanding this, they will unavoidably 
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© approve or condemn their own, and other 
© mens actions, according to the zmmutable na— 
ture of things. And that this brings them 
* under obligation, I the rather inſiſt on, be- 
| *cauſe I ſee not otherwiſe, how it is poſſible 


to ſolve the difficulty propoſed to Mr War— 


TI his /0n. 


The Doctor inquires, if there is any in- 


conſiſtency in reſolving morality, as conſider- 
ed to be in the mind of God before creation, 
into the divine aue; and morality, 
conſidered in its ob/1ga7zons on rational crea- 
| * tures, into the divine will? I ſhould think 


* this a very proper diſtinction, if applied to 


| © poſitive precepts : but if by morality is under- 
* ſtood that law, which neceſſartly reſults from 


the nature of ſuch a ſyſtem as mankind ; 


and which God cternally ſaw, would be fit 


C © and} 
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and right for them to practiſe, whenever he 
| © pleaſed to determine their exiſtence; I d 
* not apprehend, how the obligations to mo- 
rality thus underſtood can, any more than 
© the eternal reaſons of them, be wlt:mately re. 
* folved into the divine ⁊ill. It is very true, 
* as the Doctor finely reaſons, that obligation 
to morality could not rage place, till God had 
* expreſſed his 2// as well as his wiſdom in a 
© a ſyſtem of works, exhibiting thole relations 
and fitneſſes that were eternally in the divine 
* mind. But I ſee not how it follows from 
* thence, that the foundation of obligation to 
conform to thoſe fitneſſes could not be antece- 
dent to the divine will; ſince the ratios them- 
© ſelves are allowed to be ſo, according to 
* which the divine will determined to create 
ſuch a ſyſtem; for it is thoſe eternal rat, 
© that are maintained to be the ultimate founde- 
© Zion of moral obligation. The obligation ig, 
© indeed, being ſubſequent to the creation, 
© though founded on the eternal reaſon and na- 
ture of things, may perhaps be more properly 
« ſaid to be antecedent to all conſideration of the 
divine will, and to any proſpect of reward or 
* puniſhment. Whether this diſtinction might, | 


in any meaſure, contribute to reconcile the 
© adyocates 
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© advocates of Dr Clarke and Dr Waterland, 
A much doubt, ſince the laſt ſeem reſolute 
to admit of no obligation but what ariſes from 
| «a ſuperior will. 

But I would aſk, if the will of God is ſup- 
poſed to be the ou foundation of moral ob- 
ligation, upon what grounds we are obliged 
iN 2 obey his will? I can conceive no other, 
but either his abſolute power to puniſh and re- 


5 un; or the fatneſs of obedience from a 
creature to his creator. The firſt of theſe Wil 
would bring us down, I fear, to thoſe low f 
m principles the Doctor diſapproves; and if 1 
OF chat is rejected, the other returns us to that 1 
Wn ' reaſon, nature, and eflential differences of " 
” things, into which, I apprehend, all obliga- | | 
» bon muſt at laſt be reſolved. | 
1 The Doctor is pleaſed to impute to an n- | | 
N ' di/lingurſhing head, that he could never tell | 
9 bow to ſeparate the eſſential differences of 1 
_ things (as they now appear to moral agents) 

1 ' from the will of God. But though he can- 

«rl not ſeparate, no doubt he does dftinguiſh 

By them. All created nature (as he juſtly Wl. 
15 x lays) is an expreſſion of the will of God 9 
aht, in theſe very eſſential differences and fit- | 


« neſ]-< 
the | 8 
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ce neſſes flowing from them.” They are ir. 
© deed expreſſions of his will, that all h. 
© own works, and the free actions of my. 
© ral agents, ſhould be contormable to them: 
© But he did not create thoſe neceſſary an; 
eternal truths, according to which th; 
perfect rectitude of his will determine! 


© him to act. His will may therefore be 
* diſtinguiſhed from thoſe eflential truths 


to which it conformed, though, as the 
« intirely coincide, I think they ought not . 
be ſeparated. 

© I do not know, whether there is an 
thing in theſe reflections, that may defer: 


the attention of Dr Sharp; but I hope 


© he will receive them as inſtances of my 
© reſpect, and a defire of approving my 
* ſentiments to his judgment, being, with 
© the greateſt eſteem, 


His moſt bumble ſervant, 


C. CockBuRY 


Dr Sharp 


NN. 
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Dr Sharp to the Rev. Mr Cockburn. 


Sept. 12, 1743. 
RE v. SIR, 


H E paper you put into my hands, 
when you was laſt here, was too 


great a favour not to be acknowledged in a 


more particular manner than by a letter of 


thanks. I have ſpent ſome hours in compa- 
ring and adjuſting, as far as I could, her 


ſentiments with mine, and in giving her the 
reaſons of my three queitions, rather than 


| defending them. Whether I am right or 


wrong in what I ſuggeſt, it matters not 


much. My aim is to get at the bottom, or 


near it, of ſuch variety of concluſions made 
by very learned and ingenious perſons. No 
one writer among them all treats more diſtinct- 


ly than Mrs Cockburn. And I apprehend, 


what ſhe has ſaid in her papers deſigned for 


the preſs, will meet with very good accep- 


| tance from all, as it did from me; though I 


m not altogether with her in every part of 
Dr Clarke's 
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Dr Clarke's reaſonings. Pray make my x 


pects acceptable to her. 
Jam, Sir, 


Your affectionate brother, 


Some further Thoughts offered to the ingeniu 


and judicious Mrs COCKBURN, 4 
peruſal of her ſolutions given to three qu. 


lions propoſed to her, upon the ſubjet e 


moral virtue and moral obligation. 


Mina 
\ FTER returning you many thank 


for your kind aſſiſtance in clearing u 
my notions upon a ſubject, that you are betet 


acquainted with than I am, and that you har 
ſtudied more, and to more purpoſe than | 
have; I ſhall preſume to repeat a liberty! 
took once before, and acquaint you ſteel, 
how things appear to me upon peruſing yout 
very ingenious Remarks, which I have rea 
with all the attention I was capable of. 


By 


* 


IE 


rel. 
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By the word FounDATIoN, you appre- 
hend the writers on this ſubject commonly un- 
derſtand the ground, on which moral virtue ſolely 
ariſes, But are they agreed, whether ½is 
ground be any one ſimple principle, or com- 
pounded of more principles than one? If 
ground in your definition may be explained by 
principle, then you are clear, that virtue ariſes 
upon one principle only. But a ſkilful writer 
among you, as I remember, makes the ground 
to conſiſt of three principles, and is bold to 
fay, that the making any one ſingle principle 


the ſole ground of virtue, is itſelf a funda- 


mental error in this controverſy, and has been 


the occaſion of much perplexity in it. I do 


not undertake to ſay, Whether he is right or 
wrong in this charge againſt the reſt; but I 


bting it as one inſtance of a ditagreement a- 


mong the writers about the word foundation ; 
which ought to be adjuſted by an unanimous 
admittion or excluſion of the term /s/ely in the 
definition. | 
Again, among thoſe, who admit of one 
principle only for the purpoſe, (as I think moſt 
of you do) may we not diſcover ſome diffe- 


rent conceptions of the word foundation ? 


One ſeems to conſider it as the ground, from 
You. II. T whence 
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whence virtue is directly produced, or to 
which it owes its birth. Another conſiders it 
as a more remote cauſe, as the fountain head, 
from whence virtue derives its origin. 

They may both perhaps abide by your def. 
nition ; but then it 1s not preciſely in the ſame 
ſenſe of it. One will ſay it is the ground, fro 
which (meaning without the intervention of 
other mediums) 2? ariſes (meaning from 
whence it immediately ſprings ;) another will 
ſay, it is tbe ground, on which (mediums ſuppo- 
ſed) it ariſes (but meaning indeed, into which 
it muſt be ultimately and finally reſolved.) 
Now he, who puts it upon any principle, that 
immediately operates, cannot have the very 
ſame 1dea of foundation with him, who puts 
it upon a remote and diſtant bottom. I am not 
now determining to which of theſe the word 
foundation may be moſt properly applied, but 
only obſerving, that even thoſe writers, who 
agree in placing virtue on ſome one founde- 
tion, do not yet agree exactly in their ſenſe ot 
foundation, | 

Once more; you explain your ground fur- 
ther in theſe words; or, that, without hi) 
there could be no ſuch thing as virtue. But yet 
this ſeems nötig enter into their notion of 

. 
Foundation, wheÞlace it in ſelf- love and ſelf- 
. Sos intereſt, 


< 


1 


* 


mn 
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to intereſt. For virtue, call it a conformity to the 
it F reaſons of things, or to the will of God, in either 
d,  fenſe, it will be the ſame thing it was, thoughthis 


foundation of theirs ſhould be deſtroyed, or out 


f of fight. For virtue, even according to them, 

nc may be confidered as diſintereſted, that is, in- 

N dependently on the ſanctions of rewards and 

of puniſhments. They will diſfown indeed any 

1 obligation, or any motive to practiſe it in this 

ul caſe; but virtue will ſtill be what it was; 

88 whereas, without the foundation, which you | | 
ch give it, there can be no ſuch thing. When | 
.) you are pleaſed therefore to obſerve, that the | 
Jat 


foundation of moral virtue, upon further re- 
iy feftion, will be found to he either in the eſſential 1 
s differences, &c. or in ſelf-love and ſelf-intereſt ; Jl 
ot F 1 would remark, but nat in the ſame ſenſe of 


i | foundation, which means, when underſtood of 
ut the one, that, without which there could be no wi 
ho ſuch thing as virtue; but does not mean this, j ' 
2- when underſtood of, or applied to the other. [0 | 
of It was upon theſe, and the like reflections, _ 1 
that J ventured to ſay, that ſettling the term [| 
K. foundation ſeemed to me pievioully neceſſary : ; 
in this controverſy about moral virtue. For fo: ö 
0 long as there is any ambi _ un terms, it is 5 | 
o! likely there will be miſu ig of argu- 
1 ments, Your explanatio. | ou yourſelf 


PZ mean, "| 
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mean, when you uſe the word, is ingenuous, 7a! 
and I thank you for it; and I ſhall underſtand Þ be: 
all your reaſonings and concluſions on the ver 
ſubject the better for this light. But till | 
have doubts, whether you can bring your Þ » 
foundation to anſwer your definition; efpe. | ve 
cially in regard of that important word sorr- # . 
LY; which excludes every thing elſe from | . 
being in any ſenſe foundations. Yet you ſeem | Þe 
to apprehend this to be plain enough from ſo 
this ſingle conſideration, that your foundatim | © 
rs that, without which there could be no fu) in 
thing as moral virtue; and that on fuppojitin | th 
there were No eſſential differences, there could l: 


10 more geodneſs in obeying God's will, than in pi 
the contrary. F- pf 

But now, in my poor apprehenſion, thi; 1 
tort of reaſoning amounts to no more in ſtrict fl 
neſs, than this, that moral virtue ſtands ſo ne- I p 


ceſſarily related to theſe eſſential differences, | "' 
Ec. that it cannot be conſidered even os fal- 
fiſting independently, or excluſive of them, by 


one who conſiders virtue in all its relations. | 4 
The ſame may be ſaid of free will, or of re | | 
{on in moral agents. Suppoting them away, 
and out of *' : ſtion, there is an end d 
moral ager of all virtue and good-1 | 
neſs. And ould not call theſe f. 
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dations, at leaſt not he ſole foundation, purely 
becauſe they are abſolutely neceſſary to the 
very being of virtue. 

Space is that, ⁊bilhou which there could be 
no ſuch thing as matter; and on ſuppoſition there 
were no ſpace, there could be no more matter 
than there could be matter without extenſion. 
Yet it you ſhould conclude, or infer from 
hence, that ſpace was a foundation, and the 
ſole foundation of matter, you would not diſ- 
cover ſo fine a genius as you have already done, 
in what you ſaid of ſpace among your curſory 


thoughts. 
Should a company of ingenious floriſts diſ- 
pute with each other concerning the ori— 
gin or foundation of a flower; and one 
ſhould lay it in the plant producing the 
flower; another in the root feeding the 
plant; another in the earth nouriſhing t! 
root; another in the ſpecific plaſtic form 
of that plant ; another in the general laws of 
vegetation, Cc. each of them might juſtly 
and pertinently ſay for his reſpective principle, 
that it is @ ground, out which the flower ariſes ; 
ond without which there had been no ſuch flower. 


Vet it would be hard to rns of any of theſe 


principles fingly, that 3 di on which 
7 ths 
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the flower ſolely ariſes, or without which ther, 
could be no flower at all. 

To give another inſtance more appoſite to 
our ſubject. Let us take ſome art or ſci. 
ence; mulic for inſtance ; and let the query 
be, what is the true prop er foundation of it? 

One man conceives it merely as found, of 
which indeed it is a ſpecies, and ſo lays fe 


Foundation of it in the true and immediate 


cauſe of ſound, or hm whence ſound ariſeth, 
viz, the external motions or vibrations of the 
medium, through which, or by which, the 
fenſe of ſound is raiſed in the ear. 

Another conceives it as a ſenſation different 
from all other ſenſations of ſound, and diftin- 
guiſhable from them by a certain ſweetnet: 
and agreeableneſs, which ſtrongly affects the 
mind, and ſometimes enraviſhes the foul. 
Now as there ſeems no ſort of relation or cor- 
reſpondence between the undulations of the 
air, made by ſtrings or whiſtles, and this in- 


ternal grateful ſenſation, he places the founda- 


tion of muſic in the proper internal ſtructure 
of the organ, which receiving the external 
impulſes, affects the mind with delight. 
Hence what 


properly 


n Ear, which is indeed 


ans 
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properly a mujical ſenſe, or taſte, in ſome mea- 
ſure, common to all, but far more exquilite 
in ſome than in others. And it is to this alone, 
be it more or leſs, that we muſt refer and 
aſcribe all approbation of harmony, and diſ- 
like of diſcord, The muſic therefore is in 
the man, and not in the natural cauſes of 
ſound, which are the very ſame way pro- 
ductive of all ſounds, whether muſical or 
no. 

A third comes, conſiders the matter more 
deeply and philoſophically ; and after acknow- 
ledging all that is ſaid of the origin of ſound, 
and of the neceſſity and delicacy of this muſi- 
cal ſenſe or taſte, concludes notwithſtanding, 
that muſic is of noble birth, and hath its 
foundation in the nature of things, in certain 
eternal and eſſential proportions and difpropor- 
tions. He alledges, that from the monochord 
alone, harmonically divided, ariſe all the rati- 
os of muſic ; and though the common practi- 
tioners, even the beſt of them, may be 1gno- 
rant of this, or may not regard it ; yet ma- 
thematicians demonſtrate it, and build the 
whole theory of muſic upon it. 1 

And laſtly, another comes, and ſays, it is 
very wrong to lay the foymglation of muſic, as 
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a liberal ſcience, or prachical art, in any of the 
things above mentioned. For it is owing 
merely to the invention and WILL of man. 
Jubal was the father of it, and whatſoever 
improvements have been made in it from time 
to time, have been owing to human {kill and 
induſtry, in contriving of inſtruments, and 
facilitating practice upon them. That what- 


ever Euclid, and other mathemacians might 


talk in their books of harmonie, yet both the 
greateſt compoſers, and the bzſt performers 
in this art, quite neglected ine theory, and 
followed their own taſte, ag laid down arbi- 
trary rules of compoſition, whereby ſome en- 
tire ſpecies of muſic, 01 vogue, are now 
become obſolete and impracticable. And more 
to the ſame purpoſe, thewing mulic to depend 
upon the v of man, 

Now, there is truth 1n all theſe allegations, 
and each of theſe diſputants lays a foundation 
properly and agreeably to that light, in which 
he views and conſiders muſic. Neither will 
their doctrine be found to interfere in any 
thing, but in each man's making his moſt be- 
loved principle the ſole foundation of the whole 
ſcience, And till they all ſhall agree in ſome 
one notion of muſic, and abide by ſome one 

4 definition 
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e definition of foundation, they may diſpute to 
Wo the world's end, and be never the nearer co- 
n. ming to an agreement. 
er Now, why may I not have leave to ſuſpect, 
ne that ſomething analogous to this has happened 
d in the controverſy about the foundation of 
d moral virtue? That all the writers in it are not 
t- yet agreed upon a preciſe meaning of founda- | 
it FF tion, I have endeavoured to ſhew above. And 
je I think they are as little agreed in the defini- 
3 & tion of virtue itſelf, One conſiders it as a con- 
d formity of a reaſonable creature to the will of its 
creator. He prefers this view as the largeſt 
and moſt univerſal, and in which obligation 
ſeems the ſtrongeſt, and is moſt apparent. 
e This leads him to lay the foundation ſolely in 
d God's will. And to ſecure it he labours to ap- 
propriate all obligation to his way of conſider- 
„ ning virtue. 
83 Another conſiders it, and with equal truth | 
h and juſtice, as the conformity of a reaſonable 
l creature to the nature and reaſons of things. He | 
y prefers this view as the nobleſt in his judg- 
- ment, not only from its neceſſary connexion 
e with eternal truths, but alſo from including, 
98 as he apprehends, the foundation before men- 
c tioned. This leads him to lay his foundation 


1 1 ſolely 
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ſolely in the eſſential differences of things and 
fitneſſes reſulting from them. Another con. 
ſiders and defines virtue to be acting agreeab) 
to right reaſon, viz. ſuch as man is endowet 
with, or capable of ufing ; which includes 
the boni-form faculty or inſtin&t. This he 
prefers as the moſt eaſy and natural way et 
conſidering virtue, becauſe theſe are mans 
proper and innate faculties; and, without 
doubt, given to him to be the immediate 
principles of virtue in him. He muſt there. 


fore fix his foundation here in man's mor! 
ſenſe. 


A fourth comes, and contemplates moral 


virtue in all theſe different lights and views. 
And this leads him to found it in three princi- 


ples, all coinciding and concurring to its ſub- 
ſiſtance. 


Now there is truth, and there is propriety 


in all theſe different ways of conſidering vir- 
tue, and in aſcribing to each way of viewing 


it, a reſpective proper foundation. 

But yet, without farſt determining in which 
of theſe views or lights moral virtue is mol: 
properly to be taken and defined, it is in vail 


to ſearch for the only proper and ſole foun- 


dation 
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dation; for one common foundation will not 
ſupport them all. 


Surely there are words in Janguage, that 
might expreſs to the utmoſt, what every man 


means by virtue, and the foundation he aſcribes 


to virtue, in whatever light he views it in. 
Would it not be better to uſe theſe, than hold 
up a diſpute upon terms that are ſo liable to 
be taken in different ſenſes by thoſe who ule 
them ? 

As to the ſecond queſtion, Whether moral 
virtue and moral obligation muſt have the ſame 


foundation, and in the fame ſenſe ; it appears 


from your anſwer, that I had reaſon to make 
2 queſtion of it. For though you are clear, 


that the nature and reaſon of things muſt be 


the foundation of both; yet you add, with 
reſpect to obligation, but not in ſuch a ſenſe, 
as that there can be no other foundation of it. 
So that whereas moral virtue arzſes ſolely upon 


the nature, reaſon, Cc. yet moral obligation 


ariſes not ſolely, but primarily upon it: or, 
as I think you explain it afterwards, the obli- 
gation ariſing from hence is antecedent to all 
other obligations, that may ariſe from other 


ſubſequent foundations of obligation; and 


therefore you apprehend, that the eſſential dif- 


ferences, 
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ferences, &c. are ſtill the ultimate foundation, 
or that, into which all obligation muſt at lag 
be reſolved. 

The truth is, the preciſe meaning of obj. 
gation is as little ſettled in this part of the cu. 
quiry, as that of the term foundation was 
in the laſt. And it is chiefly owing to the dif. 
ferent notions of obligation, that we have dif. 
ferent foundations aſſigned to it. Take it in 
a grammatical ſenſe, and it implies fomething, 
that enforces upon reluctancy; and in this fen{: 
of it (when uſed in morality) it ſhould ſcem 
moſt properly founded in the ſanctions of re- 


wards and puniſhments; or in the will of 


him, who has the power to reward or pu. 
niſh. 

Take it in a /egal ſenſe, and it implies an 
obliger : and there muſt be two perſons at 
leaſt, that is, two intelligent agents, or two 
free wills to create obligation in either of them, 
And in this view obligation in morals will cer- 
tainly be founded in the will of God. 

Take it in a third ſenſe, viz. as an unalie- 
nable right, that truth has to be preferred be- 
fore falſehood, good before bad, by all ratio. 
nal creatures that can diſtinguiſh them; and 
then its foundation will be in the eſſential dit- 

ference 


ſuture rules of actions, when things ſhoutd ex- 
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ferences of things, and their eternal ratios, 
fitneſſes, &c. 

Now, I fay, it men do reaſon upon three 
ſorts of obligation, why may they not be allow- 
ed to conclude upon three forts of foundations 
for them ? 

You yourſelf acknowledge a ſecondary ob- 
ligation, or an additional one. But to this 
you are willing to aſſign another ground, di- 
ſtinct from, though coinciding with the ground 
of your primary foundation. This is right 
and juſt. And J am apt to think, you will 
all agree in your grounds, ſo far as you can all 
agree what obligation is. 

I fancy myſelf ſomething better prepared, 
by theſe previous conſiderations, to judge of 
your ſolution of my third queſtion, vi. WYhe- 
ther the reaſon, nature, and fitneſs of things, 
conſidered as antecedent to the divine will, do ap- 
pear under that conſideration, to be obligatory 
to morality? Or thus: Whether rules of action, 


and obligations to action, be net quite diſtinct, 


and may not have diſtin foundations ? 


It ſhould ſeem plain here, that by 2 es ky 


ackion, I mean eternal truths and fitneſſes, 


as conſidered in the mind of God only, to be 


tt 
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iſt with eſſential differences, &c. And I ag, W ſwe 
whether in this view they carry any thing 
obligation in them? You reply, you canny 
conceive reaſons or rules of action (if they be 59 
eternal and immutable reaſons) di/tin frm ce 
obligation to action. But here you ſpeak of col 
theſe reaſons and rules, as exhibited in the cr. i! 
ation of things, and implying obligation in them. wi 
ſelves, and not as they were propoſed to be con. be 
ſidered, viz. antecedent to God's will; and ti 
patterns as it were in the divine mind of ,, pe 
that were to be hereafter, carrying obligation de 
with them. You add, that laws founded on 
the neceſſary relations, aed diſſerences of things Y aq 
have from thoſe eternal reaſons, a right of olli W 
ging moral agents: but not before they eu 
laws, or before they are promulged, or before 1 
thoſe neceſlary relations and eſſential differen- f. 
ces do actually exiſt. Again, you ſay, whit Y » 
are reaſons and rules of ation, if they do not Y + 
oblige reaſonable beings to act conformably to | 
them? But they cannot oblige thus, 77! there 
are reaſonable beings to conform to them. 
Thus it appears, you do not in your anſwer 
conſider them in that ſame view, in which! 
took them, when I aſked the queſtion, But 
indeed in another place afterwards, you an- 
ſwer 
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ſwer to my queſtion fully and directly, viz. I 
is very true, that obligation could not take place, 
God had expreſſed his will, Sc. And again 


you ſpeak of obligation being ſubſequent to the 
creation. But you add to the firſt of theſe 


conceſſions, that nevertheleſs the foundation of 
thligation might be antecedent to the divine 
will, as the ratios themſelves were allowed to 


be. And you add to the ſecond, hat obliga- 


tion itſelf, as founded on theſe ratios, might 
perhaps be more properly ſaid to be antece- 


dent to all conſideration of the divine will. 


You ſeem well aware of the drift of my 
queſtion, by throwing in theſe obſervations by 
way of ſecurity to your foundation, and to fill 
up the breach made by the conceſſions. But 


I hope you will give me leave to make my in- 


ferences alſo from the point, that is yielded, 
dig. that obligation itſelf could not take place, 


till God had expreſſed his will, &c, and was ſub- 


ſequent to the creation, 

And what I would infer from hence is this: 
That as the eſſential reaſons of things may be 
conſidered to have been once a rule of action 
prior to any obligation to action; and as obli- 
gation itſelf did not ariſe or take place, till the 
diſcoyery of God's will agreeable to that rule, 

in 
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in the creation; there is no impropriety i 
ſaying, that the rule of morality is moſt naty. 
rally reſolvable into thoſe eternal reaſons (x 
things, and the obligation to morality into the 
divine will. 

But I muſt not paſs over what you are plea- 
ſed to obſerve, immediately after the concel. 
ſions above-mentioned, vis. that the eternal 
ratios are, notwithſtanding, the foundation of 
moral obligation, as being themſelves antece- 
dent to the divine will; and that the cih 


to conform to them may perhaps be properly 
faid to be antecedent to all conſideration of the 
divine will, or to any proſpect of reward 
or puniſhment. | 

When in this argument from the ratios be— 
ing antecedent, you ſay, they are allowed to br 
fo; I ought to explain how far allowed, vis. 

antecedent to the exerciſe or diſcovery of the 

divine will in the creation ; bat not antecedent 
to all conſideration of the divine will, which 
was as eternal, and as immutable, as they. | 
was putting a query upon your own hypcthe- 
ſis, not intending to grant any real or proper 
antecedence in the ratios to God's will; bi: 
making a ſuppoſition of it, to ſee whethe!, 
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upon your own principles, any obligation 
would follow from it. 

The query was, whether the reafon, nature, 
and fitneſs of things, when conjidered as antece- 
dent to the divine will, do appear, znder that 
confideration, to be obligatory to morality. 
Now it ſeems upon a diſcuſſion of this query, 
it appears, that they are not oG/:gatory them- 
ſelves under this conſideration, but they are ne- 
vertheleſs a foundation of ob/:gation. That ob- 
ligation could not take place, till theſe ratios 
were exhibited in God's works, is what you 
allow. And that they are in ſome ſenſe a 
foundation of obligation, I will not deny. 
But if you make them as you do in one 
place, the primary foundation, and in another 
the ultimate foundation of obligation, I muſt 
beg leave to doubt of this. 

For, as I obſerved upon the ſecond queſtion, 
they can only be confidered as a foundation of 
obligation, in one particular ſenſe of obliga- 
tion among three ſenſes that it ts Qken in, VIZ. 
the unalienable right that truth has to be pre- 
ferred before falſhood, by reaſonable creatures, 
that can diſtinguiſh one from the other. Many 


there are indeed, who will by no means allow 


VoI. II. 9 this 
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this to be obligation at all. But if they will 
not allow the word, they will ſcarce deny the 


thing, vig. ſuch a claim upon all beings, en- 


dowed with reafon and free will, as 1s tanta- 
mount to what they call obligation. There- 
fore, I do with you give it the name of ob/:g9- 
tion alſo; and acknowledge a foundation of 
this ſpecies of obligation, in the eternal ratios. 
But then as this is neither the principal, nor 
the moſt common and proper ſenſe of obliga- 
tion ; and as there are other foundations for it, 
(as I think you allow) in thoſe other ſenſes of 
it ; you mult not lay too great a ſtreſs on this 
foundation, which is only partial; nor extend 
it too far. Your argument for its being the 
primary foundation of obligation from our per- 
ceptions of duty in the eſſential differences, 
Sc. previous to our diſcovery, that they are 
alſo the will of God, is not, I think, ſufficient 
to entitle it to the primacy : which the moral 
ſenſe in that view would claim before it, as 
being the firſt foundation of obligation, or the 
firſt principle, that lays men under moral ob- 
ligations. And this would be reſolved eaſicr 
into will, than into the eſſential differences ; 
though indeed they both have a neceſſary re- 
lation to it. A 
The 
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The ſum of all that I mean to advertiſe you 
of in theſe reflections, however coarſely and 
inaccurately thrown together, 1s this : 

That the notions of foundations and chliga. 
tions are not yet ſufficiently ſettled, That fro: 
the beſt judgment I can make of the iſſue of 
this controverſy, from the various and difier- 


ent acceptations thoſe terms appear to be ta- 


ken in, it will be this: That the pine, not 


the fole foundation of moral virtue, are the eſ- 


ſential differences of things, and fitneſſes re— 
ſulting neceſſarily from them; but not conſi- 
dered as ſeparate, or pothbly ſeparable from 
the will of God. 

And that the principal, not the {ole founda- 


tion of moral obligation is the will of God 


but not confidered as {eparate, or poſſibly ſe- 
parable from the eternal and immutable ratios 
of things. 

And that the only proper ultimate foundatt- 
on of moral virtue and moral obligation, is 
God himſelf; the only true fountain both of 
wiſdom and goodnels, and every thing that 1s 
either perfect, true, or right in phyſics, me- 
taphyſics, or morals. He is a!7 in al,, the firſt 
cauſe, and {ole origin of a/77, 
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Accept theſe hints with candor from him 
who is an admirer of your reaſonings and | 
writings. * 


Sept. 1743. T. SHARp, 


—— — ——_ 


— — 


Ars Cockburn's ſecond Letter to the Rev. Dr E 
Thomas Sharp. | 


Odober 14, 1743. 


REV. 81 R, | BW 
BY HOUGHI fear I am but ii 
: qualified to continue a debate 


* with you, who appear to have been more 
© converſant than I with the writers on the 
«* ſubjects we are enquiring about; and to have 
© gone into nicer diſtinctions, and more re- 
© mote views of them, than I have had occa- 
© ſton to conſider : yet I beg leave once more 

to lay before you my plain apprehenſions up- 
© on thoſe farther thoughts you have conde- 
© ſcended to favour me with. 


* 2. After ſetting down what I apprehend 
© the writers on the ſubje&t of moral virtue 
* underſtand by the word foundation, vis. 


4 The 
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The ground on which virtue ſolely ariſes ; you 
are pleaſed to aſk, but are they agreed, vbe- 
ther this ground be any one ſimple principle, or 
compounded of more principles than one ? To 
which I anſwer, no certainly. They are fat 
from agreeing, whether this ground is the 
reaſon and nature of things, the will of God, 
the moral ſenſe, or all three united; for 
that is the very matter in diſpute. But then» 
Sir, I do not take theſe to be d:ferent ſenſes of 
the word foundation : all theſe writers ſeem 
to me to agree in their general idea of a foun- 
dation, and each of them to apply that word 
in the very ſame ſenſe to his own principle, 
as the ground upon which he thinks virtue 


* ſolely ariſes. Even your ſkilful writer, 1 


c 


c 


* 


c 


doubt not, would adhere to this definition, 
and apply it to his three principles, without 
excluding the term ſolely. So that I cannot 
yet ſee, that there is the leaſt ambiguity in 
the word foundation, or that any explication 
of it could at all contribute to adjuſt the dif- 
ferent opinions on this ſubject. But if you 
could perſuade the maintainers of them to 
agree in applying the word foundation to 


ſome one or more of the principles contend- 
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ed for, that would indeed effectually end 
the diſpute ; for there the diſagreement lies, 
which does not, as I conceive, at all affe& 
the ſenſe or meaning of the word found. 
tion. 

3. As to thoſe, whom you ſuppoſe to hare 
different conceptions of that word, becauſe 
one conſiders it as the ground, from which 
virtue 77medzately ariſes, and another confi- 
ders it as a more remote ground, on which 
it ariſes, by the intervention of ſome medi- 
ums I confeſs I do not well apprehend the 
uſe of mediums for the production of vir- 
tue, if a ſufficient ground of it is allowed, 
into which -it is moſt ultimately reſolved, 
But as I have had no occaſion to conſider 
theſe nice diſtinctions, which have not come 
in my way, I may be in danger of blunder- 
ing about them, and therefore ſhall only 
ſay, that I imagine theſe authors may agree 
in their idea of foundation, as @ real ground 
on ohich virtue ariſes, though one excludes, 


and another admits the intervention of me- 


diums, which do not hinder the ground 
from remaining immoveably the ſame. _ 


54. Lon 
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© 4, You next object to the explanation of 
my ground, vig. that, without which, there coul(l 
be no ſuch thing as virtue ; that this ſeems 
© not to enter into heir notion of foundation, 
who place it in ſelſ-love, and ſelf-intereſt ; 
© for virtue, you ſay, even according to them, 
may be conſidered as entered. 

* 5. Now here again, Sir, you are got 
among authors that I am a ftranger to; 
for though I have met with ſeveral, wh 
make ſelf-:nterc/t the foundation of moral ob- 
© ligation, I know of none who make it the 
foundation of virtue. This thoſe writers 
* commonly deduce from the will of God. 
But if thoſe you ſpeak of, found virtue cn 


Aa 


La 


A 


A 


* ſelf-intereſt, and yet allow, that it may be con- 


ſidered as diſintereſted; there muſt be ſuch 
© inconſiſtencies in their ſchemes, and ſuch 
* confuſion in their ideas, both of virtue and 
* foundation, that I will not pretend to anſwer 
* for what they may mean by either. 

© 6. But on this occaſion, Sir, I am obli- 
© ged to take notice of a miſtake you have 
* made in ſetting down as my words, that the 
* foundation of moral virtue, upon further 


reflection, will be found to lie, either in the 


U 4 | « eſſential 
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eſſential differences, Sr. or in ſelf-love and 
ſelf-intereſt ; upon which you remark, by 
not in the ſame ſenſe of foundation. Now, 
Sir, if you pleaſe to look once more into my 
laſt paper, you will find, that thoſe word: 
were {poke of moral obligation, not of no- 
ral virtue ; for I had no notion of any one's 
founding virtue on ſelf-love and ſelf-intereſt, 
And as to your remark, there was no occa- 
ſion to confider, in what ſenſe foundation 
might be applied to thoſe principles, ſince 
my only intention was to engage you on the 
fide of the eſſential differences, by obſerving, 
that obligation muſt either be founded on 
them, or on thoſe Jo principles which you 
had before agreed with me in rejecting. 
7. Again, you object to my explaining the 
word foundation, by calling it that, without 
which there could be no fuch thing as virtue, 
that the ſame may be ſaid of free wAll, or 
of reaſon in moral agents : ſuppoſing them 
away, there is an end of moral agency, an 
end of all virtue. And yet you conclude, | 
would not call theſe foundations, at leaſt 
not the ſole foundation, purely becauſe they 
are abſolutely neceſſary to the very being of vir- 
ful. 


— . ew 
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© ve. Reaſon and free-will I acknowledge, 


dir, to be abſolutely neceſſary to moral agen- 


%: they are qualifications, without which 


« tzere could be no ſuch thing as he practice 


| © virtue, and may, if you pleaſe, be called 


© foundations of virtuous practice. But that is 
quite another idea, than he general abſtract 
gature of virtue, the foundation of which 
we are enquiring about; and to the conſti- 
* tuting or production of virtue in this ſenſe, 


* ] ſee not that any thing can be neceſſary, or 


© at all contribute, but the immutable rela- 
tions and effential differences of things, 
from which virtue, conſidered in its a>/tra# 
nature, directly and ſolely ariſes. If this 
idea were ſtrictly kept to, as it ought to be 
in the queſtion concerning the origin of vir- 
tue, there would perhaps have been leſs diſ- 
© agreement about it ; for I apprehend there 
© has been much ambiguity in the uſe of the 
term virtue, though I cannot perceive any in 
that of the word foundation. | 

© 8. But to go on with your objections, ſpace, 
* you ſay, 7s that without which there could be no 
4 thing as matter : yet you ſuppoſe I would 


not infer from beace; that ſpace was a foun- 
* dation, 
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* dation, and the fole foundation of matter, % 
far from it, Sir, that I cannot confider ſpace a 
© having any thing at all to do with the pri 
'© duftion of matter; and therefore I ſhoul4 
rather chuſe to ſay with reſpect to then, 
that the cxiſtence of matter ſuppoſed, the exi. 
{tence of ſpace muſt be likewiſe admitted, 
But the dependance of virtue on the eſſen. 
tial differences, &c, is of quite another m. 
ture, fince it entirely derives its being from 

them. 
© 9. If your ingenious floriſts, who diſpute 
about the origin of a flower, or the admirer 
of muſic, whoſe inquiry into the true . 
dation of it you ſo elegantly deſcribe, ar: 
agreed, that the thing they ſeek for is, , 
ground on which the flower, or the muſic ſil 
ariſes, or, that to which either owes its being: 
then it ſhould ſeem plain, that they are all «- 
greed in the ſenſe of the word foundation, 
and only differ about the thing to which it 
may be moſt properly applied. And if their 
error lies in each man's making his belovec 
principle the ſole foundation of the flower, 
or of the muſic; when various principle: 
contribute to their reſpective beings ; then 
© thi 


this controverſy is not to be decided by the 
« definition of a foundation, the general idea 
of which will agree indifferently to one or 
more principles; but till they can convince 
each other, either that ſome one, or more, 


© or all the principles together, go to the pro- 

« duction of the flower, or the muſic ; they 
© may indeed diſpute fo the world's end, not- 
« withſtanding the exacteſt agreement in thei! 

© idea of foundation. A company of archi- 


© tets might diſpute for ever, whether ſtone, 


© of brick, or wood, or all together, were 


the propereſt foundation for a houſe ; and 
| © yet have all the very ſame idea of foun- 


© dation, as at on which a houſe is ſolely ereft- 


cd. And this, Sir, I apprehend to be pret- 
| © ty nearly a parallel caſe with that of the con- 


* tenders about the foundation of moral vir- 


fue, who, I cannot but think, are gene- 


* rally agreed in the preciſe meaning of that 
© word. | 

© 10, But now, Sir, it is not the ſame as to 
© the term virtue, which you next conſider ; 
for Lam apt to think there is a great deal of 


* ambiguity in the uſe of 7ha?, as I hinted . 


* before. Not but I am perſuaded, that moſt 
people 
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people are agreed in their general notion ꝗ 
the nature of virtue; but when writers come 
to contend about the foundation of it, the 
are apt to ſubſtitute in place of the natur 
of virtue, either our idea of it, or the prac. 
tice of it by moral agents. And this per. 
haps may have been ſome occaſion of their 
aſſigning different foundations to virtue; 
for our idea of virtue, or our practice of i; 
may ariſe from other grounds than that cn 


ed. And theſe different ſenſes of the term 
virtue may occaſion likewiſe various definit:- 
ons of it, every one defining it according to 
the light he has viewed it in, and to the 
foundation he has given it in that view. For W © 
you may be pleaſed to obſerve, that the ſe- I © 

veral definitions you have inſtanced in, are | *© 

rather - determinations of the foundation of 

virtue, than cxplications of its nature. Fot i © 
inſtance, to ſay that virtue is a conformity if iſ * 
a reaſonable creature to the will of its creatir, 
is the ſame as to ſay, that the will of the . 
creator is the foundation of virtue: but th 
gives us no manner of light into the nature IF 


, virtue, till we are informed by other 


means 
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tion a means what the will of the creator is, and 
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and therefore is no proper definition of it. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the reſt, except- 


ing only that, which conſiders virtue as ze 


conformity of a reaſonable creature to the na- 
© ture and reaſon of things; for that directly 


acquaints us with the nature of virtue. It 
is true, this definition determines likewiſe 
© the foundation of virtue, which in this con- 


© troverſy is a kind of begging the queſtion: but 
© then it may be ſaid in excuſe of this, (what 
© cannot be ſaid for any of the others) that it 


s ſcarce poſſible to give a juſt and proper de- 
© finition of virtue, without expreſſing its re- 
lation to the nature and eſſential differences 
of things. And this too may ſerve as a 
proof, that virtue owes its origin ſolely to 


them, ſince the conſideration of them enters 
* neceſſarily into the juſt idea of its eſſence. 
And give me leave to ſay, that even in the 
different views, according to which the ſeve- 


\ © ral writers have defined virtue, the reaſons 
* and immutable nature of things might be 


* (what you think it is in vain to ſearch tor) 4 


* common foundation to ſupport them all: all 
may 
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© may eaſily be reſolved into them, and g. '© 
* curely reſt upon them. 1 Wy 

© T1. I agree with you, Sir, that the pre. | 5 
ciſe meaning of ob/:gation is as little ſcttle * 
© as you ſuppoſe that of the term foundation 12 
to be: and yet I cannot think with you, thy by: 
© it is chiefly owing to the different notions g by 
obligation, that we have different foundxi. = 
© ons aſſigned to it; for I have all along alloy. 80 
ed, that there are ſeveral grounds of oblig. 8 
tion, though I have conſtantly kept to one F 
preciſe meaning of that term. And accord bs 
ing to my apprehenſions of this matter, there . : 
© can be but one fort of cbligation, if there were A 
* fifty different foundations of it. What yu i 


call three ſorts of obligation ſeems to me 
* three ſorts of foundations, upon which obli- 
* gation in o, and the ſame ſenſe may, and 
does ariſe, Obligation ſurely is, or ought 
to be the ſame idea, whatever is ſuppoſed to 
be the foundation of it. I acknowledge, 


* that the preciſe meaning of it has not been 

© {cientifically ſettled, and that ſome have ct- I : 

* ſcured, and others begged the queſtion by 

* defining it; but I do not find, that any mi- 

© underſtandings have happened in the contro- I 
« yerly 
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« verſy from theſe defects. I believe, Sir, you 
ill allow, that people in common diſcourſe 
? anderſtand one another well enough, when 
they ſay they are under an obligation to do 


I \ ſuch or ſuch a thing, though perhaps they 
* could not define the word. And ſo writers 
s en the ſubject may be ſufficiently agreed in 
dar. t the general meaning of the word, to talk 
my the purpoſe about it without explaining it; 
l which ſome of the beſt of thoſe on Dr 
80 ' Clarke's fide of the queſtion ſeem to have 
* thought unneceſſary, by their neglecting to 
5 tdo it. And this has been complained of by 

one of their adverſaries, who himſelf defines 
"EIS bi; gation to be ſuch a neceſſity of action, as 
7 conſiſtent with liberty: which I think does 
Dy © not make the term more intelligible than 1t 
"Vl MY « was. Others of them tell us, they mean by 
* it @ neceſſity of action arifiig from a 


N rroſpect of obtaining happineſs, or avoid- 


do ing miſery, And this 1 take to be beg- 
ge, ging the queſtion in favour of their belo- 
deen ved principle. But the moſt accurate and 
k-. judicious writer on Dr Car #e's tide, that I 
| by * have met with, defincs obligation to be 4 tate 
. f the mind, into which il is brought by the per- 
ro- 


c ception 
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© ception of a plain reaſon for acting or farbe. 


© ing to act, ariſing from the nature, circumſa. 
© ces, or relations of perſons or things, Vet! 
* think this defective, as not explaining why 
that ſtate of mind is, in which he places ob. 
* ligation ; beſides that it is a kind of determi. 
ning the foundation he aſſigns to it, which i 
the ſubject of debate, and the fault I obſer. 
ved in their adverſaries. After fo many grex 
names as have engaged in this controverſy, 
© ] have not ventured upon any definition d 
© obligation in my remarks, nor did any occ- 
© fion for it offer. But ſince we are now up- 
© on the unſettled meaning of that term, | 
© take the liberty, Sir, to lay before you the 
© explanation I would chuſe to give it, and 
© leave to your judgment, whether it is les 


_ © exceptionable than thoſe I have objected . 


* gainſt, By obligation then I underſtand, 
© ſuch a perception of an inducement to aft, 
© or to forbear acting, as forces an agent u 
* ſtand ſelf-condemned, if he does not conform tl 
it. This I think expreſſes that fate of mind 
* which my admired author hints at; and i 


_ © determines no particular foundation, thoug| 


© it may ſuit with them all; and therefore i 
© might 
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might be equally received by the maintainers 
* cof each. But I much doubt whether their 
N © agreement in this meaning of obligation 
| © would bring them all to agree in the grounds 
from which it ariſes. | 

© 12, We are now come, Sir, to the laſt 
and moſt important queſtion between us, 
© whether the reaſon, nature, and fitneſs of 
© things, conſidered as antecedent to the di- 
© vine will, do appear under hat confideration, 
to be obligatory to morality ? or whether 
© rules of action, &c. In my anſwer to this, 
© it ſeems, I have not conſidered eternal rules 
in the ſame view in which you took thein, 
© when you aſked the queſtion. I confeſs, 
© Sir, I did not conſider them in the view you 


© have now explained them; for I did not ap- 


* prehend, that you intended to enquire, whe- 
© ther the eternal reaſons of things were li- 
* gatory before there were any creatures capa- 
© ble of obligation; or, that you meant by 
© antecedent to the will, antecedent to his will 
* as expreſſed in the creation. Thele are remote 
views, in which I had never before occaſion 
* to conſider things, except with reſpect to the 


* Deity himſelf, who is ſaid to be eternally cbli- 
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* ged by the eternal ratios : but in that I do 
not ſee, that the preſent controverſy is direct- 
ly concerned. | 

That, which Dr Clarke and his followers 
maintain, is, that the immutable nature and 
truth of things have, in themſelves, an ob- 
© ligatory power, to which all reaſonable he. 
* ings ought to conform; and that this right 


of theirs is antecedent to the divine will, 


* that is, to any declaration of it, by an exp/j. 


(ite command to practice moral duties; ante- 


* cedent to all conſideration of the will of God 
in them, or of reward and puniſhment an- 
* nexed to the obſervance or neglect of them, 


© This is plainly their meaning. But when 


their adverſaries ſupport the contrary doctrine 


* by arguing, that the relations and fitneſſes of 
* things, and the obligation to conform to 
them, are conſequences of the determination if 
© the will of God in the creation, and therefore 
cannot be antecedent to his will; they put 2 
* manifeſt fallacy upon their readers (which 
© perhaps they themſelves are not aware of) 
© by ſubſtituting a quite different conſideration 
© of things, in the room of that, which they 
pretend to oppoſe, vig. particular exiſtences, 
« for 
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« for general abſtract ideas; and the will of God, 
« as expreſt in the creation, for the will of 
God explicitly dijcovered by the command of 
«© moral duties. The queſtion ſurely is not, 
« whether the eternal reaſons of things were 
© obligatory to reaſonable creatures, before the 
«will of God had brought any ſuch into exiſt- 
*ence; for who ever ſuppoſed this ? But if 
God created a ſyſtem of beings, conforma- 
* bly to certain relations and fitneſſes eternally 
© perceived by the divine underſtanding ; and 
© he gave them no other law but what reſult- 
© ed from their nature, diſcoverable by theik 


© natural faculties : Then the query is, whe- _ 


© ther that law of nature does not in 7tfelf o- 
© blige them to conform to it, before any diſco- 
© very either by reaſon or revelation of the will 
* of God concerning it? To urge, in anſwer 
to this, that he <oill of God is expreſſed in the 
© creation, exinbiting thoſe relations and ſitneſſes, 
*&c. is a plain fallacy (though it has paſſed 
* unobſerved) for the will of God, as expre/ſ-d 
in the creation, is the very fame with that 
* reaſon and truth of things, which are ſaid 
to be obligatory as /uch, without con/idering 
them as the will of God. They are indeed 
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perfectly conformable to the will of God, 
© but not explicitely diſcovered to be ſo, or con- 
© ſidered under that formality ; yet have a right 
in themſelves of obliging moral agents, when- 
* ever any ſuch exiſt, independently of any con- 
* fideration of the will of God in them: So, 
that, though obligation could not take place, 
* as I obſerved, till God had exhibited thoſe 
© eternal ratios in a ſyſtem of beings con- 
* formable to them; ſtill the rule of their 
* duty, and their obligation to conform to it, 
* muſt, as I apprehend, be ultimately reſol- 
ved into thoſe eternal truths, according to 
* which they were formed, and by which 
© they were left to diſcover what courſe of 
© action their nature required of them to fol- 
* low. And all I think, that can be juſtly 
© tnferred from obligation's being ſubſequent to 
* the creation, is, that the exi/tence of creatures, 


© capable of obligation, is ſolely reſolvable into 
the divine will. 


* What I have ſaid, Sir, will, I hope, {ct 
me right in your thoughts as to any miſtake | 
* may have been in of your meaning, or any 
miſapprehenſion you may have had of mine; 
though I do not minutely go through every 


6 particula: 
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- particular relating to them, for fear of being 
* tedious, and giving you too much trouble. 
© But I beg leave to take notice of a di/tin&10n 
© you have ſuppoſed for me, where I intended 
© none. You are pleaſed to ſay, that on the 
© diſcuflion of this laſt query, 7 appears, that 
© they, viz. the reaſon, nature, and fitneſs of 
things, when conſidered as antecedent to the 
divine will, are not obligatory themſelves, but 
© they are nevertheleſs a foundation of obligation. 
Now, Sir, as I have all along maintained, 


| < that thoſe eternal ratios are abſolutely ob/iga- 


© fory under every conſideration ; when I ſaid 
© they were foundations of obligation, I took 


that to be an equivalent expreſſion with the 


© other, and therefore uſed them indifferently, 


deſigning no diſtinction; and wherever I 
have affirmed, that any principle is a founda- 


tion of moral obligation, I beg to be under- 
* ſtood, that it is obligatory to morality. 
© You tell me, Sir, that you will not deny, 
© that the eternal ratios are, in ſome ſonſs, a 
foundation of obligation; but if I make 
them the primary and the ultimate founda- 
tion, of this you muſt doubt. Now if they 
dare neither the one nor the other of theſe, I 
© cannct 
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cannot gueſs in wwhat ſenſe you allow them to 
© be a foundation at all. You add, that 1; 
* you obſerved upon the {econd queſtion, they 
© can only be conſidered as a foundation of ob- 
© ligation in one particular ſenſe of obligation, 
© among three ſenſes that it is taken in. But 
© here the difference between us is, that what 
you call three ſenſes of cbligation, I look up- 
on as three d!/lin} foundations of it, and al. 
low them all to be properly ſuch. The r1g/: 
* that truth has to be preferred before falſtood, 
is according to my apprehenſion, not obliga. 
© tion, but a ground from whence obligation a- 
* riſes; and this I muſt have leave to call the 
© ultimate foundation of it, or that into which 
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* all obligation mult be reſolved, ſince the mo- 
© ral ſenſe, and even the will of God, can on- 
ly oblige, in virtue of reaſon, and truth, and 
© the fitneſs of things. 

* 14. What you ſay of the claim the mers! 
* fenſe would have to the primary by my ar- 
* gument, as the firſt principle, that lays men 
under moral obligation, I think, may ad- 
mit of a doubt: It ſeems to depend ſo muchon 
* cuitom, education, Sc. that I apprehended 
it rather to be a conſequence of the perception, 
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* totmity with the moſt perfect cl. 
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: which every rational mind has, in ſome de- 
« oree, of the eſſential difference of good and 
evil. However, I was only taking no- 
© tice, that our knowledge of duty, by thoſe 
© eſſential differences, was previous to our diſ- 
© covery of the will of God in them, and that 
© therefore they were a foundation of obliga- 
tion prior to it. 

* 15. And now, Sir, however we may differ 
© about the uſe of terms in this controverſy; 
© and though I muſt ſtill maintain, that the eſ- 
* ſential differences of things are the /h foun- 
dation of moral virtue (the nature of which 
© I cannot apprehend to depend on 07//, being 
© eternally what it is in the divine underſtand— 
ing) and that I mult likewiſe conſider them 
as the ultimate, though not the ole foundati- 
© on of moral obligation ; yet I intirely agree 
* with you in your concluſion, that the only 
© proper ultimate foundation of moral virtue, 
© end moral obligation, is God himſelf, the foun- 
ain of every thing that is perfect, ue, Gr 
© right, &c. All eſſential truths are but the 
* neceflary perceptions of the erc172/ mind; 
*and acting agreeably to them is acting in con- 
So that 
e up + © lhope 
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A 


I hope, Sir, you will allow, that virtue and 


© obligation cannot have a more facred or di- 


vine origin, than that, which the followers 
* of Dr Clarke aſſign them; and if you cannot 
altogether agree with them, you will at leaf 
« excuſe the ſhort ſighted views of one, who 
would gladly ſee things in the fame light 
with you, of whoſe judgment and candor 
I have the higheſt eſteem, and am, 


A 


A 


S IX. 
Nur moft tumble fervant, 


C. Cock BURN. 


Reply ts Mrs Cockburn's ſecand Paper abit 


the foundation of moral virtue and moral dò- 
[1T4L10N, 


MAD AM, | 
1 AM ü greatly indebted to you for explain- 
ing to me ſome points in your own wr 
tags, which I had miſtaken; and for deti- 
ning ſome of your terms to prevent my fur- 
ther miſtakes; and for the candid and inge— 
nious 
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| nious manner, in which you have replied to 


every thing, that I had put queries upon in my 
late letter to you. 

The benefit ariſing from theſe effects of 
vour communicative diſpoſition is, that I un- 
derſtand your writings on this ſubject, and 


| the drift of them, better than I did before. 


You have given me no ſmall ſatisfaction by 
explaining what you mean by moral fitneſſes 
being antecedent to the divine will; for I con- 
ceived, that Dr Clarke and his followers had 
ſpoke of their antecedency to God's will, in ſuch 
a manner as implied their being ſome way in- 
dependent on God himſelf. But your agree- 
ing with me intirely in this point, hat the on- 
ly proper ultimate foundation of moral virtue, 
ond moral obligation is God himfelf, &c. has 
caſed me of the only painful thought I had in 
the controverſy. For, ſo long as this divine o- 
rigin is aſſigned to them, I am little ſollicitous 
about the events of any difputes concerning 
things, that men are pleaſed to call foundat:- 
ons in ſome more qualified, or limited ſenſe. 

In your appendix to your Remarks in the 


Marks of the Learned, (which was added to 


them after I had the favour of peruſing them 
in 


8 
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in MS. and which was occaſioned, as I 29 
prehend, at leaſt that part, which explains a. 
tecedency, by what I had ſaid in that letter 9 
Mr Cockburn, which accompanied your M. 
when I returned it) you are pleaſed to ſay, thy 
the antecedency Dr Clarke and his folloum 
Speak of, reſpetts only the explicite declaration: 
God's will by the command of moral wirtu:: 
And that the will of God, as expreft, or rat 
implied in the creation, is the very ſame vil 
that reaſon and truth of things, which are {ui 
to be obligatory as ſuch, p. 159. And to th: 
ſame effect you ſpeak in your letter to me. | 
gladly lay hold of your authority for I. 
Clarke's ſenſe of antecedency, and I heartily a. 
prove your remark, that follows, that G0. 
will as expreſſed, &c. Now as I had no appr | 
henſion till I read this appendix, and your lat 
letter to me, that this was your ſenſe of a: 
tecedent, &c. you will the more readily ei. 
cuſe, what I ncedleſsly ſaid upon another 
ſuppoſition. 


Another thing you have informed me of, in 


which I was greatly miſtaken, vi. that in this 


enquiry into the true ground of virtue, you do 
not conſider it as in practice, but in its genera! 
, 


of moral Virtue and moral Obligation. 


Fbtiradt nature. This diſtinction very much 
alters the queſtion from what I conceived it to 
be. And had I been aware of this before, it 
would have prevented much of what I ſaid, 
on preſumption, that practical virtue (by 
which I mean virtue in practice] was the 
thing of which the proper foundation was 
ſought. 

All that T have further to wiſh, is, that 
every body, who engages in this difpute, 
would explain as freely and as fully as you 
have done, what they preciſely mean by their 
terms, and in what particular light they con- 
ſider the ſubject, vig. what they include in, 
or exclude from their conſideration of it. By 
this means, we ſhould not only come ſooner to 
every writer's true meaning, but probably find 
a way opened to bring them to an agreement, 
For, as each perion might perhaps be found 
to argue juſtly from his own principles, and 
upon his own conceptions ; fo each perſon's 
principles and reaſonings upon them might 
perhaps ſtand allowed in that ſenſe he main- 
tains them, without overturning, or even 
claſhing with the principles and concluſions 
of others, who conſider the ſame ſubject in a 

| different 
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different light, and uſe terms in a differen 


ſenſe. 
It was upon this conjecture, that I ſuggeſt. 


ed to you in my firſt paper, the uſcfulneſ; of 


ſetting out with an enquiry into the meaning 
of the firſt term in the queſtion, foumdatim, 
as it is uſed by the ſeveral writers in this con. 
troverſy; and when that was determined, | 
propoſed to proceed to another queſtion, the 
ſolution of which would become more exſy 
after the ſenſe of the firſt term was aſcertain. 


ed. And ſo on to a third point. This occaf. | 


oned the agreeable correſpondence I have had 
with you, wherein you have given me great 
light into your own refined and juſt ſent- 
ments upon the ſubjects in the particular view 
you hold it in. But I have not yet received 
all the ſatisfaction I wiſhed for in my enquiry 
after the ſenſe of foundation in this diſpute. 
You are pleaſed indeed to give me your own 


| ſenſe of it, which I thank you for, nor have 


I any right to aſk more of you: And you alſo 
apply it juſtly and properly to your own ſenſe 
of the term virtue, viz. conſidered in its general ab- 


tract nature. But when you ſuppoſe, that all | 


other writers uſe oundation in the very ſam 


fol 


of moral Virtue and moral Obligation. 
ſenſe that you do, and would abide by your de- 
faition of it, when you ſay, that here is no 
| ambiguity in it; that no miſapprebenſion has a- 
riſen from it; that no explanation of it could at 
| all contribute to adjuſt the different opinions on 
| this ſulject; you do indeed almoſt filence me 
| from the deference I pay to your opinion, as 
| ſuch; but as you have given it me hitherto 
only as your opinion, without any reaſons to 
| ſupport it, I am yet at liberty to elicit them, 
for my own further ſatisfaction, if I can. 

If the words of writers on morality are not al- 
ways to be taken in the common acceptation, (as 
Mr E. L. and yourſelf agree *, P. 102, 
Works of the Learned, 1743) but in the ſenſe 
moſt agreeable to the apparent ſcope of their 
writings ; and if a word, metaphorically u- 
ſed, may be applied to different things, and 
yet not juſt in the ſame ſenſe : Why may it 
not happen, that in the metaphorical uſe of 
the word foundation, different writers ſhall 
not have the ſame preciſe idea of the term ? 
What any of them mean by it, may be beſt 
collected, if they do not otherwiſe explain 


* Vol. i. p. 492 of the preſent edition. 
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themſelves, from the things they apply it th 
And it is my obſervation of their different a5. 
plications of it, which creates my ſuſpicion 


that they do not agree, as they ſhould, in th. 


idea of it. And if I were penetrating enough 
to diſcern where this diſagreement lay, I ſhoull 
hope to contribute not a little towards adjuſt, 
ing their different opinions about the main (uh. 
ject. 

I had offered at a diſtinction of foundatim, 
even upon your own definition of that term, 
into immediate or proximate, and remote or tri. 
ginal. You ſeem to think this can do no fer 
vice. My not explaining it by inſtances hi 
left it under the appearance of a nice, pe- 


haps an arbitrary and uſeleſs diſtinction. 


Is not foundation, when applied to fall, 
altogether as intelligible and determinate, 
when it is applied to virtue? Yet if I ſhould 
ſay there is 720 ambiguity in it, or difference t- 
bout it, Mr Hooker would admoniſh me; who, 


in a diſpute about the feundation of faith, ha 


theſe words. 
© Let us fee (ſays he) what the foundati 
If it does import the gener 
« ground, whereupon we reſt, when we do 
« pelieve; 


dicio 
cauſe 


on u 


than 
chur 


edifi 
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u believe; the writings of the Evangeliſts and 
a the Apoſtles are the foundation of the 
| « Chriſtian faith. But if the name of /cunda- 
tion do note the principle thing, which is 
« believed, then is the foundation of our 


p. 409. 
Here are two ſenſes of 1 very ju- 


diciouſly diſtinguiſhed; and the more ſo, be- 
czuſe, as I imagine, he grounds this diſtincti- 
con upon the words of a much greater writer 
chan himſelf, who, comparing the Chriſtian 
church, or the congregation of believers to an 

edifice, uſes the word foundation, in a ſenſe as 
WW near the primary and literal, as it is capable of 
in a figure, © As a wife maiter-builder, I 
e have laid the Foundation: and other founda- 
© tion Can no man lay, but what is laid, which 


© is Feſus Chriſt.“ And yet he ſpeaks in another 


place of anotber foundation for this ſame edi- 
fice ; which, he fays, © is built on the foun- 
e dation of the apoſtles and prophets, Jejics 
* Chri/t himſelf being the chief corner ſtone, 
dix. Which unites both O/d and New-Teſtament 
into a ſtrong foundation, and cements the 


whole benen both of believing Jews and 


G: Nes. 


« faith, God made manifeſt in the fleſh.” 
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Gentiles. Here is foundation and foundatin' mea 
Both real ones, though not the ſame; y« 
juſtly applied to the ſame ſubject; the one 4; 
principal, the other as ſubordinate : or, to uſe ſum 
a diſtinction I made before, upon your defini. mu 
nition of foundation; the one, © as a gramm di 
« from which the thing ſaid to be founded the 
ce immediately and directly ariſes; and the Þ 
te other, as @ ground on which it flands, by the whe 
« intervention of mediums, as upon its ori- itſel 
« oinal foundation. 1 

Is there no room for any diſtinction of thi; tion 
kind in the diſpute about the foundations of | elte 


virtue? diff 

Once more: I find your admired writer ob- abſ 
liged to have recourſe to another diſtintion Þ © * 
of foundation, when his opponent had miſts- wo 
ken his uſe of that word, in an application of 73 


it to a Theſis. Foundation, ſays he, when 
| e it is applied figuratively to a Theſis, ſignifies jou 
either the ſupport of it, or the orderly intri- 


ce duction to it,” Tt ſeems his antagoniſt not wh 
. attending to this diſtinction, had imagined, 50 
| | | that foundation of the Theſis (as it ſtood un- Th 
defined in the Divine Legation) meant the ſif- N 


port of the Theſis, Whereas the author 


mean; 
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1. | meant no more than the orderly introduction 
ct W (0 it. 
May we not from hence reaſonably pre- 
 W fume, that the writers in morality do not 4, i I 
„much leſs always, uſe the ſame term founda- 
dation in their figurative applications of it, in 
the very ſame ſignification; though they do 
not intimate any diſtinction or difference, than 
what may be collected from the application | 
itſelf ? | | | q 
There is an admired writer of the laſt men- | ll! 
tioned author, for whom I have alſo an equal i 
ceſteem, that uſes foundation, as I think, in two 
different ſenſes: In one, when applied to the 
abſtra& nature of virtue, and means Ee ground, 


m_ ——U—U— W—— . I = 
— 
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n which virtue ſolely ariſes ; or, that, without wee! 
which there could be no fuch thing as virtue, Uh 


BY And in another, when applied to obligation, 
of which ſhe ſuppoſes there may be many 
BF feundations; and conſequently it cannot be faid 
of any one of them, that it is e ground, on 
which obligation ſolcly ariſes, or that, without 
which there could be no ſuch thing as cbligation. 
Therefore, till this other ſenſe of foundation 
be alſo explained to us, we muſt gather it as 
well as we can from the application itfelf, in 

Vo“, II. Y Winch 
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which view I conceive, ſhe means no more by 
it than ſufficient motive, or reaſonable induce. 
ment, in which ſenſe it is very often taken. 

It is not my intention to uphold any diſpute 
with you, Madam, not even on the main 
ſubject, much leſs upon the fignification of 
terms, which would not have been worth my 
mentioning to you at firſt, but for a conceit, 
that ſomething more material depended there- 
on. And as my only aim in what I have 
ſubmitted, and do now ſubmit to your better 
judgment, is to diſcover, if I can, whether too 
careleſs and lax an uſe of terms has not been 
one occaſion, perhaps a principal one, of diſ- 
agreement among writers; and conſequently, 
whether the fixing their import with greater 
exactneſs and preciſion, than the ſeveral writers 
have commonly done, may not help very 
much towards finding out where the truth lies 
among various ſentiments, which yet perhaps 
are not ſo various, if each were rightly under- 
ſtood : as this I ſay, is my only ſcope, I pcr- 


ſuade myſelf you will bear with my giving 


you my own ſenſe of the matter more fully. 
Foundation, although, in its firſt proper 
and literal ſenſe, as @ ground or bottom, where: 


a build- 
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2 building is erected, or any beavy body lands or 
reſts, as upon its proper baſis, it conveys always | 
the ſame idea; yet he figurative uſe of it will 
be found to be of two forts ; one more proper, 9 
the other leſs proper. 

The more proper is, when it is figuratively 
applied to kingdom, empire, city, Sc. and 
ſignifies the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſuch civil 0 
conſtitution : Or to hoſpital, college, ſchool, 0 
or lecture, Cc. and ſignifies the ſettlement fl 
of a revenue to ſupport ſuch particular com- 
munity or inſtitution ; or to hiftory, poem, 
drama, Ce. and ſignifies the ſubject, matter, 
groundwork, or plot ; or to realoning and ar- 


ment, and ſignifies poſtulatums, or firſt prin- 
ciples laid down to be argued from, &c. In 
all which inſtances, ſomething is conceived to 
be raiſed as a ſuperſtructure, upon what is 
called the foundation. And thus authorities, 
and proofs, upon which any thing can be fi- 
zuratively faid to be built, become figuratively 
'our.dations. 
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The leſs proper is when, it is put for the 
root, or ſource, from which any thing has its 


tile and beginning, or ſprings, or is deduced, 
And in this ſenſe it is applied to %, orcafions 


I. 2 ü and 
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100 mntroduttions, &c. conſidered as the origins 
of ſome things, and to moti ves, induce ments, 


&c. conſidered as the ſprings of action; and of n 
to deſigns and ends, conſidered either as the oc. ad 
caſions of, or the motives to the doing of ſuch caul 
things, as are aſcribed to ſuch views. | call 
And we are ſo far reconciled by uſe to theſe | ſen! 
applications of foundation, though they are the hay 
lets proper, as to prefer them ſometimes be- of 1 
{ore the former, Or motre proper. When we 15 d 
ſpeak of the ground or foundation of a quarte! 1 | 
or a diſpute, we chuſe to underſtand it rather ceſt 
of the firſt occaſion, that brought it on, than me 
of ſubject-matter of it, or the difference of pre 
| ſentiments in the contending parties, diſt 
| And here I cannot help remarking, that the nic 
| words, which literally ſignify iſe, or beginning En 
| in the Latin and Greek Tongues ; (viz. prin- Ye 
| cipium and aN) are figuratively uſed for foun- ma 
! dation. So that to lay a beginning in Greek, is be 
| to lay a foundation. And both in Latin and ſur 
in Eugliſb we hear as much (at leaſt among ca 
| philoſophers) of building upon principles, as 
dieducing from them. tle 
| f In a word, I take both principle and four- E 
| a dation in its metaphorical uſage, to be terms " 
* es 
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of much the fame latitude with caſe, and to 
admit of as great a variety of diſtinctions; be- 
cauſe there is ſcarce any thing that can be 
called a cauſe, which may not be called in ſome 
ſenſe or other a principle, or a foundation : 
having as near a relation, and the ſame kind 
of relation, to that, which is built upon it, cr 
is deducible from it, as cauſe hath to its H. 

It is true, the logicians have found it ne- 
ceſſary, in order to determine certain precitc 
meanings of the general term cane, and to 
prevent confuſion in the various ules of it, to 
diſtinguiſh and ſub-diſtinguiſh to a very great 
nicety: Which they have not done, that! 
know of, with reſpect to the term foundation, 
Yet I conceive the fame diſtinctions may be 
made to ſerve both, and thereby to ſerve a 
better purpoſe, vig. to account in ſome mea- 
ſure for mens various opinions about the #27 - 
dation of morality, 

Give me leave on this occaſion to talk a lit- 
tle in the language of the ſchools, for ſo much 
I remember of it, that if a man were to aſk 
me, what was the cauſe of virtue and moral 
Higation (as I think ſome of the writers will 
uſe that expreſſion, and chuſe it rather than 
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foundation) 1 ſhould firſt demand what it Was 


he meant by cauſe, whether the Material, the 5 
formal, the efficient, or the final ; for in every 2 
one of theſe ſenſes (to omit the ſeveral ſyh. * 
diviſions) cauſe is taken, and in every one 9 T 
| the it may be applicd to virtue, as being - 
1 a cauſe of it. | 4c 


The nature, truth, and relations of things, 
with their conſequent fitneſſes of application, S 


The formal cauſe of virtue is ig reaſu | | 
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| are the material cauſe of virtue. They are of x 
the eſſence of moral rectitude, ſpeculative, or 5 
practical. They are the ſiabject- matter, in 5 
which we conceive moral virtue ought to be 8 
exerciſed, and in which, when it is practited, 1 
it really is exerciſed. If one ſhall chuſe t 8 
call them the rule, another the foundation of = 
morals, I think there is nothing amiſs, pro- 5 
1 vided that their proper place or ſhare in morz!: 4 
| be iſſigned them, and no more, and no lets. f 
j So that he, who calls them the rule of practice, 2 
lf allows them alſo to be the ſubject of it; or he, A 
” who lays the foundation in them, means it in / 
| no other ſenſe, than as a material coufe may be . 
| conſidered as a foundation of its effect. / 
| 
| 


with liberty. Thete conſtitute moral agency, 
aud 
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and are likewiſe of the eſſence of virtue; 
which, as Mr Warburton juſtly obſerves, con- 1 
fiſts in acting agreeably to thoſe relations, in 0 
which we ſtand to all beings whatſoever. 
Theſe give moral acts their quzdd:ty, (if you | 

will bear with that ſchool term uſed in the i 

definition of forms) that is, not only diſtin- wlll 
guiſhes them from the acts of brutes, but gives | 
them their proper rank and dignity among Wil 
human actions, or that peculiar character, from I | 
which they are denominated virtue. For the ll; 
actions even of reaſonable creatures, however . 
conſonant (of themſelves) to the nature, truth, j li 
| and relations of things, if done through ne- | 
ceGſſity, through ignorance, or, in one word, N ! 


without moral intention, cannot be accounted 
virtue. However they may be ſail to come 
within the matter of it, yet they have not the 
form of virtue. Reaſon and liberty alone can 
" conſtitute hat. Some indeed will chuſe to 10-10 
call theſe the neceſſary qualifications to the prac- | | 
tice of virtue; perhaps alſo, foumdations of vir- | 1 
tuous practices. Yet ſurely they are a con/ti- 
tnent part of virtue in every idea of it, and are 
to it, in the diviſion of cauſes, moſt properly 

what the formal cauſe is to the effect. 
1-4 Nor 
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Nor am I making any new diſtinctions on 
virtue, when I thus conſider it materially and 
formally : For moraliſts have ſo conſidered it 
long ago, making both this matter and this 
form requiſite to its being. They may not uſe 
indeed the very terms cauſe, or foundation, but 
(which comes to the ſame thing) they ſpeak 
of internal principles of virtue, which they 
divide into material and formal, as the eſſential 


conſtituent parts of it, by which it is con- 


ceived, and underſtood as it were, à priori. 
Chauvin, who gives us the ſentiments of the 
generality of the philoſophers, ſays, that the 
material principle of virtue is the nature of thing: 
fo far as it is a rule of conformity, or a ſubject 
of moral practice. And upon this all virtu: 


flands, ſays he, as it were upon its foundation 


(this expreſſion will not diſpleaſe you.) The 
formal principle is right reaſon ; for, adds he, 
zo hen every thing is conſidered and treated, a: 
right reaſon teaches it ſhould be conſidered and 
treated, then virtue comes forth in its perfection. 


Then he proceeds to other principles of vir- 


tue, which he ſtyles the complex neceſſary 
indeed to the practice of virtue, but not ne- 
ceſſary to the knowledge of its nature. 

Wil 
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Will you now bear with me, if I return 
for a little time to my ſchool logic again. 
| The efficient cauſe of virtue in this diviſion 
zs the intelligent free agent himſelf, conform- 
| ing his will and actions, by the dictates of his 
reaſon, to the nature and relations of things. 
Perhaps you may look upon him in no other 
| light, than as a ſubject capable of virtue, or 
as an inſtrument in the production of it. But 
you will ſcarce find among all the inſtances of 
efficient cauſes given by the logicians any one 
more proper, or that comes more cloſely up 
to their definitions, than that of ar intelligent 
free agent, conſidered as ſicient, in regard to 
durtue, conſidered as Vet. | 
And laſtly the reaſonable moti ve, or the ulti- 
mate end (whatever it be) by which his will is 
ſo determined, is the final cauſe in this queſtion. 
And fo properly the final, that it not only fully 


anſwers the uſual definition, viz. of an exter- 
| nal cauſe, for the ſake of which, or upon account 


of which the efficient acts, but agrees perfectly 


with another obſervation of the logicians, vg. 
that the cauſality of final cauſes is chiefly to be 
conſidered in created intelligent agents. It alſo 
anſwers perfectly to their diſtinction of Anis 
ej us, 
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cujus, and finis cui; the end of whom, and the 
end to whom, For ſuch motives and induce. 
ments to virtuous actions, as reſpect one's fi, 
are as properly final cauſes of our acting, 
gain or wealth is that of a merchant's in trade, 
which they give as a right inſtance of finis ci. 


jus. And ſuch motives and inducements tg 


good actions, as reſpec? other beings, are as pro. 
perly the final cafes of our ſtudying and doing 
good, as the health of others is the final cauſe 
of phyſicians in ſtudying and practiſing phyſi, 
which they give us as a right inſtance of fin; 
cui. 
have had indeed hither a particular eye b 
your own definition of virtue, if I miſtake you 
not, as the conformity of a reaſonable creature 
to the nature and reaſons of things, But ſtil 
the diviſion of its fo:mdation or cauſe into four 
cauſes will be equally clear and certain, though 
we ſhould with others ſubſtitute zhe will of Gi 
in the definition in the place of the nature ond 
reaſons of things. For as in my way of con- 
fidering your definition, the nature and reaſon 
of things, ſo far as they are a rule of confor- 
mity, or the ſubject of moral practice, may 
be conſidered as he material principle, 0 
/ 2 | 
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[ubjei-matter of virtue; ſo the will of God in 
the definition of others, (if they mean by it 
his will as expreſſed, or rather implied in the 
creation) ts the very ſame material principle, or 
| ſabjet-matter with your reaſon and truth of 
things. A difference indeed will be found in 
the form, but none in the matter, Or if they 
mean by the will of God, a poſitive appointment, 
or explicit command, then the thing ſo appoint- 
ed or commanded will be alſo the ſubject- 
matter of virtue; as coming within their rule 
or law of virtue. | 

Thus again as to the form. In your own | 1 
definition it muſt be reaſon, including liberty. [1 
For when you ſay, a reaſonable creature, you 
muſt mean not only @ creature, that can un- 
derſtand, and judge of the nature and reaſons 
of things, but who has power likewiſe 70 
conform to them. But according to thoſe, 
who eſpouſe the other definition, the formal 
cauſe will be the kucwiedge and diſcernment of 
God's will, however attained, whether by 
ieaton or otherwite ; or the power and capa- 
city of diſcerning it, by whatever means it be 
unparted. 
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And this I take to be Mr Warburto's pe- 
culiar notion of moral, as diſtinguiſhed from 
rational. From whence he collects, that an 
Atheiſt, though a reaſonable creature, with 
reſpect to the nature and reaſons of things, 
cannot nevertheleſs be a moral creature, ſo 
long as he is abſolutely a ſtranger to God“ 
will. 

The term conformity in either of the def. 
nitions implies not only a determination of the 
reaſonable and moral creature's will, to con- 
form to the nature and reaſon of things, or to 
the will of God, but alſo his acting agreeably 
thereto. And this makes him in either cal: 
the efficient cauſe properly fo called. 

And as ſome kind of motive, or other, mul: 
be ſuppoſed to determine his will to conform 
to the one or to the other, becauſe in either de- 
finition, he is conſidered as @ reaſonable crea- 


ture, (which he could not be, if he had not 


ſome reaſon to induce him to action) this mo- 
tive or reaſon, whatever it be in either con- 


ſideration of the queſtion, will be the proper 
final cauſe, which, I muſt confeſs, is rather 


implied than expreſſed in either of the defi- 
nitions. 


1 might 


+" 
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| might proceed to confider and diſtinguiſh 
zn the ſame manner the foundations or cauſes 
of obligation; either from your own definition 
of it, or from that of others. But before I 
trouble you with any more logic, I think it is 
ftting I ſhould firſt explain to you what uſe 
I would make of theſe kind of dry diſtinctions, 
that I have borrowed from the ſchools ; hop- 
ing you will not cenſure them, or me, if that 
ſhall appear to be to my purpoſe. 
Suppoſe then any perſon, inſtead of aſking 
me the cauſe of virtue, ſhould aſk me, what 
1s the foundation of it; might I not juſtly de- 
mand of him, in the firſt place, what it was 
he meant by foundation ? And if he ſhould 
reply, that all do agree in that term, and that 
there is no ſort of ambiguity in it, might I 
not very juſtly and pertinently anſwer, that I 
have good reaſon to put this query, becauſe 1 
obſerve, that ſome very worthy writers do call 
tlat the foundation and the ſole foundation of 
victue, which, when it comes to be logically 
conſidered, amounts to no more than ſome o 
of the four ſpecies, into which cafe is diſtin- 
puiſhed ? And if one of them manifeſtly lays 
bis foundation in the material cauſe, another 
lays 
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lays his as evidently in the formal, and another 
as plainly, though perhaps not ſo directly, in 
the final. Can I think otherwiſe, than that 
they have not the ſame meaning, when they 
uſe the term foundation? Or muſt not thei; 
meanings be at leaſt as different, as materia], 
formal, and final cauſes are different from each 
other ? 

To give examples. Moſt of the old philo- 
ſophers reduced the whole of virtue to ons 
ſource or head, when they defined it by I 
according to the dictates of reaſon, or ligung e- 
greeably to right reaſon, or more fully expreſſed, 
reaſon from the nature of things, which enjnineth 
the things, which ought to be done, and forbiddelb 
the contrary, This with ſome of them was 
the ſole principle of moral virtue, or, in our 
modern language, the true and proper f0u1- 
dation : and yet is truly and properly no more 
than the formal cauſe of it, according to Chu 
vin's account. 

Again there are other very learned and ju- 
dicious perſons, who lay the foundation © 
virtue, wholly and ſolely, in the nature, truth, 
and eternal reaſons of things ; whereas, upon 
enquiry, this may perhaps be found only 1 
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| partial foundation, and to be equivalent to no- 
thing more than what the logicians term the 
material cauſe. 3 
We have got then a twofold ground for 
virtue (in the abſtract idea) to ſtand upon, vig. 
the reaſons of things, or ſitneſſes ariſing from 
the mutual relations of things to each other ; 
and reaſon of agents, or the faculty of diſcern- 
ing thoſe fitneſſes and reaſons of things. But 
rictue or practical morality cannot properly be 
fad to be founded on either of theſe ſolely and 
holly, but muſt ariſe from the voluntary and 
actual exerciſe of the reaſon of the agent in 
the great law of morals, which is of nature's 
inſtitution, Which exerciſe of the faculty to- 
| wards the producing virtue, being an act of 
the ww / of the agent, makes a third principle, 
or cauſe of the practice virtue; (from whence 
the moral agent is denominated e efficient 
cauſe) and has as good a right to be called a 
| /oundation, at leaſt of virtuous practice, as ei- 
| titer of the other two. 
1 And laſtly, when we come to conſider the 
5 final cauſes, or the various inducements, by 
which the will of the agent is moved, and 
determined to virtuous practice, a new ſcene 


of 
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of foundations is opened, under the article ot 
obligation. For whatever doth oblige to vir. 
tue, is in ſome ſenſe a foundation of it. And 
there are as many cauſes or foundations f 
obligation, as there are juſt motives or ſuf. 
cient inducements to virtuous actions. And 
we find ſome writers, who do not affect the 
term foundation, talking of cauſe of duty, car; 
of moral obligation, true cauſe of our obligation 
to virtue, proper and natural cauſe, which 
obliges to the practice of it, &c. And as man 
is conſidered in his rational, ſocial, or ſenfitiy: 
nature, ſo the final cauſes differ. To the 1. 
tional nature it is ſaid to be rectitude; in which 
ſenſe I ſuppoſe it is ſaid, that virtue itſelf i; 
the ultimate end of a moral agent. Jo the 
ſocial nature it is the good of others, but ye 
neither of theſe excluſive of the final cauſe ts 
the ſenſitive nature, which is happineſs preſzn 
or future: pleaſure in the act itſelf, or expec- 
tation of it in conſequence, 

Now as virtue is conceived to ariſe from { 
many cauſes, or to have ſo many foundation. 


in the lax manner of uſing that term, who 


can wonder at the difficulties, that muſt attend 
every attempt to reduce it to one ſoundaticn, till 


we 
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we come at the ſupreme cauſe and foundation 


| of all things, in whom a proper ultimate will 


be found ? 

And I Eumbly conceive, that this contro- 
verſy would be better underſtood, and carried 
on to better effect, if the word foundation were 
either intirely dropped, or the preciſe mean- 
ing of it in the ſeveral applications of it to dif- 
ferent parts of the ſubject, fully adjuſted. 
That is, let every principle, that goes to the 
production of virtue in any ſenſe, as @ cauſe 
hgically defined, be taken into the queſtion, 
and allowed its due weight, v2. its proper 


effect. And for the better judging of this, let 


the virtue, of which the cauſe or cauſes are 
ſought, be ſo explained, that the writer's idea 
of it may be fully underſtood, and alſo whe- 
ther he confiders it in its abſtract nature, or in 
the practice of it by mankind ; and whether 
it is ſpoke of excluſive of the conſideration of 
God's will, as implied in the creation, or ex- 
preſſed in the moral ſenſe ; or in conjunction 
with the conſideration of his will in both theſe 
teſpects, and only excluſive of poſitive ap- 
pointments and commands ; or whether God's 


will at large, however revealed to mankind be 
Vol. II. 3 taken 
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taken into the queſtion. And laſtly, when 
any cauſe of virtue, or of obligation, is affirm. 
ed or denied, whether it is ſo affirmed or de. 
nied, with regard to man's rea nable, or 
ſocial, or ſenſitive nature, and withal his cor. 
rupt nature: in a word, let every part of this 
complicated and entangled ſubject be unravel- 
led and ſorted, ſo as that one part, which is, 
and may be conſidered as diſtinct, ſhall not 
mix with, and run into another, which is, and 
may be likewiſe conſidered as diſtinct, to the 
confuſion of ideas in both ; and then ſome- 
thing, I apprehend may come out, in which 
all parties ſhall either agree, or be forced to 
maintain ſuch inconſiſtencies, as will prove 
their confutation in the judgment of all dil. 


cerning people. 


And now, Madam, from * has been 


ſaid, you will the better perceive my reaſons 


for putting my firſt queries, and of the me- 
thods I took, and expreſſions I uſed, in my 
reply to your firſt paper. Give me leave now 
to take the ſeveral paragraphs of your laſt let- 


ter into conſideration. 


The following paſſages ſince collected. The 


Girl root and foundation of virtue is the ſincere 


deſire 


F moral Virtue and moral Obligation. 339 
1 W defire of knowing the <:// of God, and im- 
W | partially ſearching after the truth. Dr Clarke's 
4 Sermons, vol. I. fol. p. 464. 


Freedom of will, which according as it is 8 
; determined in different circumſtances by the N 
FF ccaſonableneſs of what is good, or incitements 1 


of what is evil, renders the agent morally good 1 
or evil. Bid. and alſo p. 60. | 
Liberty or moral agency muſt ever be the il 
foundation of morality in man, and is the ſole wlll 
ground of the accountableneſs of intelligent | l 
creatures for all their actions. Biſhop Hoadley's 
Life of Dr Clarke. | 
The exiftence of one only God he (Dr Clarke) | 1 
juſtly eſteemed as the foundation of all, vis, nl 
all true religion. Lid. — ö 
His (Dr Clarke's) firſt principle was the | 
unity of God, which he eſteemed as the 38 1 
of all moral obedience. id. | {lt 
The ſtate as well as glory of human nature 
is free-agency. And from the nature of free- || 
agency man being capable of chuſing good, 
he muſt be alſo capable of chuſing evil. It is 
this power, and a wiſe enjoyment of it, that con- 
litutes virtue, Kennicott's 1/8 Diſſertot. p. 33. 
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1. HE compliment you are pleaſed to | 


make me in the beginning of your 
condeſcending anſwer to my Remarks, wiz, 
of my having been more converſant than yourſelf, 
with the writers on theſe ſubjetts, and having 
gone into nicer diſtinftions, and more remte 
views of them, than you have had occaſion t 
conſider, I am bound to acknowledge as a mark 
of your reſpect and civility. But really, Ma- 
dam, I am ſo little deſerving of it, that no- 
thing could have juſtified it but your great 
addreſs, through which you have aſcribed 
to me what was more peculiarly applica- 
ble to yourſelf, and taken to yourſelf what 
ſeemed moſt properly to belong to me. For 
had not the nice diſtinctions been yours, and 
the plain afpprehenſions mine, I ſhould not ſo 
eaſily have fallen into the miſtake of ſuppoſing, 
that you were eſtabliſhing the foundation of 
practical morality, or virtue in moral agents, 


when (as J now find by your Reply) you meant 


only the foundation of virtue in its general ab- 
tract nature; which, as you tell me, 7s quite 
another idea than the praftice of virtue. And 
you admit, that Che practice of it (as likewiſe 

| ſome 
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ſome writers ideas of it) may ariſe from other 
grounds than that, on which the abſtract nature 
of virtue is founded. So little converſant was 
I with the writers on theſe ſubjects, and ſo lit- 
tle aware of this diſtinction, that I troubled 
you with ſeveral impertinent queries (as they 
muſt now appear) on a miſtaken ſuppoſition, 
that you had given me a definition of founda- 
tion, that might be applied to virtue in prac- 
tice, as well as to an abſtracted notion of it. 
For this unneceſſary trouble I muſt therefore 
aſk your pardon ; which I am the better in- 
titled to, becauſe, to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, you had not explained yourſelf to this 
purpoſe before. You had mentioned indeed 
(Works of the Learned, 1743, p. 139.) an am- 
biguity in applying the term fit in itſelf indiffe- 
rently to the foundation of virtue in the abſtract, 


and to the practice of it by moral agents. But 


that your ſole foundation was to be underſtood 
of virtue in the abſtract only, is what, I think, 
you never declared either in that printed tract, 
or in the letter you firſt obliged me with, on 

this ſubject. 
Neither have you thought fit to make uſe 
of this diſtinction in replying to my queries, 
2 3 till 
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till you come to your 7th paragraph, where 
you anſwer to what I had objected to your 
definition from the reaſon and free-will of 
moral agents. 
Therefore till I come to that paragraph, ! 


am a little at a loſs how to carry on my diſ. 


courſe. For what I had advanced on miſtake, 
ſhould ſeem beſt intirely dropped. Yet as you 
have been pleaſed to reply to my queſtions, 
ſuch as they are, without admoniſhing me 
of their impropriety ; and to defend your ſenſe 
of foundation, as /e ſenſe of moſt or all other 


writers, you have obliged me in decency to 


return you ſome anſwer or other. 

2. After ſetting down, ſay you, what [ 
*© ofprehend the writers on the ſubjeft of moral 
*© virtue underſtand by the word foundation, viz, 
&« the ground, on which virtue ſolely ariſes, yi! 


* are pleaſed to aſe, but are they agreed, whether 
&« thts ground be any one fimple principle, or cu. 
e pounded of more principles than one? Thi 


was my query, and I thought at that time 


pertinent to the enquiry after ſole ground, But 
now J ought to aſk another queſtion previous 


to it, which I did not know before that there 
was occaſion for, vig. is virtue, in theſe words 


(„the! 


the 


CO! 
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(* the ground on which virtue ſolely ariſes”) 
to be underſtood in its general abſtract nature 
only, or in its practice alſo? If in its general 
abſtract nature only, as you afterwards conſider 
it, then I have no diſpute at all 2 you, either 
about more principles than one concurring to a 
foundation, or about ſole foundation. For you 
have ſo explained he virtue, of which you 
aſſign the foundation (in the 7th paragraph) 
that no other foundation, than what you aflign, 
can be thought of for it. For you exclude all 
other grounds, either of obligation or of vir- 
tuous practice, which ſome people have call- 
ed foundations of moral virtue. So that nei- 
ther benevolent affeftions, moral ſenſe, nor even 
the faculties of human reaſon and free ui 
come within your idea of the general abſtract- 
ed nature of virtue : (for theſe are no more 
than grounds of obligation to virtue, or foun- 
* dations of virtuous practice“); nor is the 
will of God further included in it, than as 27 
is expreſſed, or rather implied in the creation, 
and is the very ſame with that reaſon and truth 


of things, from which your abſtract idea of 


virtue ariſes. It follows, that you have left 
no aſſignable foundation of virtue, but what 
2 4 you 
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you give it; and which conſequently muſt be 
acknowledged the ſole foundation of it; and 
that ſo certainly, that I ſuppoſe no body will 
controvert the point with you ; unleſs it be in 
this captious way, that your abſtra& nature 
of virtue ariſes ſolely from an art in thinking, 
and is no more than a conception of virtue 


formed by abſtraction in a ſtudious and diſtin. 


guiſhing mind. I ſay no body will ſeriouſly 
diſpute this point with you ; for the general 


abſtract nature of virtue being the idea of it, 
Which is taken from its ſubject- matter (the fit- 


neſſes of things in their ſeveral relations, &. 


in which all that is, or can be called virtue, 


muſt be exerciſed) exclufrve M all other conſide- 
rations, muſt have the nature of things, from 
whence the idea directly ariſes, and hat only, 
for its foundation; and this is the proper v. 
terial cauſe (as I before explained it) of vi 
in all the views of it. But do you ſuppoſe, 


that other writers, whoſe ſenſe of the term 
foundation we are enquiring into, confider 
virtue ozly in this abſtrafted light as you do? 
It they do not, but include v/r/uous practice 
under the term moral virtue; then I may 
without impropriety repeat my query about 
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oe or more principles concurring to a founda- 
tion. For the practice of virtue, as you tell 
me yourſelf, may ariſe from other grounds than 
| that, on which the abſtract nature of virtue is 
| founded. The drift of the query was to diſ- 
cover, whether they, who admitted more 
principles than one into their foundation, un- 
derſtood by foundation what you do, the ground 
on which virtue ſolely ariſes. To this, which 
is the very purpoſe of my query, you reply 
very honeſtly, that you do not doubt but that 
ſame ſkilful writer, whom I had mentioned 
as remarkable for founding virtue on three 
principles, would adhere to this definition, and 
apply it to his three principles, without excluding 
the term ſolely. 

Now till his mind be known, I cannot ſay 
poitively what he would do, But till he 
hall think fit to declare himſelf upon it, I 

miy have leave to preſume, that he would not 
2 here to your definition with /e in it; be- 
cuſe he can neither ſay (confiſtently with 
what he has ſaid) of any one of his principles, 
that it is the ground, on which virtue ſolely ariſes, 
nor of all three principles in conjunction, that 
virtue ſolely ariſes from all three in conjunc- 

| tion; 
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tion; or that there can be no ſuch thing x; 
virtue, where all the three principles do na 
unite to the production of it. All that I ap. 
prehend he would ſay, would be this, that 
<« on theſe three principles the whole edifice if 
practical morality is built. D. L. p. zy 
And that there is no virtue among mankind, 
but is to be accounted for from ſome one, ct 
more of theſe three principles. He ſays, in. 
deed, they are never to be untwifted or ſep. 
rated. No more they are, when we ſpeak in 
general of the practice of virtue in the world 
But I cannot conceive he ſhould mean by thi 
expreſſion, that there could be 0 virtue, n 
inſtance of it, where they did not all concur 
and conſpire to the immediate production of it 
He ſpeaks likewiſe of the great purpoſes, . 
which they will ſerve while in conjunction, p. 30. 
Yet in another place they are conſidered * 
« different excitements to the practice of virtue, 
* that men of all ranks, conſtitutions, or edu- 
* cations might find their account in one ct 
te other of them; ſomething, that would hit 


© their palate, ſatisfy their reaſon, or ſubdu 
their will.“ p. 37. 


He 
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He ſays, that one of theſe three principles, 
diz. the moral ſenſe, is the moſt extenſive, 
whereas another of them, the efential diffe- 
rence, &c. is only for reflefting men, and w1ll 
have ils werght with the ſpeculative, the abſtract- 


| ed and profound reaſoners, &c. And after all, 


neither of theſe are the true principle of mora- 
iy, for that muſt be compliance with the will 


of God. 


Would it now be conſonant to this account 
of the grounds of virtue for the ſame writer 
to ſay, that zh1is is the ground, on which virtue 
falely ariſes ? Or that whatever is virtue, muſt 
have theſe three principles for its founda- 
| I 

But ſuppoſing he ſhould adhere to your de- 
finition, doth he uſe foundation, when he ap- 
plies it to each of theſe principles, in the very 
fame ſenſe, that you uſe it, when you apply it 
to yours ? 


He accounts the moral ſenſe (how extenſive 


a principle ſoever it be) to be no more than 


the firſt inlet into the adequate idea of mora- 
 lity; (that is, an orderly introduction, which 


you know is a foundaticn in one of the ſenſes, 
in which he metaphorically uſes the word) 


p- 30. 
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p. 36. He accounts the effential difference, 
to be no more than @ medium, to bring us to 
the only ſound foundation, p. 53- And he 


accounts the will of God to. be the only true or 12 
ſound foundation, p. 41. and 53. N 4 
Yet if on theſe three principles the whole edijic * 
of practical morality is built, p. 37. then each 4 l 
of them is in ſome ſenſe a foundation of that 5 
edifice ; but not in the very ſame ſenſe, or in mot 
the ſame reſpects; for then they muſt all be Z J 
equally true, and equally found foundatinm: 1555 
This diſtinction, that he makes between them, . yy 
ſhews a difference in his application of the 


figure: ſo doth his whole diſcourſe. Mori 


. . . ; « 01 
ſenſe is a foundation in one reſpect, as an in, 1 


Sc. Eſſential difference, c. in another as 1 5 : 
medium. The will of God in another, mor: a - 
remarkable and more eminent reſpect; a rl 
yet not in your ſenſe of foundation, as the WES 
ground, on which virtue ſolely ariſes. "Ws 
It muſt be owned indeed, that Mt J. For 
confidering practical morality, when he tal of i 
of theſe three principles, that it is built upon; W 
and therefore you might have anſwered me .; 1 
very juſtly, that I had cited him improper} 1, 


to the point you was conſidering, vix. virti 
in its abſiraf nature, But as you were pleaſel 
5-0 
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10 hold to your ſentiment, that all the writers 


in this controverſy would ſubſcribe to your 
definition, I have taken the liberty to give my 


| reaſons, why I preſume Mr V. would not. 


4. I had obſerved further, that writers 
ſeemed to have different conceptions of foun- 
dation; becauſe one conſiders it as the ground, 
from which virtue immediately ariſes, and 
2nother conſiders it as a more remote ground, 
on which it ariſes by the intervention of me- 


« well apprehend the uſe of mediums for the pro- 
« duttion of virtue, if a ſufficient ground of it is 


© allowed, into which it muſt be ultimately re- 


4 ſolved.” But ſuppoſing that mediums have 


no uſe in this enquiry ; and ſuppoſing them 
likewiſe improperly called foundations; yet it 
any writers will allow them to be ſo, and call 


| them ſo, my remark is true, that thoſe writers 


cannot be thought to have the fame concep- 
tions of the term foundation that you have. 
For if you both had the ſame conceptions 
of it, what ſhould hinder your agreement in 
appyling it to mediums? © But you imagine 
te theſe authors may agree in their idea of fol- 
* dation, as a real ground, on which virtue 

= *f ariſes, 
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4 ariſes, though one excludes, and another admit 
« the intervention of mediums.” 

But ſtill he, who admits the intervention of 
mediums, looks upon thoſe mediums as for. 
dations too, which is the caſe I put. 

He may indeed agree in the ſenſe of the 
term, as applied to the remote and ultimate 
ground, but will have a ſomething different 
meaning in it, when applied to the more imme. 
diate or proximate ground ; as different as the 
meaning of ſecond cauſes, when diſtinguiſhed 
from the primary. Eſſential differences, &, 
paſs under the common term foundation, both 
with Mr Warburton, yourfelf, and another 
good author, cited by Mr Balguy in his lat 
tract (Wiſdom the firſt ſpring, &c.) But then, 
whereas you underſtand by it the true and uli. 
mate foundation, Mr V. means it only as: 
medium to bring us to the true foundation ; and 
the other author refers it to an wlterzor found: 
tion, viz. happineſs, which he calls the ren 


foundation of all moral fitneſs. (Balguy's Trac 7 
p. 420.) I hope you will excuſe my havin; 


uſed ſuch expreſſions as medium, and rem! 


_ bottoms in this argument, ſince theſe eminen * 


writers introduced them into this controver! 


betor 
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before me. And eſpecially, as I can find no 
apter words for expreſſing the difference, 
which I conceive there is between the ſenſe, 
in which they ſometimes occaſionally uſe Foun- 
dation, and the ſenſe, which you are pleaſed 
to fix upon it as invariable, and the very ſame, 


| in all the writers on this ſubject. 


4. I muſt own myſelf careleſs and inaccu- 
rate in my expreſſion, when I ſpoke of virtue 
being conſidered as d:/intereſted by thoſe, who 


found it in love or ſelf-intereſt ; though, 


if the whole paſſage be attended to, I fancy 
no real inconſiſtency will be found in it. 

All that I meant was this, that as men do 
commonly agree in their notions of virtuous 


practice, viz. what is, or is not fo, (for I then 
| thought you had included practice in your 


idea of virtue) though many of them diſagree 
in their notions of the legitimate rule or true 
cauſe of this practice, ſo I imagined any of 
them might be willing to own wrtuous prac- 


| tice to be, what it is, virtue; although it were 
| evidently practiſed upon other principles, than 


what he himſelf eſteemed to be the legitimate 


. Tuleof virtue, And conſequently, though he 


might call his own legitimate principle the 
TING -., "rs 
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true foundation of virtue, yet he could nat 7: 
mean it in the ſenſe you have defined found. (in 
tion, viz. as that without which there could j, W of 
no ſuch thing as virtue. | an 


5. But you except againſt the inſtance 1 eſt 
gave to illuſtrate this, vig. thoſe, who place the ak 
feundation of virtue in ſelf-love and ſelf-intersj, ſale 
1 am got, here, you ſay, among ſi authir, ſell 
«* that you are a ftranger to. For though ju i 
« have met with ſeveral, who make ſelf-interi} pre 


* the foundation of moral obligation, you kn att. 
« of none, who make it the foundation of virtue: | 
* that thoſe writers commonly deduce from the rea 


« will of God.” I know all the late ones do; W wi 
and I ſuppoſe that all Theiſts, who lay the Y wi 


foundation of obligation in intereſt, will de- of 
duce that of virtue from God's will. But you En 
are not in Mr = ſentiment, that Atheiſts 2 
are incapable of morality. They may practſe 1 Ia 
virtue, and ſome of them on no other prin- an) 
ciple, than that of preſent convenience, pri- 1 


vate happineſs, or ſelf-intereſt, The old Ep: wa 

cureans could ſee into no other cauſe of virtue] 

in the world, than what I have mentioned. 

| Eaſe of body, and pleaſure of mind, wa 

all they aimed at in it, or thought it good tor. 
Felicity, 
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Felicity, or private happineſs, was, they ſaid, 
(initium et fints) the beginning and the end 
of it, Sc. And whereas the Stoics eſteemed 
and practiſed it for its own fake, theſe men 
eſteemed and practiſed it only for Heir own 


ſale. Now, may not theſe men be properly 


ſaid to have placed the foundation of virtue in 
ſelf-love and ſelt-intereſtt ? 
And yet they did not deny the virtuous 
practice of the Stoics to be virtue, though 
attended with pain in the performance. 
They only looked upon it as virtue, without 
reaſon, or any ſufficient inducement ; virtue 
without any proper foundation. Therefore, 


with an eye to theſe men (and all ſuch as are 


of their principles) I might ſay conſiſtently 
enough, that virtue, even according to them, 
might be conſidered as diſintereſted, eſpecially as 
I added immediately, hey will diſoxon indeed 
any obligation, or any motive to practiſe it in 


this caſe, viz. where private intereſt does no 


way appear to be concerned in it. 
But you obſerve, that * They, who found 
* virtue on ſelf-intereſt, can yet allow, that it 
* may be conſidered as diſintereſted, there muſ# 
* be ſuch inconſiſtency in their ſchemes,” &c. 
Vor. II, A | But 
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But where is the inconſiſtency of holding 
(with the Epicurean) that private happineſs i is 
the only true and proper foundation of virtue, 
and yet allowing (with Archdeacon Lazy; 
Prelim. Diſſert.) “ that it is a matter of fact, 


e that there are a great variety of inſtances of 


*© men's practiſing virtue, without knowing, 
** that it tends to their own private happinef; . 
e nay, even when it appears deſtructive of it,” 
If foundation, indeed, were conſtantly taken 
Th your ſenſe of it, then it would be incon- 
hitent in any one, who made private happi- 
nets that foundation, to allow any thing to be 
virtue, which was not directly built upon pri- 
vate happineſs. 

But if you will pleaſe to recollect, the bufines 
we were upon in this part of the enquiry, was to 
try your definition of foundation by the idea, 
that others ſeem to have of that term, and not 
to expound their notions of it by your defin- 
tion. And this was all J intended in mention— 
ing theſe ſelf-intereſted moraliſts 


3 : : 


6.1 did you wrong in ſetting down as your 
words, that the foundation of moral virtue, uf" 
fur ler reſleclion, ill be Jound {o lie either in 
feit- 


F mo: "al Virtue and moral Obli gation : 


* 


filf-love, &c. For your words were not aral 
virtue, but moral obligation, as J obſerved upon 
looking again into your paper. It was plain- 
ly my miſtake, as you apprehended : and che, 
no doubt, among many I have been guilty of. 
But I ſhall acknowledge them all, as ſoon as 
I ſhall diſcover them. 

7. Next comes that paſſage in your letter, 
that has ſo much altered the ſtate ot the quci- 
tion, that I apprehended we were upon. I, 
fall preſuming that the practice of virtue was 
not out of the queſtion, and obſerving, that 
you had explained foundation by H, without 
Ne there e be 1 ner bing as virtue, and 


dation can = 79 other than the 21887050 enen 75, 
&. of things; took: occaiion Tom hence to 
mention the reaſon and free-witl of agents, as 
being alike neceſſary to virtue with your effen- 
tial differences, Sc. And yet I pod YOU 
would ſcarce call them for this reaſon foun- 
dations, at leaſt not the ſole foundation; Which 
remark has proved of much greater conſe- 
quence than I expected, by being the occation 
of your explaining yourſelf to me by this diſ- 
tinction, that in vour definition of foundation, 

A a 2 YOu 


AN 
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you do not conſider virtue in practice, but in 
ts abllraft nature. 

I ſhould perhaps have been too poſitive, 
that the generality of writers in this ſubjc& 
did always, in their enquiries after the foun- 
dation of virtue, mean the practice of vittue 
in the world, had not my over-ſight, with 
regard to yourſelf, taught me to be caution; 
how I venture to affirm this. I ſhall not there- 


tore diſpute with you, what other writers 


mean in this article, becauſe, as you exprelly 
exclude practice from that idea of virtue, to 
which you have adapted your definition 0: 
foundation, I am bound to condider it as cx- 
cluded by you; and have, and do allow, your 
{ole foundation, and your definition of it upon 
that footing, as you would obſerve from what 
I faid in the beginning of this letter, though 
I have endeavoured in following the court? 
of your reply, where you made no uſe of thi; 
diſtinction, to vindicate what I had advanced 


upon a mittake, as right upon the ſuppoſition 


from whence I argued. 


8. There was no great matter indeed in 
my next remark about ſpace. I could not ima- 
zine any More than you do, that ſpace hag !y 


thing 
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thing at all to do with the production of matter : 
Yet it is nevertheleſs true, that as extenfion 
is of the eſſence of matter, there could be 5:7 
ſuch thing as matter toithout ſpace ; which was 
all I raid ; and I think you allow the ſame, 
when you ſay, that /e exiftence of matter fi 
poſed, the exiſtence of ſpace muſt be likexije ad 
mitted. But, as neither you, nor any body 
elſe, would for this reaſon, call ſpace a foun- 
dation of matter, I concluded {and it was all 
I concluded) that your explanation of a foun— 
dation, by that without which there could be 119 
ſuch thing as virtue, was not full enough and 
ſufficient to give the proper idea of that term, 
becauſe this amounts to no more than a e- 
zulſite. Vou do indeed, in your anſwer now 
before me, fully ſupply this deficiency, by 
dropping the former expreſſion, againſt which. 
I had excepted, and ſubſtituting another more 
defenſible in the room of it, ig. that virtue 
intirely derives its being from the eſſential 
differences, Sc. Had you given this at firſt, 
as your ſecond explanation of the term foun- 
dation, inſtead of what you offered as above, 
you had prevented many of my objections, 
which, you cannot but obſerve, were levelled 
82 purely 
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purely at your words, von, WHICH there can 
6 E 710 2 2 fo { ug 

9. Again, when you come to the floriſts in 
the next paragraph, you ſay, if they are a- 
grecd, that the thing they ſeek for is d 


gr und, on which tha flower or the mulic 


[cls ariſes; or that to which either owes 
its being, Sc. here you change your terms 
again. You ſhould have ſaid, agreeably to 
your definition, (to which you may obſerve 
1 ſtrictly N or, that without which, there 
ald be mo ſuch flower or muſic. Now theſe 
difter tron = other, juſt as widely as a 
caiiſe docs from a condition or a requiſite. | 


AY 


Ci 


would only obſerve, that this change of your 
expreſſions gives you an advantage in your Ie- 
ply, which you was not ſtrictly intitled to, 
conſide ring, that our diſpute here, was mere- 
ly about the propriety of a definition, Which 
you yourſelf had given; and which you thin: 
more proper to amend than to defend. All 
the utc I would make of this obſervation is, 
that it is not quite ſo eaſy, as you ſeemed to 
imagine, to give the true idea of foundation in 
the metaphorical uſe of it in theſe ſubjects. 


Dr 
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But, notwithſtanding this amendment, I 
do not ſee, that you have ſet afide, or even 
impaired, the relation and fimilitude, that my 
illuſtrations, taken from ſuppoſed diſputes a- 
bout the foundation of a flower, or of muſic, 
bear to the diſputes about the foundation of 
moral virtue. In the firſt place, you are pleaſed 
to ſay of my floriſts, that , they are avreed, 
that the thing they ſeek for, is the ground, on 
which the flower er the muſic folely arijes ; or (to 
take your definition, as it ſtands amended) 
that to which ether owes its being; then it ſhould 
feem plain, that they are all agreed in the ſenje 
of the word foundation. To be ſure, if they 
are already agreed to underſtand the word as 
you do, they will have no diſputes about the 
ſenſe of it, but only differ, it they differ at 
all, about the application of it. 


But is not this ſomething like begging of 


the queſtion, that is at preſent between us ? 
I am endeavouring to ſhew you, from their 
way of applying the word foundation, tha 
they are not agreed rightly in the ſenſe of it; 
becauſe the word in your tenſe is not appli- 
cable to the foundations they fix upon; though 
yet each of their foundations are properly ſuch 
in another ſenſe, though not in your ſenle. 
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For each of my diiputants finds @ ground, ci 
«hich the flower or the muſic ariſes ; which, 1 
think, is the moſt obvious and common no. 
tion of a foundation. But none of them find; 
a foundation, of which it may be ſaid, that it 
is the ground, on dieb the flower or mujic ſolely 
ariſes, or that to which either owes its being; 
or, in your other phraſe, from which it cn. 
tis ely derives ils being. 

Which now is moſt likely, that they ſhould 
all agree in your ſenſe of the word, and all 
agree to miſapply the word; or, that they 


| ſhould all uſe the word in an obvious figur:. 


tive ſenſe, though in a ſenſe ſomething diffe- 
rent iram yours ? 

You proceed: zf their error lies in each ma, 
mating bis beloved principle the fole foundatit 
of the flower or muſic ; when various princi/ 
contribute to their reſpective beings (let us allow 
their error to lie here, vix. in applying ele to 
a foundation or principle, where it is not ap- 


plicable) 7hen this controverſy is not to be decided 


by the definicion of a foundation. 

I cannot ſay the controverſy 4] be decides 
by ſuch definition; but I conceive, it will nt 
be decided without it; becauſe the error jull 


NOW 
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cow ſuppoſed will not be ſeen into without 
it, The moſt likely way to ſhew theſe diſ- 
putants their miſtake, is to enquire of them, 
what it is they mean by foundation, when they 
uſe it in this diſpute about flowers and muſic, 
2:2. whether they underſtand by it 2 ground 
on dich the flower or muſic ariſes; which is 
the more obvious and general explanation of 
it, or the ground on which they ſolely ariſe, and 


from «hich they entirely derive their being. 


What each of them calls a foundation, will 
anſwer to one of theſe explanations, but not 
to the other. If, they ſay, they take founda- 
tion in the latter ſenſe (which you ſuppoſe the 
tenſe of moſt writers) let but each diſputant 
join the definition of foundation, inſtead of the 
term to his beloved principle, and he will 
ſoon diſcover his miſtake, at leaſt his error 
will be detected, whether he cares to own it 
or not. One floriſt affirms, that the ſtalk is 
the proper foundation of the flower (in a tulip 
luppoſe,) let him only give the ſenſe inſtead 
of the word thus, the ſtalk of the tulip is e 
ground on which the flower ſolely ariſes, and to 
which it entirely orees its being; and then let 
him fay whether he will abide by this aſſertion. 


But 
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But on the other hand, if the ſaid diſpu- 
tants do really mean no more by foundation 
(and by their application of it they ſeem to in. 
tend no more) than a ground on which |; 
fower or mufic ariſes; then what each diſpu- 
tant ſays is true (as will be found by inſerting 
the definition in like manner in the propof.. 
tion) and the controverſy among them will 
be ſo far cleared up, and underſtood by chem 
all. 

You obſerve juſtly, and I grant it, that 7h 
general idea of foundation will agree indifferen!- 
ly to one or more principles. And I beg your 
leave further to obſerve, that it will agree to 
any common ground of thoſe principles them- 
ſelves, as an ulterior principle ſtill, till it be 
carried up to the firſt cauſe of all things, ct 
ultimate foundation of all beings ; of which 
obſer vation I would make this uſe, that when 
we conſider two or more principles, on which 
any thing ariſes, or ſtands, without taking in 
the common ground or ſupport of thode 
principles, we may more properly call them 
foundations in the plural, than foundation. 
But when we apply /#/e to a complex founda- 
tion of two or more principles, then we ought 
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to take in the common ground of thoſe prin- 


E ciples ; and this makes it, in many caſes, dif- 


ficult to know where to ſtop, for the idea of 
foundation is ever enlarging itſelf to ſome ul- 
terior principle ſtill, till we come to a proper 


ultimate. 


You conceive laſtly of the aforeſaid floriſts 
and muſicians, that, H they can convince each 
ether, that ſome ene, or more, or all the princi- 
ples together, go to the production of the flower or 
the muſic, they may indeed diſpute to the world's 


| exd, notwithſlanding the cxacteſt agreement in 


ther idea of foundation. But this is ill pre- 


ſuppoſing their exact agreement in the term, 


without offering at a ſolution of their diſagree- 
ment in the application of it to different thin gs. 


Whereas, I would pre- ſuppoſe nothing either 


way; but I only collect, I think rationally, 
rom the manifeſtly different applications they 
make of the term, that they do not rightly a- 
gree in the meaning of it. Becauſe, if they 
all underſtood it (as you do for inſtance) it 
muſt end their controverſy, ſince each man's 


error would then be diſcovered to be an undue 


application of /o/e ground to a principle, that 
apparently is not ſo. Let us ſuppoſe again, 
that 
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that they agree exactly in the other more g. 
general idea of @ ground on which any thin 
ariſes : this ſhould, in all reaſon, end the; 


diſpute too; for foundation in this ſenſe bein 


applicable to each of their beloved principle 


they muſt all go to the production of thi 


And nothing would he |: 12 


flower or muſic. 
to them to diſpute upon, unleſs it were, which 
of their principles had the greateſt ſhare in the 
production ; which 1s another queſtion fron 
that we are now upon. 


You conclude this paragraph with obligig 
me with an illuſtration on your part, from: 
company of architects, who might diſpute fy 
ever, whether ſtone or brick, or wood, or alt. 
gether, were the propereſt foundation for an hou, 
and yet have all the ſame idea of fouudatij. 
This I muſt readily grant; and alſo, that th: 
compariſon is exceedingly well adapted to 
your ſentiment, as expreſſed throughout this 
paragraph. But when you apprehend his t 


it looks as if you thought it as well adapted to 
their caſe, as it is to your own ſentiment. But 
as to the parallel, I have two exceptions, 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, that you here pre- ſuppoſe theſe architects 


agreed in the preciſe meaning of foundation; 
which, you know, I apprehend the moraliſts 


are not. Secondly, you are here ſpeaking of 
foundation in its primary and literal ſenſe, 


which muſt be one and the ſame in all archi- 


tects minds, and indeed in all people's minds 


whatſoever. Whereas, to make the caſe pa- 


| rallel, you ſhould have inſtanced, (as I did in 


the caſe of floriſts and muſicians) in ſome gu- 
rative application of the term, which 1s the 


way, in Which the contenders about the foun- 


dation of moral virtue always uſe it. Aſk your 
architects, for inſtance, after the foundation 


of their own art or ſcience, and they probably 


may differ as much in their ſentiments about 
it, as the moraliſts do, when it is applied to 


| virtue ; not for want of knowing of all, that 
18 requiſite to be known by maſters of the 


ſcience, all that ordinarily goes to the perfec- 


tion of it as an art; but for want of agree- 


ing in ſome certain ſenſe of that general and 
vague term foundation, in the metaphorical 
uſe of it. If one of them ſhould aſſign the 


elements of geometry, as the firſt principles of 


architecture; another invention, the common 
parens 
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parent of arts and ſciences ; another utility 
neceſſity, the mother of invention; another 
looking back for its original, ſhould fix upcy 
the tower of Babel, or Noah's ark, or Seil,; 
pillars, as the firſt inſtances of building in the 
world, we could not wonder, becauſe it un 
not previoully agreed and ſettled among them. 
what it was, that foundation, when gare. 
tively applied to architecture, meant. Where. 
as, if they can be ſuppoſed to agree exactly i 
their idea of it, when it is thus metaphorically 
uted, as they doin the idea of a foundation 
on which an houſe is erected, there can be 
no reaſon to believe, but that they would a 
likewiſe agree in their anſwer to the queſticy, 

10. You are pleaſed to own with me & gre: 
deal of ambiguity in the uſe of the term wir 
But how comes this ambiguity to be fo read! 
acknowledged, while none is ſuppoſed in the 
other term foundation? ] preſume this is th: 
reaſon, vig. becauſe the ſeveral writers havin? 
commonly defined what they meant by virtue 
it hath evidently appeared from thence, thi! 


they do not agree exactly in the ſame mean: 


ing of the word. Perhaps therefore, whe! 
they ſhall in like manner define each of then 


his 


| his 


the 
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pr. 
pr: 
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ide 


as 
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vir 


thi 
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his meaning of the other word foundation, 


the like ambiguity may be found and acknow- 
ledged in that term too; though, for the 
preſent, as they have not deaned it, you may 


preſume (nor can I ſo eaſily obviate ſuch pre- 


ſumption) on the exacteſt agreement of their 
ideas of it. | 
Admitting this preſumption, you have given 


as rational and as probable an account (in this 


paragraph) of their different ways of defining 
virtue, as can poſſibly be thought of. Yet if 
this poſtulatum, that they are all agreed in the 


ſame preciſe meaning of foundation, be not allow- 


ed you, then this account of yours, ingenious 
as it is, will ſeem to ſtand upon a very Pee 


nious foundation itſelf. 


You are perſuaded, that moſt people are agreed 
in their general notion of the nature of virtue. 
I am perſuaded ſo too, if you mean by this 
% more, than that moſt people ſeem to make 
the ſame diſtinction between actions, that are 
virtuous, and thoſe that are otherwiſe. But if you 
mean by nature of virtue, that abſeract 1deaof 77s 
nature, which is quite another idea than the 


practice of virtue, and excludes reaſon and free 


will from having any ſhare in its production ; 
then 
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then I imagine there are but few people, v,. 
the refined reaſoners only, that have the ide, 
and even hey have it more or leſs perfect, ac. 
cording to their capacities of diftinguithins 
and of abſtracting. . 

The writers however upon virtue, (for t 
thoſe only your next obſervation relates,) my 
be allowed to be all agreed in the abſtract ide 
of its nature. But when they come, as you 
obſerve, to contend about the foundation of i; 
they are apt to ſubſtitute in place of the nature 
virtue, either our idea of it, or the praflic i 
it by moral agents. Such change of the ide 
will, I confeſs, occaſion their contention about 
the foundation, be they never ſo well agred 
in the meaning of that term, But till t 
want ſomething to account for this change d 


ideas, eſpecially in perſons, whoſe ſucceß h 


their reaſoning upon virtue depends fo muct 


on their retaining the ſame idea of it in the 
minds. Is there no room to ſuſpect, that th 


want of an exact agreement in the notion of: 


foundation (though, as they have not define 
it, they are not aware of it) may be the tru 
reaſon of their diſagreeing about what virtu 


uſelf is? For, by your own account, till 4% 
55 dDoxitin 
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writers began to contend about the foundation, 
thoy were ngely agreed in their notion of the na- 
ure of virtue. And had they been moſtly 
agreed in their notion of foundation too, it is 


rery unaccountable, how the conſideration of 


it, or enquiry after it, ſhould have admini- 
tered ſuch a variety of ſpeculations about vir- 


tue itſelf. 


And this (ſubſtitution of our idea or virtue, 
ot the practice of it, in the place of the nature 
of it,) may perhaps, you ſay, have been ſome 
occaſion (I make no doubt a great occaſion) 
of their aſfigning different foundations to virtue. 
So that this attempt to diſcover, and fix the 
true foundation, has proved doubly unfortu- 
nate: Firſt, in ſetting them at variance about 
virtue itſelf, in the nature of which they were 
moſtly agreed before; and next, in {etting 
them at variance about the ground, on which 
it ariſes, or ſtands ; though, according to you, 
they are all agreed in what they mean by a foui- 
dation. I dare not fay you are miſtaken in 
this: it becomes me not to ſay ſo, But you 
will give me leave in the firſt place to with 


they had not meddled with this unlucky term 


foundation, which has been of bad conſe- 
Vor. II B b quence 
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quence to them, by your own account; and 
ſecondly, to ſuggeſt to you, with all deſe. 
rence, my account of this conſequence as the 
more probable, v2. that a real, though yn. 
perceived diſagreement in their ideas of foun- 
dation, when figuratively applied to virtue, 
has had its full ſhare in introducing the variety 
of ſentiments among them, eſpecially as to the 
aſſignment of proper grounds for foundation. 

For, you fay, in your very next words, ca- 


 ideaof virtue, or our practice of it, may ariſ* ſron 


other grounds, than that on which the abſtra? 
nature of virtue is founaed. Here you admit 
of ſeveral real and true foundations of vir, 
as that term ſtands undefined. We are indecd 
both of us agreed, that theſe foundations ate 
applied to virtue; only in ſome particular 
light or view, in which it is conſidered ; ar 
that they are real and true foundations of it in 
that particular light only, and in no other, 
But then here we differ: you apprehend tie 
notion, as well as name of foundation 1s the 
ſame in all theſe ſeveral applications of it to 
virtue in different lights and views; whereas, 
I appiehend, that though the ſame term in- 
deed i indifferently uſed, yet the notion of ! 
varie 
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varies in all or moſt of theſe ſeveral applica- 
tions of it. And therefore, that it ought to 
be as carefully defined in each of theſe appli- 
cations of it, that we may know in what ſenſe 
it is taken, as the virtue, to which 1t is applied, 
ought to be defined, that we may know in 
what particular light it is viewed. For as the 
general term virtue, till it be made more par- 
ticular or ſpecial, will ſtand for diſtin and 
different ideas of virtue; ſo the general term 
foundation, till it be more particular and ſpe- 
cial, will ſtand for diſtinct and different ideas 
of foundation. Some of which ſhall be juſtly 
applicable to virtue in ſome lights and views 
of it, but not ſo in other lights or views of it. 
None of the writers, except yourſelf, have 
hitherto, ſo far as I know, offered their de- 
finitions of foundation; but ſo far as may be 
collected from ſome occaſional explanations, 
that they have given of their meaning, as 
Mr Warburton and Mr Hutchinjon have done, 
there are at leaſt two or three different ſenſes 
of foundation in this controverſy. And I de- 
ire no better proof of writers not exactly a- 
greeing with each other in the uſe of that 
term, than their diſagreeing in their accounts 
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of it, ſo far as they have thought fit to explain 


themſelves. In ſome lights, in which virtue 
is conſidered, the moral ſenſe is ſaid to be the 
foundation. But how? As the diſcernment: 
of good and evil with approbation and diſlike 
ſeems the firſt and moſt univerſal ſpring of vir- 
tuous actions, or the carlieſt and moſt immediate 
motive to them, or as the firſt inlet into the adi 
quate ideas of morality. You cannot juſtly fay 
theſe things of any other principle, that is call- 
ed a foundation of virtue; neither can you 
deny this to be a foundation in the common 
general acceptation of the word, ſeeing tha: 
it is a ground, on which virtue ariſeth. Put 
this no way excludes a more remote ground, 


from which virtue ariſes alſo, but not in the 


ſame ſenſe; for if you aſk in what the mor?! 
fenſe is founded, whether the anſwer be from 
Mr Warburton, viz. the real eſſential difference; 
ef human actions eſtabliſhed by nature; or from 
others, the coill of God, who gave mankind 
this faculty or diſcernment, &c, it is a four 
dation, as it is @ ground, from which virtue c- 
riſes, and yet it is neither a ſring, nor a motiv, 

nor an inlet into the moral ſenſe, but muſt be 
expounded by a een antecedent in the fir 


anſwel. 
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| anſwer, and by a cauſe freely producing in the 

: other anſwer. Now if theſe explanations of 

A the ſame term in different applications of it are i 

a not to the ſame ſenſe, although the term un- "TY In 

A defined, or defined loofely and generally, will ll 

Y indifferently ſuit with them all; then we muſt | 

be not take for granted, that writers, when they |} 

" do not define the term, have always the fame l 

: invariable meaning in it. 

= You obſerve, that the dr ferent ſenſes of be 

5 term virtue may occaſion hikewife various deſini- " 

- trons of it; every one defining it according to | 

5 the light he has viewed it in. Now thus far ſl 

8 there is no harm. Definitions, that are far | \| 
from being perfect, may yet be true, as far as 

id, 1 | 

* they go; in which caſe they may all ſtand. 

1 And conſequently, diſputes ariſing from ſuch N 

80 definitions, or rather the partial and private [i 


explanations of the ſeveral writers, may be ac- 
commodated (if they will but retain their 
* candors and attention) becauſe truth is always 
conſiſtent with itſelf. But you further obſerve, — 
and I think juſtly too, that they are apt, eve- 


2 

a ry one, to define virtue, not only according to | 
Th, 7 3 | 
be the light he has vicwed it in, but alſo ac- | 
rt cording to the foundation be has given it in that i 
er, B b 3 | e, bl 
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view, From whence it appears, that ſome of 
their definitions of virtue are rather deter una. 
lions of the foundation of it, than explication; 
of its nature. I do not ſay, but you may have 
reaſon enough for this remark : all I would 
infer from it is this; that if they make the 
idea of virtue itſelf to depend any way on the 
ground, which they aſſign for its foundation, 
(and in many caſes the idea will unavoidably 
follow the ground) the greater reaſon have 
we ſtill to complain of their not defining 
foundation, and preciſely fixing their meaning 
in it. Becauſe if they apply it improperly, 
(as by making that a principle of virtue, which 
is more properly a conſequence of it) the idea 
of virtue itſelf may be impaired or fuffer there- 
by. Nor will it be eaſy, while all are ſup- 
poſed to have juſt and true notions of fourde- 
lion, and to agree perfectly in them, to ſhew 
how, or wherein the term is unduly applicd. 


But ſurely the true way to bring this contro- 
verſy to ſome good iſſue, is to poſtpone the 


difpute about foundation of virtue, till it be 
firſt agreed, what that virtue is, the founda- 


tion of which is ſought after. And then when 


foundations come to be cnquired into, to 


13 
adam 
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bf admit of as many foundations, as can juſtly ll 
and properly be called fo, though in different 1 
1s ſenſes of the word, as being applied to virtue | 
ve in all the different lights and views, in which 
Id it may juſtly and properly be conſidered, and 
ne to give each of them its due weight and no I! 
ic more. Virtue in every true light will be | | 


amiable, and will have a proper ground in 
that view, ſufficient to ſupport it under that 
particular conſideration. But in ſome lights 
it may appear far more excellent than in others; | 
and the grounds, on which it will be diſco- 


„ vetred to ſtand in thoſe views, will be in pro- li; 
h portion more noble, as well as more ſtedfaſt i 
ea and unmoveable. 1 
— | Here you take an opportunity of remarking ii 
J- the peculiar propriety of ht definition, wwheb | 
:- | conſiders virtue as the conformity of a reaſonable ' | i 
w | creature io the nature and reaſons of things, be- o 
I | cauſe this directly acquaints us with the nature | 
» | of virtue, But here by the nature of virtue, 1 
0 you muſt be underſtood to mean no more, | 
e than its nature according to their ice of it, who 1 
i give this definition. For certainly, that other i 
n definition, which you quote from me, ard 

0 which conſiders virtue as a conformity , 


i | B b 4 . e 
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reaſonable creature to the will of the creator, 
doth as directly acquaint us with the nature 
of virtue, according to their idea of its nature, 


ah give this definition, And the ſame may be 


ſaid of the third definition I mentioned, which 
is the old one, moſt common among the An- 
cients, which conſiders virtue to be acting a. 
grecably to right reaſon, viz. ſuch as man 1s 
endowed with, and 1s capable of uſing. For 
this does allo as directly acquaint us with the 


noture of virtue, according to their idea of ils 


nature, who gave this deſinitiun. 

Still pleaſe to remember, that I am not en- 
deavouring here to eſtabliſh one definition 
more than another, but only ſhewing, that ! 
fear your remark will not anſwer the purpoſe 
you here intend to ſerve by it. The truth and 
propriety of either definition, which you have 
been pleaſed to compare with each other on 
this occaſion, entirely depends upon what the 
true nature of virtue is. If it ariſes ſolely from 
the nature aad reaſon of things, then the de- 
finition you eſpouſe is the only true one, and 
the only one, that can with truth be ſaid to 


acquaint us directly with the nature of virtue. 


But if it ariſes ſoleiy from the will of the creator, 
the 


NI 
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the very ſame thing may be ſaid of that too, 
with reſpect to determining virtue's nature. 
For, according to this definition, the very 
eſence of virtue is the will of the creator, and 
not the fitneſs of things conſidered in itſelf. 
For nothing, according to this, is good or 
evil in its own nature, till made ſo by his ap- 
pointment. | | 

When therefore you object againſt this laſt 
definition, hat it gives us no manner of light 
into the nature of virtue, till awe are informed 
by other means what the will of the creator is, 
and therefore is no proper definition of it, will 
not they, who adhere to this definition, reply, 
that till ſuch information of the creator's will 
is obtained, by ſome means or other, virtue 
hath no nature, properly ſpeaking; every 
thing is indifferent in itſelf ? And will not Mr 
I/—— himſelf reply, that till the law of a 
ſuperior appear, there is no obligation ariſeth, 
nor any thing that can conſtitute morality in 
actions? The firſt of theſe may ſay of the de- 
finition you recommend, that it gives no light 


into the nature of virtue, till we are informed, 


that the will of the creator is conſonant to the 
nature and reaſons of things. And Mr J/—— 


hime | 
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himſelf may ſay, that it gives no light into the 
morality properly ſo called of actions, till ve 
are informed, that virtue is the injunction of x 
ſuperior will ; which will could not be found, 
till the being and attributes of God were Gif. 
covered. 

J do not apprehend, that any excuſe nec 
be made for either definition, becanſe they bot 
determine hkewiſe the foundation of virtue, whit) 
in this controverſy is a kind of begging the queſ- 
tion. For definitions of things ought to take 
in whatſoever neceſſarily enters into a juſt ide 
of their eſſence; and conſequently muſt de- 
termine their foundation in many caſes un- 
avoidably. But when you plead further in 
excuſe for the definition you approve, that :! 
ig ſcarce poſſible to give a juſt and proper defini- 


tion of virtue, without expreſſing its relation t. 


tze nature and eſſential differences of things; the 
advocates for the propriety of the other def- 


nition will give hat, as an inſtance of one, 
wherein the nature and eſſential difference: 


of things are not expreſſed. And if you ſhould F 
reply, that although they are not expreſſcd, 


they are nevertheleſs implied ; they will an- 
ſwer, that the creator's will is juſt as much 
implied 
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implied in that definition, which expreſſes only 
the nature and reaſons of things ; and further, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to give a juſt and proper 
= definition of virtue, without expreſſing its rela- 

tion to the creator's will, And they will all 

think, that they have as good a right as you 
have to ſay further in your words, that this 
nvay ſerve as a proof, that virtue owes its ori- 
gin ſolely to the creator's will, ſuce the conſide- 
ration of that enters neceſſarily into the juſt idea 
its eſſence; and they will alſo beg leave 70 
% further, hat even in the different views, 
according to which the ſeveral writers Pave de— 
fined virtue, the will of God, might be a com- 


nn foundation to ſupport them all. All may 
N ecofily be reſolved into that, and ſecurely reſt upon 
; It. 

But though you greatly prefer one of theſe 
definitions before the other, yet I do not find, 
- | that you have given it, or allowed it as your 
con, as the definition, that you take to be the 
| moſt juſt and proper. My only reaſon for 
i} making a doubt, whether you will warrant it 
or not, is, becauſe it will not well ſuit with 
that ab/tra# idea of the nature of virtue, which 
1} you ſpeak of in your 7th paragraph as 2 quite 

+ Af in 
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different idea from that of the practice of virtue, 
and doth not include the reaſon and free-wil 

of moral agents. But now this definition, 92. 
a conformity of a reaſonable creature to the 1b. —— 
ture and reaſon of things, doth include the res. 
ſon and free-will of moral agents. For h © 
reaſon of the creature is as abſolutely neceſſary 
to the idea as the reaſon of things; and cui. 
formity relates as cloſely and indiſpenſably u 
that, which conforms to, as to that, which i che! 
conformed to. Perhaps this may be thought: 
proper definition of moral agency, or th: 
practice of virtue; for you own, that frec-wil * 


the 1 
expre 


and reaſon are abſolutely neceſſary to moral agen; S 
And in another place you fay, where ther: i; 1 
no choice or free- agency, no morality can ariſs on 


But where theſe are, morality goth ariſe fm Ire 
the effects of an action made the object of choice 10 
(Works of the Learned, 1743, p. 154.) From me 
comparing all theſe paſſages together it ſeems ſpa 


to me, that you will readily admit the defi- big 
tion above mentioned, as a juſt and proper one 

of moral agency; but cannot admit it as a juſt 1 de 
definition of virtue in its abſtract nature, ſtrip- Os 


ped of every thing but its neceſſary relation to 
the = 
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the nature of things, which how you will 


expreſs in a definition I know not. 


| Continuation of the anfwwer to Mrs Cockburn's 


Letter, vis. on obligation, &c. 


11. OU will be pleaſed to remember 
what it was, that gave occaſion to 
the favour you did me in communicating your 
thoughts on obligation: it was this query, 
which I had put, viz. whether moral virtue 


and moral obligation muſt needs have the ſame 


foundation, and in the ſame ſenſe ? 


It appeared to me from your firſt reflection 
on this query in your former paper, to which 


I refer you, that you allowed to moral obli- 


gation (what you had denied to moral yirtue) 
more foundations than one; and allo that you 
ſpake of obligation as a term, that had no am- 
biguity in it. 

Therefore in hopes I might tempt you to 
clear up the notion of obligation, and at the 
fame time, that I might thew you I had ſome 
reaſon for my query, I propoſed to you three 
notions of obligation, ariſing, as I conceived, 


from 
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from three different grounds, or built on three | 


different foundations. 

I had called theſe hee forts of obligations, 
as well as Three forts of foundations. To which 
your anſwer in the 11th paragraph of your 


laſt letter is, that you have conſtantly kept to 


one preciſe meaning of obligation, and you 
apprehend here can be but one fort of it, though 


there ere fifty different foundations of it : and 


that what I call three ſorts of obligation, ſeem 


to yo three ſorts of foundations, upon which | 


obligation, in one and the ſame ſenſe, may, an! 
does ariſe. 

And as you are ſo good as to define like- 
wiſe this oe ſenſe of obligation, to which you 
conſtantly adhere, you have done all, that can 
be defired of you, and have enabled me to 
ſee more clearly, wherein the difference lies 
between your ſentiments and mine on this 
branch of the ſubject. 

You have conſidered obligation only, as it 13 
in the mind of the moral agent, who is under 
it: as appears from your definition of it, viz. 


ſuch a perception of an inducement to act, or t6 
forbear acting, as forces an agent to ſtand ſelt- 


condemned, if be does not conform to it. Whereas 
I con- 
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| conſidered it, as others have done before me, 
more at large, as being obligation in an ex- 
ternal as well as internal ſenſe. When I faid, 
for inſtance, that it was (in one ſenſe of it) 
the unalienable right, that truth has to be pre- 
ferred before falſhood, good before bad, by all 
reaſonable creatures that can diſtingutſh between 
them, T meant by this, that every creature, 
who is capable of making theſe diſtinctions, 
is under obligation, to prefer the one before 
the other, whether he hath that perception, 
which ycu define obligation by, or not. For 
his neglecting to make uſe of his faculties, or 
his undue uſe of them, will not releaſe him 
from the obligation he lies under from the 
nature and truth of things. No matter how 
they are forgotten, denied, miſtaken by care- 
leſs, ſenſual, poſitive perſons : they neverthe- 
leſs ſtand in their full force of obligation, at 


that ſignifies their univerſal and unalienable 


right to be a rule of action to moral agents. 


Now your definition does not take in obli- 


gation in this light, at leaſt only partially, and 
ſo far as it is actually perceived by particular 
agents; and it takes in another kind of obli- 
gation, (vz. that of 2 miſtaken judgment) 

* | Which 
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which ſhall bind a particular agent, to 20 
even contrary to obligation in the ſenſe juſt 
now mentioned. I am not objecting to your 
definition on this account, So far from it 
that I think it the fulleſt, the cleareſt, the 
moſt unexceptionable definition of a /enje of 
obligation, that I have ever met with. It beſt 
deſcribes an agent's ſtate of mind under thi; 
ſenſe, determines no particular foundation, yet 
ſuits with all, even miſtaken and fancied 
foundations, from which nevertheleſs res! 
obligations do ſometimes arife ; and it has an 
immediate and cloſe connexion with practice 
for our judgment or perſuaſion of the good- 
neſs or evil of actions, however gained, mat: 
be our preſent guide in all our conduct. 

Now let it be obſerved here, before we 20 
any further, 1ſt, that in your enquiry after 
the foundation of virtue, you conſidered vir- 
tue, not as it was practiſed by particular agents, 
but in its general abſtract nature; in which 
view you give it one only foundation. When 
you come now to enquire into the foundations 
of obligation, you do not conſider it as a ge- 
neral abſtracted notion (as others have done, 
whole definitions you give me) but as a 

* 


of moral Virtue and moral Obligation. 
tical principle in each particular moral agent, 
which makes him accountable for his conduct, 
and which forces him to condemn himſelf for 
his miſconduct. And to obligation in this 
ſenſe you allow ſeveral foundations. So far 
then granted to the purpoſe of my query, fic 
propoſed to you; that moral vittue and moral 
obligation may rot have the ſame foundation, 
and in the fame ſenſe. 

2dly, Your definition of obligation is diffe- 
rent from all others, that I have heard of, I: 
is not indeed the worſe for that, nor do TI 
eſteem it the leſs. But however, it is a fur- 
ther proof to me, that /e preciſe meaning of it 
is as little ſettled in this part of the enquiry, as 
that of the term foundation and virtue were in 
the laßt. This I had ventured to ſay in my 
Reply to you. And your Anſiven to it is, that 
« you acknowledge the preciſe meaning of it 
« has not been ſcientifically ſettled, and that 
* ſome have obſcured, and others begged the 


% queſtion by defining it; but you do not. 


« find any miſunderſtandings have happened 
in the controverſy from theſe defects, Ge. 
It is a maryel to me, that miſunderſtandings 
ſhould not have happened in the controvetſy, 

For, II. "We" where 
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where the principal term was differently un- 
der ſtood by different controvertiſts, as appears 
by their different definitions of it, now that 
they have at length thought fit to explain 
themſelves. You are pleaſed to mention three 
of theſe definitions beſides your own. So that 
vou produce two on Dr Clarke's fide of the quet- 
tion, and two on the fide of his adverſaries in 
the queſtion. Thoſe on the ſame fide differ 
ſomething from cach other, but more conſi- 
derably from thoſe of the oppoſite fide. And 
what you obſerve of ce of theſe definitions 
on one ſide of the queſtion, that it 7s begging 
the gurſiion in {avour of the author's beloved 
principle, which he makes the foundation of 
virtue and obligation, I obſerve allo of another 
definition, viz. Mr Balguy's on the other ſide 
of the queſtion, who defincs in favour of his 
beloved principle. Is not this a ſtrong pre- 
fumption of the truth of what I told you be- 
tore, though you are not willing to allow it, 
that it is chicfly ewing to the difjerent notions of 
obligation, that we have di Yer ent Foundations 
aſjirned tout? 

3dly, One thing more I would obſerve to 
you here, that your moſt accurate and judi- 


cious 
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cious writer on Dr Clarke's fide agrees with 
me in diſtinguiſhing obligation into external 
and internal. By the iter nal he means, I 
think, much the ſame, that you do, 7. e. the 
obligation of conſcience. But the external, 
which ariſes from juſt authority, he ſays, he has 
no occajion to ſpeak of on the ſubject of mora- 
lity. But his diſcarding one ſenſe of obliga- 
tion in this mauner is no anſwer to thoſe, who 
plead a 7/7 autEority to be at any time a ſuffi- 
cient obligation to action; eſpeclally thoſe, 
who acknowledge no obligation without an 
obliger, 1. e. a ſuperior perſon having right 
of command. You obſerve, that © people in 
e common diſcourſe underſtand one another 
te well enough, when they ſay they are under 
* an obligation to do ſuch and ſuch a thing, 
« though perhaps they could not define the 
* word. Very true, they underſtand, that 
the perſons, who ſay fo, are thoroughly con- 
vinced by ſome ſtrong and plain reaton for 
acting, and purpoſe within themictves for 
ſuch plain reaſon to do ſo and fo. Pat this is 
all they underſtand, or perhaps enquire after; 
and is all that is neceſſary to know, in order 


to diſcover what ſuch perſons defizn to do. 
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But how doth it follow, that becauſe people 
commonly agrce in the general meaning of 
this expreſſion, being under obligation, which 
is of the greateſt latitude, and made uſe of in 
all ſorts of ſubjecte, and on all occaſions ; there- 
fore, writers on morality are agreed ſufficicnt- 
ly in a meaning ot the term, when uf:4 on 
in a moral ſenſe? They may perhaps agree, 
that it is the moral reaſon of action. But wien 
they come to diſtinguiſh e moral reaſon of 
action from all other reaſons of it, then they 
are divided in their ſentiments, or at leaſt in 
their way of expreſling tnemſelves. 

But you © have conflantly kept to the ſamt 
ce precije meaning of the term; and fo you 
nay, as you conſider it as in the mind of ins 
agent only, vig. as a perception of an induce- 
rent, &c. Which will always appear to be ons 
and the fame idea, though there be %u diſ- 
ſerent inducements, that may be thus perceived, 
and thereby become obligation in one and the 
{ame ſenſe, all of them forcing the agent in 
the ſame manner, though not perhaps in the 
ſame degree, to ſtand felf{-condemned, if he 
do not comply with them. But though a 
of them have the nature of obligation thus 

con- 
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conſidered, as perceptions of the ave: 

all of them have not an obligatory »- 

herent in them, or inſeparable from them, 
For ſeveral things may be perceived tu Le in- 
ducements, that a force the agent, &c. and 
be conſequently obligations to the perſon ſo 
perceiving them. which, in reality, are things 
not obligatory, but are only, through error 
in judgment, thought to be ſo: white other 
things, that really have an obligatory power 


inſeparable from them, through inattentive- 
neſs, or other criminal defect, may not come 


under bis perception. Here then is room for 
a diſtinction of obligations under your own 
jefinitions of the term: One ſort is real, the 
other is only imaginary. One is ſo in its own 
nature; the other is ſo only in perception, or 
in the /c::{- of the agent. . 

You will fay, that in treating on the ſubſec 
of obligation, you have no concern with diſ- 
tempered minds or erroneous conſciences, but 
with perſons capable of juſt and found reaſon- 
ing; that you are ſpeaking of ſuch obligations, 


as are real, and not ſuch as are oy opparent. 


Be it ſo: yet even among theſe, I apprehend, 


there are ſuch evident diſtinctions, as denote 
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a difference in kind. ex. gr. Is it not one thing 
to be obliged by the natural equity of things, 
without looking for any further authority; 
and another thing to be obliged by the will 


of a ſuperior, having right to command obe- 


dience, without looking for any further rea- 
ſon; and another ſtill to be obliged by a 
proſpect of the conſequences, that will follow, 


upon acting or not acting, in ſuch or ſuch a 


manner ? 
I know you look upon the two laſt of theſe, 


only as additional obligations, or re-enforce- 


ments of the firſt original obligation : And 
that nothing in ſtriftneſs can oblige, but the 
internal reaſons of things duly perceived by 
the moral agent. And what I have “ called 
e three ſorts of obligation, ſeem to you three 


cc 


e tion in one, and the ſame ſenſe, may, and 


& does ariſe: for there can be but one ſort 
*« of obligation you ſay, though there were 
&« fifty different foundations of it.” 

Madam, it I underſtand you right, you have 
but one invariable idea of foundation ; and that 
ſo certain and adequate, fo little liable to be 
miſconceived, that you apprehend all writers 


I Gre 
agre 


ſorts of foundations, upon which, obliga- 
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agree in that one ſenſe of the term. For the 
ſame reaſons therefore, that you can allow, 
and ſpeak of three forts of foundations, you 
may admit of three ſorts of obligations, with- 
out hurting your definition, which anſwers 
equally to them all, and indeed brings them 
all into the agent's mind, under one denomi- 
nation. Your way of conſidering obligation 
to ariſe, in one and the ſame ſenſe, from dif- 
ferent and diſtinct grounds, doth not deſtroy 
my diſtinction of three forts of obligation, any 
more than your uſing the term foundation in 
one and the ſame ſenſe, when applied to theſe 
different grounds, hinders you from ſaying, 
as you do very properly, that they are three 
ſorts of foundations. Whercby you cannot 
mean conſiſtently with yourſelf, that theſe 
three feveral grounds are to be taken in three 
different ſenſes of foundation (for you allow 


of no ſuch different ſenſes) but only, that 


theſe three ſeveral grounds, though diverſe 
things in themſelves, and of different ſignifi- 
cation, are nevertheleſs foundations of obli- 
gation, in one and the fame ſenſe and ſignifi- 
cation of the term foundation. | 
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Give me leave likewiſe, to ſupport my ex- 
preſſion as well as diſtindion, by the authority 
of others. In Chembers's Dictionary you will 
meet with this expreſſion : © There are three 
« kinds of obligation, natural, civil, and mixed.” 

Natural obligations are founded on the 
mere bonds of natural equity, without any 
civil neceſſity, and without producing any 
© action of conſtraint.” 

It was this kind of obligation in our ſubject, 
that I intended to expreſs by the unalienable 
rights, that truth has to be preferred before 
falſhood, good before bad, by all rational 
creatures, that can diſtinguiſh them ; and-its 
ſoundation, as I ſaid, will be in the eſſential 
differences of things, and fitneſſes of action 
flowing from them. 

« Civil obligation is that, which is ſupport- 
© ed by civil authority alone; which induces 
« a conſtraint, without any principle or foun- 
© dation in natural equity.” 

It was this kind of obligation, ſo ſar as it could 
be conſidered in morals, that J intended, when 
} ſpoke of obligation, as being taken by ſome 


in legal ſenſe, as implying an obliger or ſupe- 


rior having authority to command obedience. 


And 
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And in this view I ſaid, that obligation in 
morals mult certainly be founded in the wi 
of God. 

Not that I underſtand, as perhaps ſome do, 
that his will obliges, without any principle 
or foundation in natural equity ; but that the 
will of ſuch a being as God is, muſt, when- 
ever it is made known to his creatures, oblige, 
without their having any other perception of 
the equity of it, than what they infer from 
his nature. 

But indeed, the obligation, that is founded 
in God's will, doth anſwer better to Chamber's 
third divifion, viz. © mixed obligation is both 
natural and civil, being founded on natural 
* equity, and further confirmed and inforced 
e by civil authority.” For the obligation 
ariſing from God's will is ever preſumed to 
Le founded equally in natural equity or the 
realon of things. 

And laſtly, by obligation in the grammati- 
cal ſenſe, as implying conſtraint upon relue- 
tancy, I intended to expreſs that kind of obli- 
gation in morals, which is inforced by ſauc— 
tions of rewards and puniſhments. Which 
kind is proper for thoſe, who neither will be 
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reſtrained by reaſon, nor by the will of God, 
on the legitimate motives of compliance with 
it, and who therefore muſt be conſtrained (as 
far as free will is capable of conſtraint) by ſome 
powerful inticements of reward, or dread cf 
threatned puniſhments. 

Upon this view of the matter, I ſhall jeave 
you to judge and determine, whether theſe be 
properly zbree ſorts (as I had called them) of 
obligation, or whether they be only one ſort; 
or, obligation in one and the ſame ſenſe of the 
word. But at the ſame time, I muſt approve 
your definition of obligation as the beſt (I re- 
peat it) that I have met with for expreſſing 
the ſtate of mind, that a moral agent is unde: 
from obligation of any ſort, or in any 1enſe. 

Before we leave this point of obligation, 
ſhould take notice of what you ſay toward: 
the end of your letter upon it, vg. * the 
„e right, ſay you, that truth has to be pre- 
* ferred before falſhood, is, according to your 
<* apprehenſtons, not obligation, but a ground, 
e from whence obligation ariſes.” 

Now I own his right, &c. is not obligation 
in your only way of conſidering that term, 
becauſe you mean no more by it, than the 

ſenſe, 
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„ enſe, that an agent has of obligation. You 
n BF ſpeak of it as a perſonal quality, or perception; 
and not as it is in things themſelves, the ob- 
© | ject of ſuch perception. 
i And here again, our difference is only in 
| words or expreſſions, which, when explained, 
© FF ſhew we are both in a ſentiment as to the 
Hing. When people {peak of the obligation 
of the law of nature, or of civil laws, they do 
not {peak improperly, though they intend no 


more by this obligation, than the authority 
and influence of thoſe laws, which ought to 
bind moral agents and ſubjects univerſally, 
whether they do acknowledge them or not ; 


becauſe men, by the conſtitution of their na- 
ture, and ſubjects by their condition and fitu- 
ation in ſociety, are capable of acknowledging 
| them, and obeying them. But if you chuſe, 
| inſtead of aſcribing obligation to theſe laws, 
or to the will of God itſelf, to ſay, that they 
only have an obligatory power, and are foun- 


dations of obligation in moral agents; I ſha! 
not oppoſe you in ſuch way of fpeaking : only 


I think, the other is as juſtifiable, and more 
| ] : , 


according to common uſage; and ſtands cqual- 
ly well with your own definition. For, ac- 
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cording to that, the obligation lies in the | Ans 
inducement to act, or to forbear acting; the take 
perception of which inducement is the agents BY br 
ſenſe of the obligation. Before perception, ] Put 


it was obligation in general to all creatures ca- zigh 

pable of it. But the perception makes it ot \ 

ſpecial. It is then obligation to the particular | ©" 

agent, that perceives it. The ſtanding ſelf. Jac) 

condemned is only a conſequence upon the 1 © 

ſenſe of obligation, But yet it is a conſequence, ack 

that diſtinguiſhes it from all other perceptions the 

of inducements, that do not infer obligation, the 

and therefore was very properly put in to thi 

make out your definition, and render it com- pO 

plete. ha 

12. To your next paragraph, in which you 00. 

enter upon the laſt queſtion, v/2, © whether va 

the reaſon, nature, and fitneſs of things, af 

| * conſidered as antecedent to the divine will, $6 

| * do appear under that conſideration to be I ob 

c obligatory to morality,” Ec. I need make 1 * 
no other anſwer than this, that it plainly ap- 

pears, and 1s conſeſſed by us both, that we i 

miſtook each other's meaning on that article, : 


| I had miſtaken your meaning of antecedency 
| to the divine will, when I put the query. 
And 
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And conſequently, it was eaſy for you to miſ- 
take my intent in putting it. However, I am not 
ſorry for the miſtake I made, becaute it hath 
put you, in explaining yourſelf, to fet me 
right, upon obliging me with a clear account 
of what Dr Clarie and his followers maintain, 
concerning the ſaid antecedency, and the fal- 
lacy, whereby their adverſarics maintain a 
contrary doctrine. I have already made my 
acknowledgments to you for this favour, in 
the beginning of this letter. 1 am likewiſe to 
thank you for ſhewing me, before you finith 
this article, that J have alſo wrongfully ſup- 
poſed you had made a diſtinction where you 
had made none. For as much as you uſe 
olig atory, and foundation of obligation, as equi- 
valent expreftions, and that wherever you 
afirm any principle to be a foundation of obii- 
gation, you beg to be underitood, that it is 
obligatory to morality, I ſhall take care to re- 

member this for the future. | 
13. I had allowed zhe eternal ratios in ſome 
ſenſe a foundation ; and, in what ſenſe I meant 
it, I afterwards explained : But I ſaid, if you 
either made them the primary or the ultimate 
foun- 
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foundation of it (for both thoſe words you 
had uſed) I muſt beg leave to doubt of it. 

Upon this you tell me, that , they are m7. 
ther the one nor the other, you cannot gueſs in 
what ſenſe J allo them to be a foundation at al. 
I wonder a little at your being at a difficulty 
here, becauſe your own there may be ſeveral 
foundations of obligation, of which one can 
only be the primary, and one the ultimate, 
So that you muſt acknowledge the reſt to b: 
foundations in fome other ſenſe, than as primar; 
or ultimate. 

But if you will pleaſe to look into that part 
of my letter, where this doubt occurs, you 
will fee, that I objected againſt your making 


theſe ratios the primary foundation of obliga- 


tion, only becauſe they did not appear to me 
to be the foundation of the firſt motives or in- 
ducements to virtuous actions in mankind; 
in which light you had repreſented them to 
prove their obligation antecedent to that found- 
ed on God's will. To which I replied © your 
*© argument for their being the primary foun- 
* dation of obligation from our perceptions 
„of duty in the effential differences, &c, 
e previous to our diſcovery, that they are 

« alſo 
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cc alſo the will of God, is not, I think, ſuffi- 


« cient to intitle them to the primacy, which 
« the moral ſenſe, in that view, would claim 
« before them, as being the „ foundation 
« of obligation, or the „int principle, that 
« Jays men under moral obligations,” 

14. This indeed, you think, may admit 
of a doubt, but nevertheleſs you are willing 
to exchange primary for prior to the diſcovery 
of the will of God, in which ſenſe, I readily 
come into your ſentiment. 

15. Then as for ultimate, you know I ac- 
knowledge no ultimate in this ſubject, but 
God himſelf, In which, I think, you at 
length agree with me, vg. that the only pro- 
per ultimate foundation of moral virtue, and mo- 


ral obligation, is God himſelf. In which con- 


cluſion whoſoever concurs, may inoffenſively 


retain any particular notions of his own, con- 
cerning foundations of them in a ſubordinate 
or ſecondary ſenſe. | 
And now, Madam, I have gone through 
every part of your laſt obliging letter, not out 
of any humour of raiſing objections againſt 
what you have wrote, but with a deſire to ſee, 
how far the three queries, which I firſt of all 


put 
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put to you, deſerve to be attended to on th; 
ſubject. But as I have hitherto given no pas 
ticular account of my own ſentiments, furt} 
than they may be gueſled at, or gathered fron 
the queries themſelves; and what I have inc: 
ſaid, to juſtify my putting them to you, an! 
more particularly in the concluſion of my 1a! 
letter, where I hinted three points, which | 
apprehended might prove the iſſue of th: 
controverſy; you may poſſibly think, I am 
not ſo fair and ingenuous with you, * 
you have been with me; and expect, that | 
ſhould give you, with the fame unreſervedne; 
and freedom that you have uſed with me, my 


whole ſenſe of the matter in diſpute, Now | 


acknowledge, it is but reaſonable and jut, 
that I ſhould do fo. The extraordinery len: 
of this letter will be my ſuflicient excuſe for 
not offering to do it at preſent; but if I ga 
leiſure for it hereafter, and have your per. 
miſſion to trouble you again with another let 
ler on this ſubject, I Will lay before you my 
whole ſenſe of the controverſy, as far as 1! 
hath come to my knowledge from the writers 
in it, which it hath been my hap to look int. 

lg 


In 
eſt 


M 
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In the mean time I remain, with the greateſt 
eſteem, 


Your moſt obliged, 


| humble Servant, 


Tho. SHARP. 


* 
" BE * 3 * 8 i 


— 


Mrs Cockburn's 4% I:iter ts Dr Sharp one 
ſubjeet of moral virtue, 


Ofober 2, 1747. 
Rev. SIR, 
Hope you will excuſe my keeping the 
. MS. ſo long, which you favoured me 
with. I was deſirous to accompany it with 
ſome thoughts of mine upon it, which 1 
have not been able to do ſooner, 
© I make no doubt, Sir, that the term 
© foundation, as it is figuratively uſed, may 
have different ſignifications, when applied 
* to different things; but you will think me 
© very tenacious of my opinion, when I ſay, 
* that I till think moſt writers mean by it 
the ground, on which that, which they 
apply it to, ſtands, or from which it arites ; 
nor do I think, that their different applica- 
Vor. II. D d © tions 
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tions of it is any juſt ground of ſuſpicion, 
that they do not agree in their idea of it. 
Lor my own caſe in particular, I am pretty 
ure } have the fame idea of it, and uſe it in 
the ſame ſenſe, when I apply it to virtue 
and cbligatiom; and though I ſay of one, 
that it ariſes /9/c/y from the nature of things, 
and of the other, that it may ariſe from /- 
veral grounds, this I apprehend to make no 
difference in the ſenſe of the term fourde- 
tion, when applied to both; but only to ex- 
preſs a difference in the nature of the things, 
to which I apply it, to expreſs my opinion, 


that it is of the nature of virtue in the ab- 


ſtrat, to ariſe from no other foundation 
than that which I have aſſigned it; but that 
obligation, though ariſing from the ſame 
foundation, may, by the nature of it, ariic 
likewiſe from ſeveral other grounds, all 
equaily foundations in the very fame ſenſe, 
as grounds d Which it ariſes; for I cannot 
ſee, that ailigning one or more foundations 
to a thing makes any difference in the ſenſe 
of the terin. And indeed, Sir, it ſeems to 
me, that thoſe other inſtances you have 
given for different ſenſes of foundation, 


ate 
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„ | * are not really ſuch, except that from ir 
Marburton. The orderly introduction to a 
) | © Theſis is, I believe, a very different ſenſe 
1 | * from what is commonly underſtood by the 
„term foundation, and I think, 1 ſhould not 
„ have choſe it on that occaſion; but no doubt, 
„ | < he is a much better judge of the propriety 
i of it than I can be. Mr Hozher's manner 
9 © of expreſſion looks, I own, like two ſenſes 
ol foundation; but, perhaps, if his ſenſe is 
attended to, diſtinct from his expreſſion, he 
, * will appear to be enquiring after two ſenſes 
„Hof faith, rather than of foundation. This 
ais, I think, his ſenſe. If by Faith is meant 
1 | * our belief in general of the Christian religion, | 
t © then the writings of the Evangeliſis, &c. 101 
* | + are the foundation of it: but, if by fazth is l | 
. meant the principal thing which is believed, ; | 
men God, manifeſt in the fleſh, is that prin- BI 
> | © cipal point, the foundation of all the reſt. 14 J 
Here are plainly two different ſenſes of faith; | 4 1 
but the term foundation ſeems to me to be 10 
; © applied to both, in the ſenſe of a ground on 4 | 


| * which ſomething is built, the idea I have al- | 
| ways afhxed to it. And ſurely the apoſtle Ne 
0 | | 8 3 
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gives us the fame idea, when he fays, na 
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ether foundation of the Chriſlian church can 
be laid, but Jeſus Chrijt; and yet afterwards 
ſays, it is built o the foundation of the apoſtles 
* and prophets, They are both foundations in 
the ſenſe J underſtand that term, the one 
* principal indeed, and the other ſubordinate; 
and if you pleaſe to call theſe d;Ferent ſenſis, 
I ſhall not diſpute it, but I think ſuch a dit- 
ference can cauſe no confuſion or miſtakes, 
The paſſages collected at the end of your 
papers all relate to the practice of virtue, 
which may, as well as obligation, have ſe- 
veral fotndations ; and, I think, that term, 
does in all of them fignify 4 ground, from 
which the thing they apply it to ariſes. 

However, ſuppoſing all the foregoing to 
be different ſenſes, you are pleaſed to a 
me, © if there 1s no room for any diſtinc- 
tions of this kind in the diſpute about th- 
* foundations of virtue.“ I cannot ſay, Sir, 
* what room there may be for it, but have 
exprefied my opinion, {perhaps a little too 
politively) that no miſapprehenſion has arifen 
on this ſubject, on account of ſuch diſtinc- 
tions, or could be removed by, any explu- 
nation of that term. And I now beg leave 
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to give you my reaſon for this opinion, I 
have endeavoured to find out ſome different 
ſenſe of foundation, which might alter the 


ſtate of the queſtion between the writers on 


that ſubject, or ſet it in a different light, but 
have not been able, to diſcover any; and, 
what is much more conſiderable, Dr Sharp 
himſelf (as much as he is inclined to ſuſpect, 
that thoſe writers do not agree in their idea 
of the term f/oundoiion) has not diſcovered 
where their diſagreement lies; who, I make 


no doubt, is penetrating enough to diſcern 


it, if there was really any ſuch thing. And 
therefore, when he can point out ſuch a 
diſagreement, as, when explained, would 
help to adjuſt the matters in debate, I Nall 
readily give up my opinion. Till then, te 
will excuſe me for thinking, that the term 


foundation is not capable of the ſame diſtinc- 


tions and diviſions, as the term ca, and 
therefore fitter to be retamed in this con- 
troverſy. 

Will you forgive mo, Sir, if I tell you, 
that 1 have always thought thoſe iozicat 
diſtinctions fit only for the schools, 2d 


* that they rather puzzle and perpliex, than 
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3 clear 
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clear up an argument to readers, who are 
not uſed to their language? Nay, that the 
intention of their diviſions may be rather 
more intelligibly expreſſed, without taking 
notice of them, Dr Rutherforth having uſed 
the term cauſe, gave me the fitteſt occaſion 
to put him in mind, that in the logical di- 
viſion of cauſes, he had conſidered only the 


final cauſe : But what would my argument 


have. gained by this? He aſſerts, that no 
ejjential diſjerences, no perception of the rela- 
tions of things, no meral ſenſe, &c. can be a 
cauſe of obligation to practiſe virtue; no- 
thing, in ſhort, but a view to a man's own 
happineſs ; and this as effectually excludes 4 
material and formal cauſe, as if he had ex- 
preſſed them. On the other fide, when I 


affirm, that thoſe principles direct us to vir- 


tue, make us ſtand felf-condemned, if we 
counteract them, &c. and that therefore they 
are true and proper cauſes or grounds of 
Obligations; I believe the reaſoning is as 
good, and at leaſt as intelligible, as if I had 
called them material and fe Bate cauſes. | 
Then, Sir, as to the difference between Mr 


* Wer purton and me, you know he allows, that 


virtue 


( 


ee 
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virtue is founded on the effential difference, 
nature, &c. of things; and yet he main- 
© tains, that nothing but wi, or the law of a 
« ſuperior, can conſtitute the morality of ac- 
© tions. Ion the other hand aſſert, that act- 
ing agreeably to the eſſential difference, na- 
* ture, and fitneſs of things, is moral virtue; 
and that the free choice of an agent, judg- 
ing his action to be right or wrong, cough 
© without reference to any will, f7operly ccu— 
« ſtitutes the morelity of it, Here are, I think, 
included three of the logical divifions of 
© cauſes, viz. Ihe material, the formal, and the 
© efficient : But how the uſe of thoſe terms, 
or any explanation of foundation can help to 
« adjuſt this diſterence of ſentiments, I confcts 
I do not ſce. 

© Or, in the caſe cf thoſe, who GOT from 
© us both, by maintaining, that Vil © 


God is the ſole foundation or . OF vir 


4 tue; tiaat nothing 9 18 rod or evil lu us OWN 

c % PETE HOST I ARe's 
nature, till made ſo by his appointment: 

e What diſtinctions or cx5 
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only a partial foundation, equivalent to no- 


thing more, than what the logicians term a 
material cauſe. But what ſhall we gain by 
this diſcovery, if the truth 1s, as I think it 
is, that the ab/traf? nature of virtue cannot 
poſſibly ariſe from any other cauſe or foun- 
dation ? The reaſon, and the free will of 
agents, may indeed, be conſidered as the 
formal and efficient cauſes of he practice of 
virtue; and theſe I have not neglected to 
take notice of, though I heve not made uſe 
of thoſe terms. 

However, Sir, I perfectly agree with you, 
that it would be much to the advantage of 


this controverſy, if all the writers in it 


would explain their terms, particularly in 
what ſenſe they ſpeak of virtue, and in what 
they place the nature of it; and if they 


would declare themſelves on all thoſe diſ- 
tinctions you have pointed at towards the 
end of your papers. It were to be wiſhed 
too, that they would afiirm or deny no point 
in debate with regard to man, conſidered 
foicly as a rational, a ſocial, or a ſenſible na- 
ture, but, as he truly is, a compound of all 
LOgctacr. The error of ſuch a partial con- 

* fideration 
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ſideration of man I took notice of in my 
former remarks; and I had thoughts, on 
occaſion of Mr Seed”s Sermons, to lay ſome- 
thing of the indeterminate uſe of terms; for 
he has given us two or three different deſi- 
nitions of virtue in the ſame diſcourſe : But 
my ill health did not allow me to do this 
time enough for an appendix to the Remarks 
on Dr Rutherforth, ſo it was dropped. There 
ſeems likewiſe ſome explanation wanted of 
the terms uſed by Dr Clarke's followers, 
eternal truths, immutable nature, and relations 
of things, Sc. Theſe have been much 
miſtaken, or miſrepreſented by their oppo- 
ſers. But I think I have done my part on 
theſe ſubjects, and need not trouble the 
world or you any more with the refle&ions 
of, 
& S TX, 5 
Nur ovirged humble ſervant, 
C. Cock BURN. 


| OF. 2, 1747. 
J am much diſappointed, Sir, in not 
* having the ſatisfaction of ſeeing you on your 
© return, as we expected. I deſigned then to 
© have. 
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have enquired after a ſecond part of your 
MS, which it ſeems to promiſe; and to 
have expreſſed my ſincere thanks for your 
condeſcenſion, in beſtowing ſo much pain: 
on mine. When I am able to reviſe it, 1 
ſhall make the beſt uſe I can of your jud'- 
cious obſervations. 

If you have done with Wiſdom the fi, 
ſpring of ation in the Deity, be pleaſed 10 
ſend it when you have an opportunity, and 
I ſhould be glad to know whether it anſwer- 


* ed your expectation, My reſpets to your 
* Lady. 


FFF 


A 


A 


A 


th * — 


Dr Sharp's Anſwer to Mrs Cockburn's Letter 


of October 2. 1747. 


Manam, 


Thank you for the favour of your late 
letter; and aſſure you, that I have peruſcd 


it attentively; and that every thing, that you 


write, makes an impreſſion upon me, and puts 
me upon review of my own ſentiments. I am 
quite aſhamed to harp ſo long upon the firſt 
ſtring in the diſpute foundation. I ſhall now 

make 


of moral Virtue and moral Obligation. 
make my dying ſpeech upon it, reſolving ne- 
ver to trouble you with it more. 

No doubt, Madam, © mot writers mean by 
% foundation the ground on which that, which 
* they apply it to, ſtands, or from which it 
* ariſes.” Becauſe what will not anſwer to 
one or other of theſe explanations can be in 
no ſenſe any foundation at all. For the idea 
taken from the firſt and literal meaning muſt 
in courſe be carried through all the metapho- 
rical uſes of it, more or leſs diſtinctly. But 
then mo/t writers do likewiſe leave it: ambi- 
guous, in which of theſe two ſenſes it muſt 


be taken: for though you ſeem indeed to re- 


preſent it as ce ſerſe, or oe idea, of which 
you give it two explanations, yet in truth each 
of your explanations conveys a diſtinct idea, 
272, the one not preciſely the ſame with the 
other, but varying from the other ſufficiently 
to make a perceptible difference, and to cauſe 
confuſion in a diſpute depending upon clear- 
neſs of ideas. 

You may remember i had obſerved to you 


in my enquiry after the various uſages of the 


term, that the figurative utes of it, eſtabliſhed 
py cuſtom, were of two forts, or might be 


thrown 
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thrown into two claſſes; one more proper, be- 
ing the firſt remove from the primary or lite- 
ral ſenſe, viz. @ ground on which any thins 
Hands, reſts, is ſupported or eſtabliſhed ; and 
the other 1% proper, being a further tranſla- 
tion of the term to ſtand for the idea of 
ſource, or beginning from whence any thing 
takes its r7/e, or ſprings, or is deduced. This 
is the metaphor in a further remove; and 
comes to the ſame ſenſe with thoſe other me- 
taphors, root and fountain, which give not the 
ſame idea, that is carried through the for- 
mer clas, | 

Now then I grant there is no one of the 
writers, but aſſigns a foundation for virtue, 
and for obligation in one or other of theſe ge- 
neral metaphorical ſenſes: nor can the term 
in this large and extenſive acceptation of it, 
be ſaid to be miſuſed by any of them in their 
applications of it. Vet how can they be ſaid 
to be agreed in the idea of it, when they apply 
it, in this queſtion about virtue, ſometimes in 
one of theſe ſenſes, and ſometimes in the 


other? Making it ſtand indiſcriminately (for 


ſo it muſt ſtand, till it is explained and defi- 
ned) not only for effential, neceſſary, and 


immu— 
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immutable principles, but for motives, in- 
ducements, ends, &c. and when they apply it 
to the ſubject, of which the foundation is 
ſought in one of theſe ſenſes, by inquiring upon 


what bottom virtue flands, or is eſtabliſhed, and 


then proceed to afiign that foundation in the 
other ſenſe; by refolving that enquiry into 
ſomething, from whence virtue confeſſedly 
ariſes or ſprings, but doth not ftand, or is not 
eſtabliſhed upon it. 


The controverſy is, as I take it, what is he 


foundation of moral virtue? Now there are 


many aſſignments made of grounds, which are 
all of them foundations of it, in the general 
idea of grounds on which it ſtands, or from which 
i: ariſeth. Either therefore, they are all foun- 
dations of virtue, (and if this idea be one and 
the ſame, as you ſay, in all writers minus, they 
are all equally foundetions,) or if they be not, 
we mult have a more determinate idea of what 
ought to be repated, and called /e foundation, 
in the application of that term to this ſubject, 
before the queſtion can be reſolved. For ſince 
the term hath different fignifications, when ap- 
plied to different things, (which you allo ac- 
knowledge) and is of more than ordinary 

impor- 
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importance, to be rightly underſtood, when 
it is applied to virtue and obligation, eſpecially 
when ſo great a ſtreſs ſeems to be laid upon it 
in this debate; I ſhould apprehend the true 
meaning of the enquiry to be, which among 
all the different ſignifications of foundation, 
in the figurative uſe of the word, is at, 
which ſuits beſt with ſo complex an idea, as 
that of moral virtue is: and conſequently, 
whether this, or that, aſſignment of a founda- 
tion be the moſt proper in this caſe. Perhaps 
it were better to let ſo uncertain and vague a 
word be wholly dropp'd in theſe diſputes : but 
it the controverſy muſt be carried on upon 
the ſhoulders of this term, I know of no me- 
thod ſo effectual in proſecuting it, as examin- 
ing carefully the whole metaphorical uſage of 
the word, and judging from thence, of the 
propriety or impropriety, of the ſeveral appli- 


cations of it, to this ſubject, without reſting 


on that general meaning, which it neceſſarily 
carries through all the figurative uſes of it. 
For though that meaning be all that neceſſa- 
rily goes to the idea of a foundation in general; 
yet it is not all, that goes to the notion of 5% 
foundations in this ſpecial application of the 

term, 
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term. Which had it been better attended to, 
we ſhould ſcarce have ſeen principal motives, 
or the firſt apparent ſprings of actions, repre- 
ſented as the grounds, on which virtue ſtands 
eſtabliſhed, nor ſabordinate foundations ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of the principal, nor ad- 

ventitious taken in the place of original, 
Though therefore, I would not be thought 
tenacious, any more than yourſelf, (having 
leſs reaſon, I am ſure, to be ſo than you have) 
yet I cannot give up my ſuſpicions, that moſt 
of the writers in this controverſy, though they 
have agreed to uſe the term indefinitely, are 
not agreed in any one preciſe meaning of it, 
but uſe it in ſenſes not the ſame. And that it 
is too deluſory a word, while it ſtands unex- 
plained by them, to bear the ſtreſs and weight 
of ſo delicate a diſpute, as hath ariſen from it. 
When I ſomething more than hinted, at 
your taking foundation in two different ſenfes 
yourſelf, in one, when applied to the abſtract 
idea of virtue, and in the other, when applied 
to obligation; (which I perceive you have 
taken notice of, and are applied to) I gave 
you the reaſon of my apprehenſion, which 
was this. You had given me your ſenſe of 
| toun- 
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foundation, in the beginning of your cor- 


reſpondence ; viz. the ground on which moral 
virtue, (viz. virtue in it's abſtract nature, as 
you afterwards explained it) ſolely ariſes, on 
that, without which, there could be no ſuch thing 
as virtue. Now it appear'd to me, that you 
could not intend foundation in this fenſe, when 
you applied it to the many grounds, from 
which you ſaid obligation might ariſe. Be- 
cauſe it could not be ſaid of any one of them, that 
it is the ground, on which obligation ſolely ariſes, 
or that without which there could be no ſuch thing 


as obligation. Therefore I inferred from the 


manner of your applying the term to obliga- 
tion, that you meant no more by it, when ſo 
applied, than @ ſufficient motive or à reaſonab!: 
inducement. A ſenſe, which the word carries, 
though it be different from the ſenſe of it, 
when applied by you to the abſtract idea of 
virtue, 

Now you have neither ſhewed me, that 
judged wrong in thinking theſe were two 
different ſenſes of foundation; nor that the 


word in either of theſe ſenſes may be indiffe- 


rently applied, either to the idea of virtue in 
the abſtract, or to obligation; but you have 
only appriſed me, that you have the ſame idea 


of mural Virtue and moral Obligation. 

of it, and uſe it in the ſame ſenſe, when you ap- 
ply it to virtue and to obligation, This ſame 
ilea,, and ſame ſenſe, J may preſume, is that 
fame, which mdf other writers have and mean, 
S. the ground on which that which they api, 
it to, ſands, or from winch it ariſes; which 
you look upon as oe idew, or one fenfe only. 
Be it ſo; you are allowed to have this ſenſe 
and idea of foundations in both applications; 
becauſe, if this had been wanting in either 
of them, they could not have been called 
foundations ot all. 

But then, although this is the moſt you may 
mean by the term, and though you mean al- 
ways to uſe it in the ſame ſenſe; doth it follow, 
that there is no ambiguity in the term itſelf, 
which, in one of theſe applications, might 
have fignified (and fo you once did expound 
it yourlelt) the ground, on which any thing 
ſo wholly ariſes, as bot, without it, there could 
be no ſuch thing; and in the other, may only 
ſignify ſimply, a ground om witch any thing 
ariſes, but yet not eſſential to its production, 
or neceſſary to its being. 

Surely here is a diſtinction between foun- 
dations (and a remarkable one too) which in 
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your one idea, and one ſenſe of the term (as you 
now explain them) you do not reach. And, 
if mt 40717215 mean no more by it than you 
do (which yet will be a queſtion, till they tell 
us ſo) I cannot poſtibly diſcover, what you 
are contending about, under this term foundy- 
tion, rather than any other term; ſince none 
of you (according to your preſent account) 
mean any thing more by it, than what is 
equally true in every application, that every 
one of you makes of it. 


I ſhall not allow this diſtinction between 


foundations, in this ſubject, to be called either 
unneceſ/ary or nice, till they are given up tot 
ſuch, in the following inſtance. A certain 
author had laid the foundation of obligation 
in rewards and puniſhments; conceiving, that 
obligation aroſe ſolely from a projpedt of ther. 
He went too far indeed in ſaying ſolely, ſince 
there are other grounds of obligation: Eur, 
however, he uſes foundation rightly, ſince 


that means only a ground on which any thins 


ariſeth?; in which ſenſe, or according to which 
idea, foundation is juſtly applied to the proſ- 
pect of rewards and puniſhments, Hereupon, 
he is advertiſed, by a very judicious adverſaty, 

| th | 
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that theſe cannot be the Foundation of obligation, 


though he ſuppoſes all Obligation to ariſe ſolely 
from a proſpect of them. They are only a new 


motive to the performance of duty, but no new 
foundation of it. | Works of the Learned, Au- 


— 


guſt 1743. p. 120.] Now would it be ſuffi- 


cient ſor the author abovementioned, to reply 
to theſe juſt and neceſſary diſtinctions, that h 
are all equally foundations in the very fame ſenſ*, 
as grounds on which obligation ariſes; and that 
ning one or more joundations to a thing 
mates no difference in the fcrje of the term? 
and that rewaros and puniſhments, whether 
the ſole foundation or not, would at leaſt be a 
new foundation of obligation? and as properly 
ſo, as any other thing, ſinee there is but one 
idea, one ſenſe of the word in this difoate ? 
I do not fee how you could obviate ſuch a 
reply, upon the footing on which, you have 
now put the whole meaning of foundation in 
this controverſy. You would find it neceſiary, 
to have recourſe to your former diſtinctions, 
between that, from which any thing derives, 
or to which it owes 77s berng, er without which 
there could be no ſuch thing; and that, which 
is no more than a ſuperinduced zot7ve, or 
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gi ound of an additional obligation, or a further 
enforcement of the true and genuine prin- 
ciple. But theſe are diſtinctions, which the 
term foundation in the one idea and one ſenſo, 
that you are pleaſed to confine it to at preſent, 
can never reach ; and theretore till it be more 
particularly and ſpecifically defined, it cannot 
but have, and retain a perplexing ambiguity 
in theſe ſubjects. 

You may indeed intend no more, by your 
applying foundation, as one to virtue in the 


; PF 7 1g * ** bl F 
4 4 © /9 mY — Fa hs ” 1 6 3 0 
expreſs @ aijference in the nature of tie Things, 


” # "MN . + ho Y 2 3 2 
fo which you apply it. But you do really, at 


the ſame time, expreſs a difference in the 
ienſes of foundation. Nay, you will find in 


due attention to your cther writings, that you 


really make a difference in the ſenſes of ſfout.- 
dation, when applied to obligation only; tho 
you may not always expreis this difference 
in direct words. When you lay here, that 
obligation, though arijins from the fame fe un- 
dation, with virtue in the abſtract, may by tic 
nature of it ariſe hthewiſe from ſeveral bie 
grounds all equaily foundations, in toe very faiie 
fenje, as grounds on which it ariſes; you muſt 
mean 


— — 2 v4 


of moral Virtue and moral Obligation. 
mean a ſamencſs of ſenſe in this reſpe& only, 
that it may be equaily ſaid of them all, that 
they are grounds on which it ariſes; which is 
true indeed, but not to the purpoſe of my en- 
quiry, nor ſufficiently expreſſive of your own 
whole ſenſe of the matter. For when you 
ſpeak your opinion fully, theſe other grounds, 
from which likewiſe obligation, by the nature 
of it, ariſes, are only new moves ; they are 
not new youndations. They all refer to tho? 
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which (you ſay in another place, Works of the 
Learned, b. 125 ) this controverſy is; that be- 
ing the only legitimate one in nature. The) 
: 18 no new moral obligation, in the 
uſual ſenſe of the word, and cannot therefore 


be the foundation of obligation, vg. in that 
— 
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ſenſe of the word, avout v hich. the contro- 
Sy 2771 * 8 C 5 £5 * 7 Ls 
verſy is; and conſequently, if J infer rightly, 


not in the very {ame jenſe; neither are they c/7 
oe — 0 
ly Fs 
equally fotindal i ons. | 
You are: pleated to onjecture, that Mr 
Hooker, in the paſſage I cited from him, 
is enquiring after two ſenſes of farm, rather 
than that of ſaundatioan. Give me leave to 
repeat and review the paſſige. IIis ſubiect 
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only obſerve to you, 
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is not the nature of faith, but the foundation 
of it. 
e Let us ſce, ſays he, what Fe foundation 

* Of faith is. If it does import the general 
cc graund, whereapon we reſt, when we do 
believe, the writings of the Evangeliſts and 
Apoſlics are tbe foundation of the Chriſtian 
faith. But if the name of foundaticn do note 
the principal thing, which is believed, then 
is /e foundation of our faith God manij/i 
« in the fieſb. 
You are pieaſed to ſay, © that if his ſenſe 

attended to, diſtinct from his expretiion,” 
you apprehend it may be taken thus : 
If by faith is meant our belief in general 
of the Chrif7an religion, then the writings 
of the Evangeliſts, 
8 i. 


ec 


CC 


Se. are the foundation 
But if by faith is meant the prin- 
cipal thing which is believed, then God 
manifeſt in the fcih is that principal point, 
the foundation of all the reſt.” _ 

Now, Madam, whether vcu and Mr Footer 
lay, or mean the ſame thing, I ſhall leave to 
your own review of both paſſages; and ſhall 


that notwithſtanding 
your Subſtitution of Ks in the room of 


foun- 
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foundation of faith, you have not avoided the 
neceſſity of admitting his diſtinction between 
foundations. For when you ſay, ©* it by faith 
« 1s meant our belief in general of the C 

gan religion, then the writings of the Evan- 
e s, Sc. are the foundation of it; can 
you mean any thing elfe by fu⁰,j, ian here, 
than what Mr Hofer does, tie general round, 
bercon de reſt, «when we believe? And when 
you proceed, “ but if by faith is meant the 
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“ manifeſt in the fleſh is that principal point, 
6s he foundation of all the reſt ; 1o vou 
mean any thing elſe by Aaujution here, than 
VV hat Mr Hool 6 does VIZ, the Prem 72 7K 4 

WHICD 1s believed Now Mr 12053 plainly 
thought, that Vundiction was taken in different 
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of, for the reaſon juſt now given. 
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and eſtabliſhed; and we refer to the other as 
to a firſt principle or fountain-head, from 
whence all other articles of belief are deduced ; 
or, a root, which nouriſhes all the branches, 
that grow from it. He, that denies this pro- 


poſition, God mamiſeſt in the fleſh, or Chriſt the 


for of the living Ged, or Chri/t the SA ν˖ꝭiã of 
tbe world, doth uiterly eraſe (ſays Mr Hooker) 


the foundation of our faith: Not as it is built 
upon teſtimony, but as it neceflarily hangs 

on this capital or primary article of belief, 
You obſerve, that in Mr Aooker's account, 
as you have given it, ** there are plainly 
ce two different ſenſes of faith.” Allowed: Bur, 
&« the term foundation, you ſay, ſeems to you 
ce applied lo both in the ſenſe of a ground, en 
&« which ſomething is bull. This I little doubt 
However, 
ſuppoſing that ſenſe muſt neceſſarily accom- 
pany the term, yet it will not deſtroy Mr 
Heooker's real diſtinction. For in both the 
branches of your diſtinction, faith means ſomoe— 
ting that is believed. And if faith, as you ſay, 
has, in that diſtinction, plainly two different 
ſenſes, and yet in both theſe ſenſes, may re- 
tain and convey the idea of fomething that ts 
| believed 3 


of 
beter 


of ac 


of moral Virtue and moral Obligation. 
believed; why ſhould you make a difficulty 
of admitting, that foundation hath two ſenſes 
alſo, though it may in both thoſe ſenſes retain 
and convey the idea of a ground on which ſor:c- 
thing is built ? 

I oblerve you are willing 0 > allow St Paul's 
two foundations of the Chri/77on church, ca— 
pable of being conſidered under the distinction 
of principal and A e which is an in- 

genuous conceſſion in one, who can apprehend 
no difference in the uſe of the term: 

But add, ſuch diſtinction or ©. d7 ference can 
* cauſe no confufien or nn, 1 85 among the 
“ writers in this controverſy ; neither have 1 
“ yet diſcovered where Tis Ala reeont 
ec lies, or ſhewn how {ach diſagreement, when 
* explained, would help to adjuſt tize matters 
«© 1n debate.“ 

It would be a good tiring, if any perſon 
more able than myſci. 1 could try His hand in 
this buſineſs. I have one my part in endea- 
vouring to ſhew, and I hope, to ſome degree 
of ſatisfaction, that the debate cannot be end- 
ed, till the ſenſe of the ſeveral terms be bet- 
ter adjuſted than they are. Three of the four, 
vis. moral, and wrtue, and obligation, have 
proved of fo ambigudus meaning, that con- 
| : teſts 
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teſts have been actually raiſed about them. 
That the like have not been raiſed about the 
fourth term in the queſtion, viz. foundation, 
I have ventured to ſuſpect, and to propoſe as 
my conjecture, might be owing, not to an- 
peculiar perſpicuity in the term itſelf, or the 
idea it conveyed, but to its peculiar luck in 
having never been defined; which I appre- 
hended wouid fnew, whenever it was done, 
that this term was as ſuſceptible of various in- 
terpretations, and as capable of beating a cot 
teſt, as any of the other three terms in tlie 

queſtion. 

And for the truth of this I appeal to all, 
that you your yourſelf have been pleaſed to 
lay by way of def nition, explanation, illuſtra- 
tion, Cc. of this ſame term. 

But I have © not yet diſcovered, where th: 
& difagrecinent of the ſeveral writers about the 
te ſerſe and meening.of term lies.” But this is 
impoſſible for any perſon to do, till they thai! 
all define it in their own ſenſe, as you have 
and then I preſume the diſagreement 
will appear of itſelf. 


done 3 


However, as far as a 


diſcovery can be made by probable circum- 


ſtances and reaſonable inferences, I am apt to 


per- 
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perſuade myſelf, that I have, by comparing 


the views, in which different authors ſeem to 
have uſed this term, diſcovered their diſagree- 
ment in it. In proof of which I muſt appeal 
to all that I myſelf have ſaid upon this ſubject; 
withal freely confeſſing, that if I have not 
been ſucceſsful in this attempt, nor made good 
my undertaking, 
] cannot do it better; 


as far as is abovementioned, 
having ſaid all that is 
of any conſequence in the matter. 

As to pointing out ſuch a diſagreement, as 
% open explained will help to adſeſt the matters 
© in debate, I have 
endeavours to do this alſo, as EE n 2 
fallen in my way. I have ſhewn founs 
to have been uſed in this diſpute in ail ine 
uſual ſenſes, 
lubjects 
aning and diſtinguiching it, as the word cafe 


not been wantir, 


SY 1, * * 


is commonly diſtinguiſhed, to have appeared 
as plainly in this diſpute, as they mutt have 
appeared in any other ue about the can 
of a thing, while ca was indiſcriminately 
uſed, (and ently in all appearance in 
the very ſame ſenſe too) in every application 
of it to verious things. From whence I have 

interred, 


in which cazyfe is taken in other 
and the inconveniencies of not de- 
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inferred, that if foundations were diſtinzuiſl:c{ 
in ſome ſuch manner as cauſes are, it would 
help to adjuft the matters in debate; as the 
diſtinction of cauſes is found greatly ſubſer- 
vient to the clearing up all queſtions, wherein 
that term is made uſe of. 

But you think the term foundation is not cba. 
ble of the ſame diſtiuctious and diviſions as th; 
term cauſe, If this be really fo, then for the 
ſame reaſon, that you think it fitter to be ro 
tained in this controverſy, I cannot but judy: 
it not ſit to be uſed at all in this controver!, 
and much leſs fit to have the ſtreſs of th: 
It would, I ow: 
be talking too much in a new language, t0 
ſpeak of material, formal, efficient, and final 
foundations. But if, inſtead of this, we ſub- 
ſtitute the word principle, we may talk of ind. 
terial and formal, &c. principles, and do no 


controverſy laid upon 1t. 


more than what others have done before us, 
and I think. with great propricty as well as 
with good effect; as I ſhewed you from the 
uſe of thoſe words by Chauvin. Put the: 
&« logical diſtinctious are cht fit for the ſchools, 
* and rather puzzle and perplex, than clear 

cc 1 
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« up to readers, abb are not uſed to their lan- 
« guage. | 

I believe you might perceive, by what I 
ſaid about them, when I propos'd them as 
uſeful in this ſubject, that I am not tond of 
uſing them where they can be as well avoid- 
ed; and am abſolutely againſt the ule of them 
to. readers, who are not uſed to them. Yet 
I apprehend, that. ſuch readers, as either are 
not uſed to them, or that deſpiſe them, are 
not fit to read and judge in this controverſy, 


which depends ſo much upon diſtinctions, 


and nice ones too; and all of them logical, 
whether people are willing to receive them 
under that character, or not. 

But the intention of theſe (logical) * divi- 
* ſians may be rather more intelligibly exprejjed, 
e cot ting notice of them.” Whenever 
this can be done, I prefer it to logical terms. 
Nay, if the intention of them be but gs intel- 
ligibly expreſſed in other words, I approve 
its being ſo. Nor has any body been more 
happy than yourſelf in doing this; for your 
diſtinctions are clear and ſatisfactory, without 
any parade of learning. But then, what ! 
complain of, is, that other writers in this 
COA = 
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controverſy about moral virtue, have not done 
ſo too. As to the term foundation in particu- 
lar, I deſire no logical terms to be uſed, in 
explaining what it means, in all the ſever:] 
applications of it in this diſpute, provided you 
can find a way to explain it, without recour!: 
to logical forms. Which hitherto, in my 
opinion, you have not done (forgive my ſay- 
ing ſo) after having tried two or three diffe- 
rent ways, to expreſs the preciſe meaning of it. 

When Dr Ciarte, in arguing againſt the 
principles of Hobbes, aſſerted and proved the 
truth of the old doctrine, that the ratios of 
good and evil were eternal and immutable, 
and that virtue or the goodneſs of actions was, 
by neceſſary conſequence, immutable in its 
nature, and independent on will and appoint- 
ment; he called this principle, which was 
the foundation of his argument for the immu- 
table nature of virtue, he foundation of moral 
virtue, the true feundation, and ihe only ſoun- 
dation. In all which he was well enough 
underſtood, eſpecially as he argued in the 
ſynthetic way, by deducing virtue as a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence from the ratios of things 
themſelves, But when others afterwards, at- 
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tending more to the ſenſe of foundation, when 
applied to virtue, than to the neceſſary rela- 
tion virtue bore to the eſſential differences of 
things, began to conſider, whether this was 
the only and true foundation, or whether there 
were not ſome other things, which might be 
properly ityled foundations too; and theren pon, 
finding a ſuitable application ot this term, or a 
proper foundation of virtue, in as many diffe- 
rent reſpects, as virtue could be conſidered in 
different true lights; each of them was tempt- 
ed to throw in his ſentiments of foundation 
in that light, in which he choſe to confider 
virtue, and fo begat the late controverſy about 
foundations. Whereas, had the firft queſtion 
been kept to, which was the eternal and im- 
mutable nature of morality (into which foun— 
dation ſeem'd to have $iipp'd without any 
deſign of making it a part of the controverſy. 
or laying any ſtreſs upon it); all the conteſt 


about foundations in moral ſenſe, public affec- 


tions, univerſal benevolence, private happi- 
neſs, and whatever elſe induces moral obli- 
cation, had been ſuperſeded. And the queſ- 
tion about foundation, if a queſtion muſt be 
made about it, would have been orly this, 
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viz. whether the eſſential differences of things, 
and fitneſſes ariſing thereupon, be that foun- 
dation, or rather the will of the creator im. 
plied in thoſe fitneſſes? Between which, | 
think, Dr Clare made no diſtinction, and 
yhich you ſay are one and the ſame thing. 
And thus it is I account for the miſappre- 
henfions, that have ariſen in this ſubject, in 
the uſe of the term foundation; the original 
queſtion having been overlooked, and a tran- 
ſition made into another queſtion, which 1; 
more about the proper uſe of this unneceſlaiy 
term, than about the true principles of mora- 
lity. And as for that further queſtion, that 
aroſe upon Dr Clarze's, upon which Mr Pa 
guy takes ſo much ingenious pains, Concer 1- 
ing an antecedency of the reaſon and truth of 
things to the will of God, and their abſolute 
independency upon it; or, vice vcrsd, Whe— 


ther it hath ariſen from a conception, that the 


one muſt neceſiarily have a foundation in che 
other, or only from the diliiculties, that at- 
tend giving the priority to either, I cannot 
tell; but I take it to be a queſtion having 1» 
many intricacies in it, that I am apt to think 
it will never be clear'd up, on either fide, to 

ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction, or any otherwiſe determined, than 
by reſolving it into the incomprehenſible na- 
ture of God himſelf. 


% But if any miſapprehenſion, you ſay, 


« hath ariſen on account of the different ap- 
« plications of foundation, you do not ſce 
© how they could be removed by any expla- 
ce nation of that term.” No; but by an ex- 
planation of what they mean by that term, in 
each particular application of it. You have 
ſo diſcountenanced the logical diſtinctions, 
which might ſerve this purpoſe, that J muſt 
endeavour to expreſs them intelligibly, if J 
can, without taking notice of them, Dr Cres 
foundation, as he uſes it, may be explained 
by the reaſon, or proofs, or evidence of tlie 
natural immutability of moral virtue, and mo- 
ral obligation. This reaion, proof, Sc. lies 
in the eternal and eſſential differences or 


things, Sc. And in this way of conſidering 


virtue, this is the true and proper foundation: 
For it excludes all others from the preterc. 


of being fo; unleſs we except the will of Go - 
which yet, if underſtood of the will invited 
in the creation, coincides with it, or rater 
the ſame; and, if taken abſolutely, is ano 
queſtion from that, which he conliuc!s, 
„„ ES han 
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When another perſon ſays, that the fitneſſes 
and relations ariſing from the eſſential diffe- 
rences, Sc. are the foundation, and ſole foun— 
dation of virtue in the alſtract; the meaning 
ſeems to be, and ſo I muſt judge, till it be 
better explain'd, that the idea of virtue's na- 
ture is taken immediately and ſolely from 
thence, i. e. they are the objects of intellecti- 
on, upon which the mind inwardly reflecting 
gains the idea. 

When Dr Clarke ſays, liberty muſt be 7he 
and the ſole 


ing the queſtion purely as it regards the agent. 
Then the capacity of 8 or the power 


of making elections, is the proper foundation 


of moral agency: Or, as he explains it him- 
{el in another place, “freedom of will, which, 
* according as it is determined in different 
* circumſtances by the reaſonableneſs of what 
e is good, or incitements of what is evil, 
*© rencers the agent morally good or evil.” 
Now when liberty is made @ foundation, I 


conceive nothing more is meant, than that it 


is a neceſſary antecedent, a requiſite to mora- 
lity, that is indiſpenſable, 
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Here then we are come to the idea of prac- 
tical virtue, as diſtinguiſhed from the ab- 
tracted, vg. the conformity of a moral agent 
to the reaſons of things. And what is the 
foundation of this conformity? Why here 
comes in that great principle, and ſpring of 
moral actions, which we agree to call obli- 
gation, and which extends to every thing, 


that movcs the will to moral and right action. 


And here foundations are multiplied, one thing 
being the foundation of this conformity in one 
inſtance, another in another, a third in a third, 
Sc. according to the capacities, 1mprove- 
ments, and infinitely various circumſtanccs 
and ſituations of moral agents. And the que 
tion about the preference of one above anonor, 
Ir of the propriety of one being called a bun- 
dation rather than another, can one, in ny 
apprehenſion, lie in this, 97g. Which of the 
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from thence. And that they, who ground 
obligation on the mere eſſential differences and 
ſitneſſes, Sc. will have leſs proof from fact 
to ſupport their foundation, although it really 
be the nobler principle, and alſo the firſt and 
original principle of obligation. 

And now, Madam, I take my leave of you, 
but with very great concern, I muſt aſſure 
you, becauſe I find I am not to hear from you 
any more, at leaſt not on this ſubject. 'Thote 
words in the conclufion of your lettcr, that 
you have doe your part, and need not trouble the 
world cr me with any more of your reflexions , 
what ſhall I fay to them? However ſenſibly 
I am touched with the loſs of ſo agreeable a 
correſpondent, I mult not forget to thank you 


heartily for the inſtructive part you hade per- 


jermed in theſe ſubjects; and for your conde- 
{cenftions and favours to me in particular, un- 


der a juſt ſenſe of which I ſubſcribe myſelf, 
Your faithful, and 
opedtent ſervant, 


T. SHARP 
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The SPRECIT made at Faremell Hull, 
to the Honourable and Right Rev. 
Father in Gop Richard by Divine 
Providence Lord Biſhiop of Durham, 


on his Lordthip's fi irt Arrival 12 his 
Dioceſe, on Friday, Fuly b, 1753. 


8 


their ſirſt Duties to your Lordſhip; and to 


UFFER my Lord a hort Interruption, 


while your Chapter beg Leave to pay 


Offer their Service in conducting you to your 
Throne. 

As it was a great I Ionour to me to repre- 
ſent your Lordſhip to the Dean and Chapter 
at your Inſtalment ; fo it is now my Duty by 
my Office to addreſs your Lordſhip, as: 
Dean and Chapters Repreſentative, on this 
moſt acceptable Occaſion. 

For tho' there needs no other Atte ſtatien 
to your Lordſhip's moſt welcome Reception 
among us, than that of the public Joy which 
18 expreſſed in h general a Concourle to your 
firſt Appe arance in Perſon with us; yet I am 
charged in particular, my Lord, with the 
Tg FF Con- 
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A Speech at Fare-well-Hall 


Concratulations of our Capitular Body, upon 
your tafe Arrival in your Dioceſe ; and with 
the Tender of our Canonical Obedience and 
Reſpeas, and with the public Repetition of 
our Wiſhes, that your Lordſhip may long 
poſſeſs, and may long be happy in poſſeſſing 
this eminent Station to which Providence hach 
called e.. 

It has been, and it is our Boaſt, that this 
antient See, with this Palatinate annexed, il- 
luſtrious for ſeveral Ages in this Kingdom for 
extraordinary Dignity and Powers, hath not 
hitherto been deſtitute of Prelates correſpond- 
ing thereto, but hath been filled, and pro- 
perly ſupported in theſe Pre- eminences (fo far 
at leaſt as the Remembrance of any of our 
Body reacheth) by Men illuſtrious in them- 
ſelves, great in their Abilities and Repute, if 
not great alſo by their Birth and Extraction: 


Whoſe Virtucs, Learning, and other Accom- 


plſhments have given, from Time to Time, 
additional Luſtre to our Epiſcopal Chair. 

So ſingular a Regard have our Princes had 
for this Church and County, in ſelecting Per- 
lons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Characters to 


ſuſtain 
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ſuſtain an Office of diſtinguiſhed Prerocatives, 
as well : as An M:itude of une, 


we mult in an 4 Mandi e 
his preſent Majc//y's Diſcernment, as weil as 
Goodneſs to us in ail Lis Defipnations to this 
See: Whereby the Serics in the Ro! | of this 


Succeſſion hath fill preſerv'd its wonted 


Splendor, is ſtill continued uniformly, great 
and venerable : Whereby we are enabled not 
only to commemorate paſt Bleſſings under two 
of his gracions Appointments ; but alſo to 
anticipate our future Felicity from the au- 
ſpicious Commencement of 4 Government of 
this Church and Dioceſæe; which, as we 82- 
ther from the riſing Profpect of it, will be 
perfectly a dared and adcquate to our 
Deſires. And we indulze our Hopes, to a 
Degree ſcarce diſtinguiſnable from Aſſurance 
that we ſhall ſoon . all the Marks 
of Worth, and all the ſhining Qualities, which 


3 4 


have been the - uſual Titles to this Throe, 
united in , Perjonare, | 

Your - Lordſhip will make good / Pre- 
ſages with more Eaſe perhaps than vou h 
them. 
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ut the Event ſhall juſtify the Prediction, 


Vor we perſuade ourſelves your Lordihin 
wilt abundantly fulfil the univerſal Expecta- 
tions that have been conceived from you 
Promotion to this Dignity ; both within the 
County Palatine, and throughout your whole 
Juriſdiction. | 

We of your Chapter in particular have pro- 
miſed to ourſelves a peculiar Happineſs from 


your Preſence with us at your Cathedral, and 


in our free Acceſs to you, as the Exigence 
of Caics may require, for Advice or Pro- 
tection. | 

Had the horourable Perſon in whoſe Place ! 
ſtand been here Hiſelf to have beſtow'd bs 
Eloquence on this Occation, and to have 
clothed our Addreſs in the Ornaments of #:s 


Language, more Juſtice had been done to his 


own and the Chapter's Sentiments, or at lea 
our Compliment had been more happily diſ- 
charged. 

Our Miſbes nevertheleſs of Proſperity to 
your Lordthip in all your Undertakings are 
the ſame, and attend you with equal Ardor 
tho' tiey may not be expreſs'd with ſo good 
a Grace, They extend, in the narroweſt 


Deſcrip- 
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Deſcription of them, to every Thing you can 
deſire yourſelf, and are limited by nothing 


but the Will of Heaven. 
And may your Lordſhip's Memorial in 


After ages be laſting and precious as thsſe of 


vour Predecej/ors have, or as that of your noble 
Father, whote Memory will be for ever ho- 
noured in the higheſt Courts of Law in the 
Realm. 

May you perpetuate the Family Name in 
this Northern Climate, as it is already per- 


petuated by the Family Dejerts in the cane 


of the Kingdom. 

May vou be he Prazje of this Country as 
well as a Bling to it, by wiſely and ſteadily 
exerting your Power in both its Branches, 


Eccleſiaſtical and Secular, by a wholeſome 
Adminiſtration of Diſcipline in your Paſtoral 


and Viſitatorial Capacity; by a noble and diſ- 
intereſted Uſe of your Tempera] Piivilges; 
and by a Diſpenſation of your Revenues un- 
exceptionably laudable. 
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To the Reverend the Clergy of the 


Archdeaconry of Vorthumberland, 
and of the Peculiar Juriſdiction of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham: 


Rothbury, Aug. 5, 1757. 
Need not make any Apology for ſending 
to cach of You the following Dz/cour/es, 

of which I beg Your Acceptance. 

Yet to have ſent them to You without any 
Reaſon prefixed to them, or without my 
Compliments accompanying them, might 
juſtly have been interpreted an Omiſſion in 
me. 


You are not altogether Strangers to them —— 
or their Deſign, having once heard them 
publickly ſpoken. But as you are not ac- 
quainted with the Reaſons, hy they were at 
firſt introduced into your Audience, Or, why | 1 
they now attend you at your own Doors, I ſhall 
beg Leave in a tew Words to apprize you of 
the Motives of my Conduct in both theſe 

„ | | ot; 
Reſpects. Wl 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Sub/tauce, or principal Contents of them 
were firſt put into Writing near ten Year 
ago, for the Uſe of One who had juſt enter'd 
into Orders, and for whoſe Succeſs and Cre- 
dit in the Miniſtry 1 had a more than ordinary 
Concern. 

And to Him they were propounded and 
recommended under the Title of PREACH:“ 
ING RuLts, or Directions towards the attain- 
ing to the Bt Manner of diſcharging the 
Duties of the Pulpit, vg. That Manner which 
has been, and is generally uſed by the moſt 
celebrated and approved Preachers among thz 
Enugliſb Divines. 

Theſe Rules were XXX in Number: Com- 
priſed in II Claſſes. XX whereof were Direc- 


lions to be oblerved in the compoſing of Ser- 


mons, and the other X in the Delivery of 
them. | | 
They were in this firſt Draught little better 
than a Collection of detached or independent 
Remarks on the ſeveral Modes of Preaching, 
and on the Preference of ſome to others, 
which had been made at different Times, and 


on divers Occaſions, partly by myſelf, and 


partly by ſuch of my Acquaintance as I knew 
| : to 


ts 4 Diſcourſe on Preaching, 


to be Curious in their Obſervations, and Tu- 
dicious in their Reflections on this Subject. 
Thele, I ſay, were thrown together, at that 
Time negligently enough, 7z. e, without much 
Regard to Order or Connection. 

But ſome Years after (that I may now ex- 
plain how they came to be laid before you) 
when I was conſidering of ſomething proper 
to ſay to You at our Meeting in the Ordinary 
Viſitation in 1755, 4 Thought aroſe, favoured 
perhaps by Fancy rather than by Judgment, 
that you might be entertained (for fo I imagin- 
cd) with a Recital of theſe Pulpit Advices, 
eſpecially of thoſe among them, which ſeem- 
ed leſs obvious to common Apprehenſion. And 
I fo far indulged the Conceit, as to reſolve to 
make a Trial how they would appear if they 
were ſomewhat better ditpoſed and method- 
ied, and put, if that could be done, into the 
Form of One or more Charges; not without 
ſome reaſonable and pleating Preſumption 
alſo, that notwithſtanding there were many 
of You whom I could not pretend to inſtruct 
in theſe Things, and from whom the moſt 
I could hope for, was, that they would take 
no Offence at ſuch Advice being offered, — 

| Yet 
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Yet there were likewiſe ſeveral among the 
Younger Clergy, who were ſtill cloſely em- 
ployed in Compoſition, and had neither hitherto 
attained a ſufficient Stock of Sermons, nor had 
formed, by Cuſtom and Practice, a ſettled 
Mode or abit of Delivery: To whom con— 
ſequently theſe Preaching Rules might be of 
real Uſe and Benefit; at leaſt ſo far as a bare 
Recital of them (for nothing more was thought 
of then) might be ſuppoſed to contribute to 
that good End. — Therefore under a Perſwa— 
ſion that I might be ſerviceable to /ome, with- 
oat falling at the ſame Time under Cenſure 
from others who wanted no Informations of 
this Kind, I at length ſorted and diſtributed the 
aforeſaid Rules or Advices into III Diſcourſes, 
which 1 ventured to deliver to You by Way 
of Charge at my three laſt Viſitatious. 

And on this Occaſion it was that I not 
only gave to theſe Rules a new Diſpoſition 
and better Shew of Order and Connexion 
than they had before, but reduced their 
Number to XVIII for Compgjuton, and VI tor 


Promuncialicn. 


Yet in other Reſpects I made 
Which lat 
Circumitance I the rather mention, as it beit 
accounts 
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accounts for my not having preſerved that | 
Gravity of Stile throughout, wherewith You — 
have been uſually addreſſed at our public 1 
Meetings: There being in theſe Diſcourſes | 
not only ſeveral Phraſes, but ſome Compariſons | | 
alſo which may ſeem rather too light for the 14 
Solemnity of a Charge. Perhaps likewiſe 
ſeme Exemplifications of the Rules, (as parti- 
cularly thoſe in the Article of Stile, which 
are brought to ſhew how much better ſome 
Sort of Expreſſions ſuit the Pulpit than others 
do) may appear ſcarce of Conſequence enough 
to have been inſerted in theſe Dzſcourſes when 
delivered in your Preſence, And yet, My 
Brethren, (for this is all the Excuſe I have to 
make for them) confidering how much theſe 
Kinds of Illuſtrations by Szmzles, Allufrons, and 
Txamples of Propriety in certain Phraſes and Il 
Expreſſions, though they may carty at firft 
Sight ſome Appearance of Levity, or too low j 
Condeſcention to minute Things; neverthe- wy 04 
leſs, I fay, conſidering how much they help | Al 
towards imprinting the Rules themſelves in i 
the Memory, (which in this Caſe would want | F | 
all the Helps that could be given it) I was in | 

Hopes they would be thought «2 that Account | =—_ 
e . 1 
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the more pardonable, and ſo retained all or 
moſt of them as I found them in my ful 
Draught which was deſigned for private Uſe. 

And that theſe Diſcourſes are now at length 
preſented to You in another Dreſs, in Which 


ſome of You might not expect to have ten, 


them, vis. under Types, is intirely owing to a 
Requeſt that ore of Your Body at my lf! 
Viſitation were pleaſed to make hat I ou! 
print them. A Requeit to which I was un- 
willing to g:ve an abſolute Denial, and yet with 
which I could not comply altogether, or in the 
full Extent of it. And therefore, after ſome 
Deliberation, taking a middle Way, I have, 
without publiſhing them, procured from the 
Preſs as many Copies, as may ſuffice to bear 
my Reſpects to each of you at your own 
Lodgings; that upon a ſecond, and cloſer 
View of them you may form a better Judg— 
ment concerning them, and by having them 
in your own Poſſeſſion, Recourſe may at any 
Time be more eaſily had to them by tho: 
who conceive any Advantage may be made 
of them. Or whether any Benefit may be 
expected from them or not, yet they may 


poſſibly afford {ame Amuſement to Lou; Or it 


they 
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they ſhall not afford even has, ll 1 hattet 
myſelf they will be kindly received from the 
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ler to our Order or Office 
cal Authority that is now 
exerciſed: within this Realm. 

For my own Part, inftcad of general Ex- 
hortations, or Charges ſtrictly ſo c 
Which, when addreſſed to the Clergy, mul: 
in the Nature of them principally conſiſt in 
Injunctions and Monitions to Fidelity and Di- 


ligence in their Function, and ERS in con- 
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who are inveſted with Epiſcopal Authority 
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and Advices are, 2 ſpeaking, much. 
better adapted to the French Taſte and Mode 
of Preaching than to ours.) But ſhall content 
myſelf with giving You a ſew Advertiſemen!s 
(as Queen Elizabeth called Her Articles abo 


Out 


Preaching) or certain Tes of what ſeems to 


be the moſt material to be confidered and ob- 


ſerved by the Engliſi Preacher. 

You mult be very ſenſible, and I ought to 
be more ſo, of the Delicacy wherewith ſuc!) 
a Point ſhould be handled in Your Preſence, 
and eſpecially by One who can make but 
ſrnall Pretences of any Succeſs that may have 
attended his own Practice in following thoſe 
Rules he would recommend. Yet this ſhould 

ot hinder or deter me from freely commu 


ow to You ſuch Advert:jements, or 
Preachins Rules, as have, either by way ct 
private and friendly Advice been given occa- 


ſionally to myſelf, or fallen accicentally in my 


Way, and been picked up at different Times 


in Converſation with eminent Divines, anc 
long-practiſed Preachers: And whi his whe- 
ther they have had any good Effects upon 
myſelf or not, were yet, I confcis very accept- 
able to me; and therefore may not pernays 
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prove otherwiſe to You. And if they ſhall 
appear to You'under the ſame agreeable Light 
they did to me, I truſt that on further Re- 
ſlection upon them You will alſo judge them 
uſeful. 

There are ere Ceneral Heads under which 
the ſeveral particular Advices muſe be ranged. 
The firſt is Compoſition, 

Under which Term are included Stile, Ja- 
vention, and Method. 

The other is Pronunciation, 

Or what we commonly call Delivery; in- 
cluding the whole Power, and all the Graces 
of Elocuticii. 

Which lait Branch of the Art of Preaching 
is not, I fear, to well ſtudied and attended to 
by many of our Order, as one could wiſu it 
were. Though as to Compeſizzon it is com- 
monly thouglit No Clergy upon Earth do 
excel our Countrymen in it, if they can be 
{aid to e9za7 them. 

However, that I may proceed in ſome Or- 
der and Method, I mult begin win my - 

verliſemeuts concerning Conpiyition 5 And I 
thall at this 1 ime biicfly lay down tac capital 
and moſt approved Rules for forming or 
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A Diſcourſe en Preaching. 

Ex. gr. Inſtead of ſaying, Piety and Virtue 
e Ul Fin Joy and Happineſ in the End, and 
Sin, bowever triumphant fer a Seaſon, will 
finally bring forth Miſery ME Sorrow z ſay ra- 
ther, A 228 and gti Mun will rejoice 
and be happy in the En d, ond Sinners, however 
they may triumph for a Scuſon, will be finally 
miſerable and wretched. 

The Sentiments or Doctrine is ery 
fame in bath Cafes; and perhaps the former 


Phraſeo! ogy may be he 


1d more Pohle: Yet 
there is ſomething 2 in the latter, Which bring 
the Sentiment more Home to the ordinal 7 


Man's Mind, and is therefore the more pro- 
per for the Pulpit. 


And it is no finall Recommendation of this 
Rule, that our ble Tg Saviour commonty 


ſpake in the Concrete, very rarely in tie Ab 
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805 Arts of Oratory diſplayed: And he 
be Talent of Bene ce, where there is one 
So principally to bo exerciied, Which 


brings me to the stil Rule. 
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awhich is uſed in the Diaactic. For one and 


the ſame Form of Conſtructlon will not agree 


1 
equally well with both, any more than one 
and the ſame Mode of Utterance and Delivery 
can be uſed with 32 Propriet ty in both, 
The whole Art of Cehifgltion in the 1 
rudi ive Part lies in 5 9 71 zuths or Senti- 
ments into ſuch an Order, and into ach Ex- 
preſſions, as will carry them into the U. der - 
landing of every attentive Perſon. While 
the Art of Perſuaſion lies ra ther in ſpeaking to 


— 


the Hart, and conveying thither the mot 


intereſting and affecting Motives by engaging 
and inſiauating Language. 

But neither the didactic nor t 
ſhould be continued long at a 1:mo. Tediotis 
Inſtructions dull the Attention, and tedious 
Addreſſes cloy the Mind. ; 

They do beſt when properiy intermixc 
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A Difcorrſe on Preaching. 
firſt : For the Head malt be properly inform 
ed, before the Heart can be properly warmed. 

VI. The fixth Rule relates to the Decency 
and Modeity of Stile, . To avad with Care 
whatever boraers 11912 ho ee and not to 
depreciate good Reaſoning by enforcing it 
magiſterially. 

Preachers ſhould not appear as Drſputants, 
nor carry themſelves as Precepicrs ; they ſhould 
rather put on the Character of Counſellors 
and friendly Adviſers. 

To dictate or dogmatize in an overbearing 
Way, though with Truth in ones Mouth, 


renders that Truth leſs acceptable. 


It is alſo a fooliſh Confidence to do to at a 


Time, or in a Place, where 


3 


contradict one. For whoto inſitts in the Pul- 
pit on what he ſays, being unantwerable, or 
challenges the World, to defeat his Argu- 
ment, (which 1 yet ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
times might juſtly and Gaſely do) yet never- 
theleſs to do ſo in theſe Circumſtances, and 
before a ſitent Audience, is giving much tl 
ſame Proof of his Skill in Reaſoning, tha: 
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Arms, when he makes his Challenge at the 
Coronation, before the unarmed Multitude. 

To which let me add another Rule, rela- 
tive alſo to Decency in Stile, and that 1s, 
VII. Seventhly, To avoid, as much as may 
be, Egciſms, or the ſpeaking any Thing in 
the Pulpit upon ones own private Judgment 
or Authority. 

Monſieur Paſcal wiſhed that the Pronouns 
T and Me, were baniſhed out of Converſation ; 
intimating the Diſagreeableneſs of drawing 
Self too often into common Subjects. And 


what he obſerved holds ſtronger for diſcard- 
ing theſe Terms in the Pulpit. For although 
in Tranſitions, and on ſome other Occaſions 
they come in naturally, and are uſed inoffen- 
lively, as——7T fhall diſcourſe Confider awwith 
me T ſhall proceed next, or Let me now 
conclud: and the like ; Yet in other Places 
and on other Occaſions, they are much better 


dropp'd than uſed. As for Inſtance, Inſtead 


of laying, with an Egoiſt, — ] cannot come into 
this Expoſition I cannot ſay 1 fee the Force of 
this Argument, — Speak rather to the fame 


Effect in theſe or the like Words: This 


Expoſition is not to be admitted; It is not eafs 
10 
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to fee where the Force of this Argument lies. — 
and ſo on, in other like Inſtances, 

Indeed our Saviour's Diſcourſes do abound 
with Egoiſinus; becauſe he taught as one ha- 
ving Authority, both to correct the received 
Doctrines which needed Improvement, and 
alſo to teach new Doctrines of his own. And 
when we ſhall meet with another infallible 
Guide or Interpreter, we ſhall readily allow 
him his Egoiſins too. 

And ſo much for Sie or the Rules of Ex- 
preſſion. 

J have not Time to proceed now to the 
other Articles that fall under this Head of 
Compoſition, viz. Invention and Method: Two 
Things of very great Uſe in framing our Dit- 
courſes for the Pulpit; and which will- admit 
of very eaſy and practicable Rules, as may 
perhaps be ſhewn hereafter, if we live to 
mect again. 

At preſent let the following Obſervation 
ſhut up what has been now ſaid upon 8/0, 
vi. that young Preachers are but too apt to 
be ſollicitous about Elegance in their Phraſes, 
and ſtudy to be polite in all their Expreſſions, 
and ſometimes 97/5 them ſi he that vulgar 

Hands 


Vo 1 
have been now recommended: 
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Hands can lay no hold on them, and fre- 
quently by theſe Means they not only over- 
dreſs their Arguments, but give an unnatural 
Suitnels to their whole Compoſition ; where- 

old Preachers are generilly ſo ſenſible 0f 
525 miſtaken Notions and miſplaced La- 


bours, that they commonly grow ſick of their 


own juvenile Compotitions, and ſcarce knoy 
how to bring them up again into the Pulpit ; 

leaſt without ſome proper Retrenchment 
of the Redundancies, and ſuch a chaſtenin;; 
of the Luxuriances of their youthful Fancies, 
as a maturer Judgment, formed upon Practice, 
requires them to make. Which Knowledge. 
and Judgment from Experience, (J believe 
an Exnerience generally avowed) gives great 
Confirmation to ſeveral of the Rules which 
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hich I had not Time then to communicate; 
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A Second Diſcourſe on Preaching. 
them in their Original Dreſs as they were 
firſt drawn up and prepared tor the better 


helping of the Memory. On which Account 


alone, I perſuade myſelf You will the more 
readily excuſe ſome of the guaint Terms made 
uſe of, and ſome of he Compariſons which 
are introduced ; not out of any Iudicrous 
Turn of Fancy, but merely fer the Sake of 
fixing in the Mind thoſe Rules which the; 
ſerve at the fame Time to illuſtrate. 
Touching Invention the Advices are theſe, 
I. Never to think ones ſelf obliged on any 
Subject to ſay all that one can fav, (as Lawyers 
do, and properly enough, when they plead 
in Court for Fees) but to content ones felt in 
the Pulpit with ſaying what is moſt pertinent, 
moſt uſeful and inſtructive to tlie Auditors. 
And in conſequence of this, 
II. Never to purſue any Subjeft over cum. 
eujly into its Minuteneſſes, Which is a Specics 


of Wire-drawins. The Reaſon is, becauſe 


Compoſers are too apt in ſuch Purſuits to 
over-run and get beyond clear Ideas, and to 
ſpin their Thread ſo fine as to loſe Sight of it 
themſelves, Or if they think they Kill ſce 
it themſelves, yet they ſhould remember that 
tlie 
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I the major Part of their Audience 6s no | 
1 Sight at all for fine Threads: And to talk 
out of Sight is the fame in Effect with talk- | 
5 ing in the Dark; which, whenſoever we | 
. ſeem to be in Danger of doing, it is beſt to | 
1 give over; and to return to what is plain and N 
; intelligible, and ſuited to Edtiacation, 
f III. Never to employ Invention im explicatins | 
7 Things that are already plain. For this is the | 

Way to make thoſe Things Jets plain than | 

they were before, at leaſt to vulgac Capa- | 
y il cities. | 
$ As for Inſtance : What Conſcience or Rea- 
E {un by its common Lights inwardly preaches | 
1 to People, we have no Need to teach, but N 
; only to remind them of. For theſe Divine . 

Admonitions have ſo far prepared our Way 

that we ute their Dictates as ſo many Ac 
- from which we deduce other Traths, as Ma- 
s FF Zhematicions do their Theorems. 
0 To which may I add in the 4th Place, 
) IV. The ſame Rule holds againſt Attempts 19 | 
) explain ſuch Things as in their own Nature — 
5 cannot bs comprebended by us, or made out N 
C more clearly than they already are in the Word — 
1 of God. | 
J Vol. II. II h An. | 
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And thus revealed Myſteries come under 
the Notion of inexplicable Maxims, to which 
we can no more by the Help of Invention 
add Light, or give Weight, than we can to 
Truths that are intuitive. 

Theretore on all ſuch Points, whether of 
Natural Religion reſting principally on Con- 


ſcience, or Revealed Religion reſting wholly 


on Faith, No Good was ever done in popular 
Aſſemblies by any ſuppoſed Improvements 
from Invention. Philoſophers and Scholaſtics 
will and may debate among themſelves as 
they pleaſe upon ſuch firſt Principles; but 
Preachers muſt not enter into any of their 
Subtleties, leſt they ſhould confound Men's 
common Ideas of known Truths by unne- 
ceſſary Refinements, 

But then although the great Truths of 
Religion and Morality require neither En- 
largement nor Decoration from IJndbention, but 
necd only, to be fairly ſtated or pointed out, 
becauſe when attended to they will make 
their own Way by their own Weight ; Yet 


V. Invention is of prime Uſe and Service in 


conducting the auxiliary Arguments, and in 
brin 


* 
8 
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bringing up the Rear of Motives and Per- 
ſuaſives to Practice. 


When we come, for Inſtance, to enforce 


a natural Obligation, or a plain Scriptute 
Duty with ſpecial Inducements from Reafon 
and Experience, then we may range freely 


through all the Topics of Invention, and 


ranſack the Magazines of the Orators to find 
proper Matter for our Purpole. 

And indeed were we to go on no further 
than the three common logical Topics, Cn, 
quo modo & quando, for Reaſons Why a Thing 


is to be done, and for Directions Ho and. 


ben it is to be done, they will amply fur- 
niſh vs with Matter on moſt Subjects, and 
eſpecially the practical ones. Upon which I 
would juſt take Notice of how great Conte- 

quence to Edification the Topic 2y9mod)9 is, 
or the inſtructing People Eo any Duty is to 
be performed: This being a far more uſeful 
Leſſon to them, and perhaps a more difficult 
Taſk for us, than the ſatisfying them oy 
or wherefore a Thing cught to be done: Ard 
therefore of all the Loci Communes, to whic! 


— 


we have recourſe, there is none in which 
we can more profitably employ ouriclves than 
Eh 2 111 
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in this. Every ſerious and good Man will be 
apt to gather ſomething on this Topic from 
his own Experience, and will be able to ex- 
plain e Fizw from his own Feelings, and 
from Reflections on his own private Conduct, 
more uſc fully to others, and more ſatisfacto- 
rily to himſelf, than by any other Method 
of Invention. And happy is he whoſe Heart 
and Conſcience can furniſh him with a Pro- 
batum of the Preſcrip!:on that he gives to 
others 
And to theſe Common-Places which are call- 
ed tbe Logical, let me ſubjoin 
VI. In the fixth Place a Sacred Topic, 
peculiarly uſeful to thoſe who compoſe for 
the Pulpit, dig. Scripture Examples. Of which 
great Benefit may be made, when they are 
properly ſelected, and diſcreetly accommo- 
dated to the Buſineſs in Hand. They weigh 
much - with the Vulgar, and are eaſily re- 
member'd, 
But one of the largeſt Funds of Inventton, 
is that of 
VII. Szmilitudes, 8 Emblems, &c. 
Which are greatly recommended by our 
Saviour's Manner of inſtructing the common 
| People, 
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People, by Parables, by Allufions to natural 


Phenomena, by ſundry Images taken from 
Things of daily Uſe in Liſe, and even by 
Peper and vulgar Say ings. All which he 
made. beautifully ſubſervient to the Illuſtra- 
tion of his Doctincs. 

Only let it be obſerved on this Article of Wa 
miles, that there ought to be a due Share of Dis 
cernment to diſtinguiſi what are proper tor 
a Sermon, and what are not fo. For as Fancy 
is boundleſs, ſo are fanciiul Compariſons, 

As I remember we had at the Univerſity 

a peculiar Term for extravagant Conccits 
of x iis Kind in the Compohtions of Preachers. 
I think we called them bite Beuss, mean- 


ing thereby ſuch  Emolems-or Similies as were 
too bold and ſtriking to be cafily forgotten; 


and yet, from ſome ſtrange Impropiicty or 
Oddneſs in them, could not be remembered 
but with Di (credit to the Brains that form'. 
them. 

Neverthcleſs Similitudes prudentiy choſe: 


es 
and ſparingly interſperſed are not only 91 


Ornaments to a Diſcourſe, but have ſpecia! 


% 


Effects both in illuſtrating a Pocttine, ani 
imprinting! it on the Mind. 
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And theſe I apprehend are the moſt ma- 
terial Advices concerning Invention. 


Indulge me now in a Word or two upon 
Method. 

Every Man, you will ſay, muſt take his 
own. True. 

True alſo that no one Method of Com- 
poſition whatſoever can be preſcribed that 
will fait with all Subjects and all Occaſions. 

Yet, on the other Hand, it is no leſs true 
that there are ſome general Rules from which 
we mutt never depart, if we would have our 
Compoſitions paſs for Merhodtcal. 

I. As Firſt. To abide by the Subject, achat. 
ever it be, and not to ſtray or wander from 
it into Points that are not allied to it. 

This is commonly called keeping cloſe to 
Ihe Text. Of which good Rule ſome Preachers 
are ſo little obſervant that whatever Text 
they ſet out with, they will nevertheleſs run 
their Chaſe through the Bible, as if they 
thought nothing was out of Method that 
was but in Scripture, from Genes even to the 
Revelations. | 

Such Ramblers from their aſſumed Sub- 
ject are ſtiled, and not improperly, ——Unz- 

verſa; 
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verſal Preachers: Of which Sort generally 
Speaking are the extempore Men; and for a 
very obvious Reaſon : More obvious than any 
that is to be given for the like Digreſſions in 
thoſe who pen their Diſcourſes, and have 
Time to weigh and fort their Materials, and 
to diſpoſe them into ſuch Form and O:der 
that the ſeveral Parts of the Compoſition may 
be adjuſted to each other, and every Part may 
be made to contribute to the Strength of the 
Whole. 

II. But Secondly, It is hardly conſiſtent 
with Method, never with good Method, to 
make Excurſions into Branches even ot the 
ſame Subject, if the Conſideration of thoſe 
Branches be not authorized by the Text itſelf. 
For as Diſcourſes are to be confined to the 
Subjects that are treated of in them, ſo Sub- 
jects themſelves are to he limited by the "Texts 
that are taken for them: Unletis perchance 
the Subject itſelf happens to be ſome 7/7147 
Argument, State Topic, or other occaſianal 
Theſis, to which no Text in Scripture hath any 
direct or immediate Reference: In all which 


extraordinary Cates, as we muſt never think 


to make any Text ſpeak wWiliat was not ori- 
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einally intended in it, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with ſuch Touches upon it, or Allu- 
ſions to it, as may preſerve an Idea of Rela- 
tion, though perhaps not a cloſe one, between 
the Sermon and the Text, But 

III. Of ſeveral Methods that may be uſed, 


That will always appear to be the beit, 


hereby the Subject contained in the Text 
may be the eaſieſt undetſtood, and the Dit- 
courſe made upon it the eaſieſt remembered. 

And it matters not whether this Diſpo- 
ſition be made by regular and formal Divi- 
ſions into Heads, or by any other artificial 


Dilpolition of the ſeveral Arguments for the 


better engaging the Attention at preſent, and 
the better helping the Memory afterwards, 
Some Preachers too fancifully adhere to a 
Method of ſplitting into Heads, and into a 
certain Number of them too, on moſt Occa- 
ſons. I do not mean hereby to blame them, 
tor what is in Methsd and due Order 1s, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, well. But yet this Rule of 
iplitting may oftentimes be changed into a 
better; And eſpecially on thoſe Occafions 
where the Preacher takes upon himſelf the 


Part of an Orator : Under which CharaQer 


the 
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the Concealment of Method often proves at 
Advantage to the Addreſs. For a Diſcourſe, 
we know, may be full of Art and Contri- 
vance, and even elegantly methodico!, and yet 
hall ſeem, at leaſt to the Unlearned, to have 
no Traces of Skill diſcoverable in it. But the 
Victories of Eloquence are ſometimes obtain- 
ed, like thoſe of great Captains, by playing 
off the concealed Batteries; whereby the Au- 
dience is more ſucceſsfully ſmitten, than when 


the whole Tire of Artillery is diſcovered be- | 


forehand. 

You will ſtill remember that I am only 
giving You ſome general Hints of Points 
which may be purſued at leifure by as many 
of You as are yet employed in Compoſitions, 
and are not already furnithed with a Stock 
of Diſcourſes ſufficient tor the Demands of 
Your Stations and Cures. To work by Rule, 
when we do work, is much better than fol- 
lowing Fancy and Imagination : Nay much 
better than endeavouring merely to imitate 
Others, though they be Writers of the great. 
eſt Credit and Renown: Becauſe unleſs we 
know, and mind, and apply to thoſe fame 


Rules which they followed, and which make 


I 
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their Writings appear to ſuch Advantage, we 
may indeed imitate them, but really without 
any Reſemblance ; and feem to ourſelves to 
follow them cloſe, and yet without coming 
any Thing the nearer to them. 

I have not hitherto ſaid any Thing on a 
Point which the French Writers on Chriſtiau 
Eloguence never fail to mention. They ſpeak 
of it under the higheſt Characters; ſtiling 
it L'Ondtion, (for which we have no Word 
in Engliſh): And as they make a diſtinct 
Article of it, it hath not fallen, ſo far as it 
relates to Compoſition, under any of the fore- 

They mean by it, as I take it, A truly 
religious Spirit that reigns throughout the 
whole Compeſitzon, enlivens and ſanctifies it, 
and betokens the Compoſer himſelf to be a 
ſincere good Man; One that has a true Senſe 
of what he ſays; who talks not merely from 
yuſt Ideas, but from a ſeaſon'd Heart; evi- 


dencing by the whole Turn of his Expreſ- 


ſions that he not only does firmly believe all 
that he advances, but earneſtly defices his 


whole Audience inay be alſo convinced of 


the ſame, 


But 
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But indeed this Un&o (if one may fo 
render the French) is as diſcernible in that 
other Branch of the Preacher's Character, 
Pronunciation, as it is in Compoſition ; nay, 
perhaps ſometimes it may be thought more 
ſo. You will fee what is meant by it, when 
it is ſpoken in Regard to Delivery, in my 
next Diſcourſe, ſhould it pleaſe God to give 
me another Opportunity of going through 
with my Preaching Rules, at our Meeting 
together on a hike Occafion, 


VIS I. 
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Reverend Brethren, 1 

/ OU may well expect I ſhould at length : 

make an End of a Subject on which I 
have already twice addreſſed you. And tho 

I ͤam fenfible of my own Inabilities to do it 
Tuſtice, and treat it as worthily as it deſerves : 
yet as you have been pleaſed to attend to my 
Advices, fuch as they be, on a Subject to 

extremely well ſuited to theſe. Occaſions, I 
had rather make a third Experiment of your 
Candour, than fail in fulfilling my Part on a 
Point of ſuch Conſequence to us all. 

I ſhall therefore now proceed to give yeu 
the Remainder of thoſe Rules tor Preaching, 
which I thought, and I hope from what you 
have heard of them already, you think too, 
not to be undeſerving your Conſideration. 

My firſt Diſcourſe you may recollect was 
wholly taken vp in ſetting forth in ſeveral 


Par- 
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Particulars, How our Slile may be beft adjuſted | 
and accommodated to the Uſe of the Pulpit. 

In my laft, this Time twelve Months, I 

treated on Invention and Method, and of their 

- | /ngular Uſe in framing and drawing up Sen- 

mons. And under one or other of theſe Heads 

J laid before you, as I think, all the appro- 


— — 


h ved Rules for Compo/itzon. 
# And the Point that comes now to be ſpoke 
; to by way of Concluſion is the Manner of 
4 diſcharging ourſelves in the Pulpit, or, what 
; we commonly call Delivery : Which is the 
5 Art of happily executing with the Tongue, 
4 what is previouſly ſchemed and prepared with 
: the Pen. 
: And indeed this, when you conſider it | 
s well, will be found a moſt marterial Article 
in our Subject. For what is Sie? what is 
1 


Invention ? what is Method ? if there be want- 

ing that which alone can ſet off and give 

Life and Grace to them all, vig. A proper 
Elecution, or a juſt Delivery? 

And this as I once before took the Liberty 

of intimating to you is that Part of the pub- 

lick Service which our Eygliſßñ Clergy, — 


pardon 
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pardon the Suggeſtion—do not ſo thoroughly 
ſtudy as might be wiſhed. 

The late jndicious Biſhop of London, Dr 
Gibſen, who underſtood the Laws of the 
Pulpit as well as any other of Eccleſiaſtical 
Denomination, was very ſenſible of this De- 
fect in many of our Order: And in one of 
his Charges reminds his Clergy of what De- 
moſthenes is reported to have ſaid, when he 
was aſked what was the firſt Qualification of a 
good Orator ?———He anſwered, Pronuncia- 
tion.—When aſked again, what was the ſe— 
cond ?—He anſwer'd again, Pronunciation. 
What the third? ſtill Pronunciation: As 
if without that, no Oration could be worth 
attending to, 

It is true that Pronunciation among the 
Ancients included the whole Action of the 
Speaker, or the Co-operation of all his Mem- 
bers with his Tongue, the more vigorou!ly 


to impreſs his Sentiments on the Hearers. 


Which combined Arts of Addreis, in the 
Greek and Roman Orators, were indeed to 
great Purpoſe in their Days, conſidering the 
Arguments they had to treat upon, the Cuſ- 
toms and Priviieges of the Courts in which 
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they pleaded, and the Temper and "Taſte 
of their Auditors. And it is as true that with 
us the Caſe is far different, and that our Sub- 
jets though they afford Light and Life much 
beyond theirs, yet would be injured by be- 
ing handled with Content. n and Vehemence: 
For they are of a more delicate Nature, and 
are beſt ſet off in ſolemn Compoſure, or what 
we may more properly call, in Oppoſition to 
the practiſed Movements of the Ancients, 
A majeſtic Tranquillity. For Agitations of 
the Body or Theatrical Geſtures are a kind 
of Gaſconade in the Pulpit, which we readily 
reſign to a neighbouring Nation. Our Peo- 
ple would not be pleaſed with ſuch ſcenical 
Repreſentations, or enthuſiaſtic Behaviours 
neither, if they would, ought we to encou- 
rage them in ſo falſe a Taſte. 

But then ſeeing we are in a Manner 
obliged to lay aſide the Uſe and Study of that 
Part or Mode of Pronunciation, which con- 
liſted in Action, how much greater Reaſon 
have we to cultivate and improve all the 
Powers of the Tongue, and to exerciſe our- 
ſelves in all the poſſible Graces of E/ccution ; 
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in which the whole Art of our Pronuncia- 
tion or Delivery muſt now conſiſt, 

A few general Advices on this Head will 
be ſufficient, and, I will preſume, not un- 
acceptable. 

I. In the firſt Place, I believe, you will 
readily agree with me, that the Uſe of Notes, 
which 1s a very valuable Privilege, and in 
many Reſpects beneficial, was never deſigned 
to deſtroy the Energy, deaden the Vivacity, 
or even in any wile reſtrain the Force and 
Effects of a Diſcourſe upon the Audience. 

How greatly then is this Advantage abuſed, 
when it tempts us to read with Apathy, what 
ought to be ſpoken with as much Life and 


Spirit as if it flowed unpremeditated! 


Hence comes the unlucky Diſtinction be- 
tween Preachers and Readers of their own 
Sermons. The one ſpeak or deliver them- 
{elves like Advocates at the Bar: But thc 
other more like the Clerk of the Court reading 
the Indictment behind the Tavle. 

Towards the Remedy of which Miſuſe 
of Notes let it be obſerved, ſecondly, | 

II. That we fbould endeavour to preaet 12! 
the Manner we talk, provided we do it loud 

enough 
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enough to be heard, and leifurely enough to 
be heard diſtinctly. 

This is in ſome Meaſure intimated in the 
very Terms we ule for this Part of our Mi- 


niſtration. Homilies from the Greek Word: 


Sermons from the Latin : Diſcourſes Fnglijh. 
All of them importing an eaſy familiar kind 
of Addreſs to the People. 


And whereas there is ſomething in every 


Man's Talk which is peculiar to himſelf, it 
is further adviſeable for every one in preach- 
ing to keep to his peculiar or uſual Manner 
of Elocution. For what is moſt natural is 
generally moſt becoming; and the taking 
Pains to alter our Cuſtomary Mode of Pro- 
nunciation ſeldom turns to good Account: 
Beſides that what is got by Art, or by imi- 
tating others is ever apt to be attended more 
or leſs with a Spice of Affectation. 
And this Rule being mentioned icads us 
directly to another, which 1s 
III. To avoid in preaching as We 09 in com- 


mon Life, ſameneſs of Tone, and ſamenc of 


Cadence, 


Vor, II. 1 i A Mu- 
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A Muſician that plays only on one String, 
or always in the ſame Key, will never make 
good Muſick. | 

The Voice 1s capable of infinite Modula- 


tions, and ought to be exerciſed in all that 


Variety that is requiſite for expreſſing both 
the Force and Beauty of every Sentiment that 
is conveyed by it to the Audience. 

But where this ſtudy is quite over-looked, 
and this Care totally neglected, ill Cuſtoms 
take Place, and being continued become at 
length inveterate. There are ſome who yet 
retain the Cant they got at School : And what 
is more ſtrange they retain it only in the 


Reading Deſk and in the Pulpit : And being 


Men in Senſe, Learning, and Argument, are 


ſtill Boys in Delivery; repeating their Ser- 
mons, with their Books in their Hands, at 
Seventy, as they did their Leſſons at Seven. 


But how well ſoever the Tone and Cadencies 


may be adjuſted for making the Diſcourſe 
paſs off agreeably, yet there is ſomething 
further neceſſary to a good Delivery, namely 

IV. That we ſhould obſerve Time and Mea- 


fure in what we ſay, ſo as not to be always in 
the 
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the ſame Strain, either uniformly rapid or 
uniformly ſlow. 

For as Compoſitions are not all of a Piece, 
that is, of one and the ſame Kind of Stuff 
and Texture throughout, but conſiſt of Parts 
which have a different Structure and Caſt, 
ſo neither ſhould one and the ſame Meaſure 
of Recital be uſed with them from the Be- 
ginning to the End. 

Some Paſſages require a ſwifter Execu- 
tion : Others a more deliberate. Our Fluency 
ſhould be like that of the Streams, which 


| haſten over the Shallows, but move flowly 


in deep Places. 

Indeed a continued Rapidity, beſides its 
being waſtful and unthrifty by expending 
much Matter in a little Time, hath other 
unfriendly Conſequences, For it doth in 
Appearance put all Topics upon the Level ; 
And makes a Man feem to treat even Myſte- 
ries in Religion with the ſame Haſte and 
Unconcern, as if he was talking about in- 
different Things. 

You may have known perhaps ſome for- 
mal Perſons who wonld in their common 
Converſation ſpeak as gravely and ſolemnly 
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upon 2 Straw or a Feather, as if they were 
treating 4 Point of Divimty, This ſeems 
abſurd enough. But it is much more fo 
when the Caſe 1s reverſed, and the moſt in- 
tereſting Subjects are ſpoken of with as much 
Negligence and Precipitancy, as if the Theme 
were of no greater Conſequence than a Fra- 
ther or a Straw, 

Yet what has been obſerved about Tomes, 
and Cadencies, Time and Meaſure muſt not 
interfere with the fifth Rule, which is 

V. To preferve a ſufficient Exertion of the 
Voice through every Part of the Diſcourſe. 

They indeed who have weak Conſtitutions 
and low Voices mult do as well as they can : 
And what cannot be helped will never be 
excepted againſt, 

But I point this Advice to others, who 
neither want Lungs, nor have any Deſign of 
ſparing them, but yet through an ill-judged 
Mode of peaking accuſtom themſelves to 
drop or fink their Voices towards the Cloſe 
of their Sentences, or ſuffer it to die away in 
their Cadencies. Whereby they really, tho' 
undeſignedly, deprive ſeveral of their Hearers 
of Part of their Diſcourſe, and leave thein to 

ſupp!y 
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ſupply by Conjecture thoſe Remnants of the 
Sentences which they cannot recover by their 
Ears. This is preaching by Halves to Au- 
ditors ſo circumſtanced : Tis a Kind of Stif- 
ling in the Birth what ſhould be delivered 
and brought forth compleat and intire. 

Let me add that all theſe Rules above- 

mentioned hold equally good, be our natural 
Command of Voice more or leſs, being equal- 
ly practicable by all of us within that Sphere 
or Compaſs, be it greater or ſmaller, which 
we can audibly fill. 
And now we are prepared for the ſixth 
and laſt Rule, which indeed comprizes all 
the former, and is properly the Aggregate 
of them all, and this I ſhall give you in Tully's 
Definition of Pronunciation ſo far as we are 
concerned in it. 

VI. Pronunciatio eft ex Rerum et Verborum 
Dignitate Vocis Moderatio. To rule and guide 
the Voice by the Import of the Senſe, and 
the Turn of the Diction: To frame and adapt 
it to the Subject Matters we treat of, and ty 
the Words by which we deſcribe them: To 
mould our Delivery into their Shapes, ſo far 
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as it is capable of taking New Forms, and to 


alter it as the Topics themſelves change. 

Were a Man, for Inſtance, to give his 
Advice to ſome Dear Friend about Points 
of the utmoſt Moment to his Family or At- 
fairs, ſurely he would model his Voice after 
another Manner than if he was reading a Pa- 
ragraph of foreign News in the Gagelte. 

Matters of Weight muſt be delivered, cx 
Rerum Dignitate, diſtinaly and flowly to 
thoſe whom they concern ; and with ſuch an 
Air of Seriouſneſs, as may beſt expreſs the 
Speaker's. internal Senſe of their Importance 
to be attended to; and which, in Diſcourſes 
concerning Religion, makes a principal Part 
of that Un&:im which the Foreign Writers 
on this Subject hold eſſential o the Perfec- 
tion of a Chriſtian Oralor. 

Thus for Inſtance, as often as mention is 
made in our Diſcourſes from the Pulpit of 
God's Attributes and Perfections, or of any 
Thing that borders upon the Majeſty of the 
Divine Being, it muſt be done with ſuitable 
Rewerence and Humility; Spraking or Him, 
ex Cathedra $ br fit, as We would Speak TO 

- Him, 
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Him, Stantes ad Altare: Which gives the 
full Image of what I mean. 
But other Things are to be handled leſs 


awfully, and with more Spirit. 


'The Devil and Sin with an Accent of In- 


dignation and Averſion. 


The Pretences and Scoffs of Unbelievers 
with an Air of Reſentment and Diſdain. 

But Sinners themſelves, They are our Bre- 
thren, are always to be ſpoken of with Pity, 
Shame, and Concern. 

God's Favours and Promiſes are to be ex- 
hibited with Confidence, or a lively Aſſu- 
rance. 

His Threatnings and Terrors with a fore- 
boding Dread and Solicitude. 

Inſtructions are to be given with Uniform, 
Clearneſs, and Diſtinction. | 

But the Perſuaſives are to be urged with 
all the Variety of Pathos that we can give 
them. 

And then as for Franitions and all other 
Sentences that ſerve only to connect the Parts 
of the Diſcourſe together, let them be recited, 
as Things of no Contequence, with the ut- 
moſt A ce. 

Jam 
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Jam juſt coming, I ſee, to the End of my 


Paper, and ſo muſt comprize as much as I 


can in a few Words. 

Such is the Benefit and Power of Art in 
Delivery, that even a Stop or a Pauſe properly 
made, and on ſome Occaſions, ſhall be equi- 
valent to a Sentence, 

And a ſhort Sentence, that is big with 
Matter, and well prepared, being alſo em- 
phatically ſpoken, ſhall be ſometimes as ſig- 
nificant in its Effects as a whole Period, or 
any labour'd Tour of Words. 

And a Period, delivered by One who is. 
Maſter of Pronunciation, ſhall be better re- 
member'd, and do more good, than a whole 
Sermon from the Mouth of another who ts 
regardleſs of his Delivery. 
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T am juſt coming, I ſee, to the End of my 
Paper, and ſo muſt comprize as much as I 
can in a few Words. 

Such is the Benefit and Power of Art in 
Delivery, that even a Stop or a Pauſe properly 
made, and on ſome Occaſions, ſhall be equi- 
valent to a Sentence, . 

And a ſhort Sentence, that is big with 
Matter, and well prepared, being alſo em- 
phatically ſpoken, ſhall be ſometimes as ſig- 
nificant in its Effects as a whole Period, or 
any labour'd Tour of Words. 

And a Period, delivered by One who is 
Maſter of Pronunciation, ſhall be better re- 
member'd, and do more good, than a whole 
Sermon from the Mouth of another who is 
regardleſs of his Delivery. 
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